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Permanent  Gains  from  the  Food  Conservation 

Movement^ 

As  the  war  tension  relaxes,  the  Food  Administration  confronts 
us  with  the  terse  admonition,  "Don't  stop  saving  food."  This  is 
well,  both  because  the  world  situation  demands  careful  use  of  food 
resources  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  because  the  changes  in  food 
habits  which  the  food-saving  campaign  has  sought  to  teach  are 
directly  beneficial  to  the  American  consumer  individually  and  to 
the  economic  development  of  American  agriculture. 

We  have  been  asked  to  "save"  wheat,  meat,  sugar,  and  fat  either 
by  eating  less  or  by  the  partial  substitution  of  foods  which  are  more 
perishable  and  therefore  less  suitable  for  export.  Since  the  records 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  show  that,  in  the  average  of  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  health  and  longevity  are  promoted 
by  holding  the  body  at  the  weight  which  it  has  when  the  growth 
of  the  skeleton  is  complete,  instead  of  allowing  the  body  weight  to 
increase  up  to  an  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  as  is  usual,  it  may  be 
that  reduction  of  total  food  intake  by  taking  less  of  the  particular 
foods  which  are  to  be  conserved  without  eating  other  foods  in 
their  place  will  sometimes  be  a  real  benefit,  provided  the  weight 
is  not  reduced  more  rapidly  than  a  pound  or  two  a  week,  nor 

1  The  food  situation  in  the  earher  years  of  the  war,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  adjustment  of  crops,  labor,  and  diet  were  presented  by  Professor 
C.  W.  Larson  in  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3,  June,  191 7. 
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below  what  would  be  normal  for  a  healthy  young  person  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  same  height. 

But  reduction  of  food  consumption  and  body  weight  cannot  be 
carried  too  far  without  loss  of  efficiency  in  work  and  the  danger 
of  injury  to  health.  Food  is  fuel  for  all  our  physical  activities; 
and  too  great  a  decrease  in  food  consumption  (or  the  burning  of 
too  much  of  the  body  substance  to  make  good  the  difference 
between  the  fuel  value  of  the  food  consumed  and  the  energy 
output  of  the  body)  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  diminished  out- 
put of  work  or  in  undue  emaciation.  To  countenance  emaciation 
of  people  through  undernutrition  in  this  country,  where  over  a 
billion  bushels  of  good  grain  are  used  each  year  in  fattening  steers 
and  swine,  would  certainly  be  neither  logical  nor  patriotic. 

Before  the  war  the  direct  waste  of  edible  fat  in  American  house- 
holds and  public  eating  places  was  very  large,  and  the  diminution 
of  this  waste  has  conserved  a  large  part  of  the  fat  needed  for  ex- 
port, so  that  no  great  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  fat  actually 
eaten  has  been  necessary.  Of  wheat,  meat,  and  sugar  the  quan- 
tities which  it  was  necessary  to  save  were  considerably  larger 
than  could  be  provided  by  the  mere  elimination  of  obvious  waste. 
The  saving  of  wheat  by  people  of  comfortable  income  who  can 
afford  a  wide  choice  of  food,  is  easily  accomplished  by  simple 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  bread  consumed.  The  bread  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  diet  of  the  well-to-do  may  or  may  not  be 
replaced  by  perishable  food,  according  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  keep  up  the  total  food  value  of  the  diet 
and  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  either  case  the  ration  with  the 
reduced  allowance  of  bread  will  usually  be  as  well  balanced  as 
before. 

But  among  those  who  must  consider  the  cost  of  their  food  the 
attempt  to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  bread  consumed  is 
much  more  difficult,  and  to  limit  the  poor  to  a  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  bread  as  small  as  that  to  which  the  wealthy  can  easily 
limit  themselves  would  involve  both  hardship  and  injustice. 
People  of  low  income  naturally  and  properly  live  more  largely 
upon  bread  because  it  usually  furnishes  more  food  value  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cost  than  any  other  prominent  article  of  diet.    For 
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this  reason  the  saving  of  wheat  in  the  homes  of  the  many  should 
be  sought  through  the  use,  not  of  less  bread,  but  of  less  wheat 
in  the  bread,  Thus  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  deter- 
mine as  conclusively  as  possible  the  nutritive  efficiency  of  other 
grains  as  compared  with  wheat. 

Before  discussing  the  nutritional  significance  of  the  substitu- 
tions involved  in  the  food  conservation  campaign  it  may  be  well 
to  summarize  our  present  conception  of  the  essentials  of  a  per- 
manently adequate  food  supply.  This  can  be  done  with  much 
greater  confidence  now  than  would  have  been  justified  even  a 
very  few  years  ago ;  for  investigations  in  the  science  of  nutrition 
have  been  most  active  and  fruitful  during  recent  years  and  have 
cleared  up  many  points  which  formerly  were  obscure.  Until  very 
recently  students  of  the  chemistry  of  nutrition  were  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  that  rations  made  up  by  mixing  in  the  purest 
forms  all  the  substances  known  to  be  necessary  never  proved  per- 
manently adequate  for  the  nourishment  of  experimental  animals. 
In  fact,  the  more  highly  purified  the  substances  entering  into  such 
a  food  mixture,  the  less  favorable  were  the  results  of  feeding  an 
animal  exclusively  upon  it.  As  the  result  of  investigations  in  this 
country  and  England  it  is  now  plain  that  normal  nutrition  re- 
quires at  least  two  substances  whose  existence  was  until  recently 
wholly  unknown.  These  newly  discovered  dietary  essentials  are 
not  yet  fully  identified  chemically,  and  so  cannot  be  given  sys- 
tematic names.  Meantime  they  are  known  by  a  variety  of  desig- 
nations, of  which  perhaps  "food  hormones"  is  the  least  objection- 
able and  "vitamines"  the  most  familiar. 

Since  nutritional  requirements  as  stated  in  chemical  terms  ap- 
pear to  be  practically  alike  for  all  species  of  animals  which  have 
been  studied,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  same  sense  the  essen- 
tials of  adequate  food  supply  are  the  same  for  mankind  the  world 
over.  These  requisites  are:  (i)  sufficient  amounts  of  digestible 
organic  nutrients  to  yield  the  necessary  number  of  calories  of 
energy;  (2)  enough  protein  of  suitable  sorts;  (3)  adequate 
amounts  and  suitable  proportions  of  a  number  of  mineral  or 
inorganic  elements ;  and  (4)  enough  of  each  of  two  kinds  of  food 
hormones  or  vitamines. 
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From  one  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
energy  value  of  food  and  the  energy  needs  of  the  body  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  calories,  because  the  body  is  not  a  heat  engine. 
The  steam  engine  analogy,  so  often  employed  to  illustrate  the 
functions  of  food,  needs  refurbishing  not  only  because  it  is  thread- 
bare, but  also  because  it  is  both  misleading  and  incomplete. 
Somewhat  better  may  the  body  be  likened  to  a  gasolene  engine, 
in  which  the  motor  energy  comes  not  from  heat,  but  more  directly 
from  the  chemical  reaction  involved  in  the  explosive  oxidation  of 
the  fuel,  the  heat  being  a  by-product  or  end-product  of  the  motor 
energy  and  not  its  antecedent  as  in  the  heat  engine.  If,  then,  one 
employs  the  analogy  of  the  gasolene  engine,  the  organic  nutrients 
— fats,  carbohydrates  and  proteins — correspond  to  the  fuel;  the 
proteins  and  some  of  the  mineral  matters,  to  materials  of  which 
the  motor  is  made ;  other  mineral  matters,  to  the  lubricant ;  and 
the  vitamines,  to  the  ignition  sparks  whose  own  energy  is  insignifi- 
cant, but  without  which  the  engine  cannot  run,  however  fine  the 
material  of  which  it  is  built  or  however  abundant  and  appropriate 
the  supplies  of  fuel  and  of  lubricant.  In  order  to  serve  its  purpose 
completely  every  food  supply,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  na- 
tion, must  be  adequate  as  regards  fuel  value,  protein  content, 
mineral  elements,  and  vitamines. 

The  amounts  of  the  various  nutrients  which  are  needed  daily 
by  the  body  for  its  normal  nutrition  have  now  been  so  far  studied 
that  in  the  main  each  "requirement"  may  be  stated  in  more  or  less 
definite  quantitative  terms.  Thus  the  total  food  requirement  (or 
energy  requirement)  is  stated  in  calories  per  man  per  day;  the 
requirement  for  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  or  iron,  in  grams 
per  man  per  day.  The  vitamine  requirement  cannot  be  stated  in 
terms  of  actual  weight  of  the  respective  vitamines;  but  the  per- 
centages of  certain  foods,  rich  in  the  one  or  the  other  or  both  of 
these  dietary  essentials,  which  suffice  to  make  an  otherudse  satis- 
factory diet  adequate  for  normal  growth  and  reproduction  in 
laboratory  animals,  have  been  determined  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  enable  us  to  take  account  of  this  factor  of  food  value 
in  considering  the  prominence  which  should  be  given  to  each  type 
of  food  in  planning  an  adequate  and  economical  diet. 
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The  quantities  of  nutrients  required  for  normal  nutrition  as 
determined  by  laboratory  experiments  may  be  compared  with 
the  average  quantities  actually  consumed  in  typical  American 
dietaries,  to  find  whether  our  ordinary  food  habits  insure  ua 
reasonable  and  proportionate  margins  of  safety  with  reference 
to  each  nutritive  requirement — in  other  words,  a  diet  well-bal- 
anced from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
If  in  addition  to  such  a  comparison  of  actual  nutritive  require- 
ments with  the  quantities  of  nutrients  furnished  in  the  usual  food 
supply,  we  take  account  also  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the 
individual  articles  or  types  of  food  and  the  relation  which  each 
bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  food  consumed,  both  as  regards  its 
cost  and  its  contribution  to  each  of  the  elements  or  factors  of 
food  value,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  with  considerable  confidence 
the  nutritional  significance  of  such  a  shifting  of  dietary  habits  as 
has  been  urged  as  a  war  measure  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Taking  nutritive  requirements  in  the  sequence  above  men- 
tioned, we  may  group  the  chief  types  of  food  according  to  the 
nutritional  significance  of  each  somewhat  as  follows.  The  cereals 
and  the  breadstuffs  made  from  them  constitute  the  staff  of  life 
almost  everywhere,  except  in  the  arctic  and  parts  of  the  tropics, 
because  the  grain  crops  are  sufficiently  productive  and  non- 
perishable  to  furnish  us  our  most  constant  and  economical  forms 
of  body  fuel  and  at  the  same  time  an  important  protein  supply. 
In  different  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  the  cereals  and  bread- 
stuffs  furnish  from  two-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  calories 
consumed  by  the  entire  population,  and  a  nearly  equal  proportion 
of  the  protein  supply.  They  may  also  furnish  important  amounts 
of  mineral  elements  and  vitamines  unless  these  are  rejected  in  the 
milling  processes,  though  in  these  respects  the  grains  are  less 
satisfactory  than  as  sources  of  energy  and  protein.  Failure  of 
grain  crops  leads  to  famine  and,  short  of  actual  starvation,  to  an 
excessive  death  rate  from  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  which 
find  easy  victims  among  people  weakened  by  general  undernutri- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  to  live  too  exclusively  upon  the  grain 
crops  is  to  invite  the  disasters  which  follow  from  an  inadequate 
or  poorly  balanced  intake  of  the  vitamines  and  the  mineral  ele- 
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mcnts  of  food — a  high  infant  death-rate  and  tendency  to  the  so- 
called  deficiency  diseases:  beriberi, scurvy,and  pellagra.  These  con- 
sequences, however,  are  really  not  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much 
bread  and  cereal  in  the  dietary,  but  to  the  absence  of  a  sufificient 
amount  of  other  foods,  particularly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 

Sugar  serves  only  as  fuel  and  owes  its  popularity  not  to  any 
nutritional  advantage  over  other  fuel  foods,  but  simply  to  the 
fact  that  people  like  the  sweet  flavor.  The  greater  the  extent  to 
which  we  depend  upon  refined  sugar  as  food,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  satisfy  the  appetite  and  the  energy  requirement 
without  having  fully  covered  all  the  other  requirements  of  per- 
manently adequate  nutrition. 

Fats  also  serve  only  as  fuel  in  meeting  the  chemical  require- 
ments of  nutrition,  except  in  so  far  as  butter,  and  a  few  other 
fats  to  a  less  extent,  carry  dissolved  in  the  fat  itself  one  of  the 
necessary  vitamines.  But  fat  is  a  large  factor  in  giving  to  food 
the  quality  of  richness,  so  that  shortage  of  fat  for  cookery  is 
felt  to  be  a  hardship.  Moreover,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  fat 
in  the  food,  the  longer  it  is  likely  to  stay  in  the  stomach.  Food 
very  poor  in  fat  tends  to  leave  the  stomach  quickly,  and  this 
results  in  the  early  onset  of  hunger  pangs.  Thus  the  lack  of  fat 
is  likely  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  feeling  of  hunger  and 
consequent  lowering  of  morale  and  of  working  efficiency.  It  is 
largely  for  this  reason  that  so  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
fat  in  the  rationing  of  the  nations  at  war.  The  Inter-Allied  Scien- 
tific Food  Commission  considered  it  important  to  set  standards 
for  the  total  calories  and  for  the  fat  of  the  food  supply,  though  not 
for  meat  nor  for  protein. 

Meats  are  always  rich  either  in  protein  or  In  fat,  usually  in  both. 
A  free  use  of  meat  in  the  diet  contributes  materially  to  the  meet- 
ing of  both  the  energy  and  the  protein  requirements.  Though  one 
commonly  thinks  of  the  meats  as  chiefly  significant  for  the  protein 
which  they  contain,  we  now  have  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
popularity  of  meat  as  a  food  may  be  due  as  much  to  its  flavor  and 
its  fat  as  to  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  protein.  Milk  and 
eggs  arc  even  better  sources  of  protein  than  meat,  and  there  is 
usually  a  much  larger  surplus  of  protein  than  of  other  nutrients 
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in  American  dietaries.  Moreover,  when  the  choice  of  food  has 
been  observed,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  or  control  it, 
there  has  been  found  in  American  households  a  tendency  for  meat 
and  fat  to  replace  each  other  in  the  food  supply.  Families  buying 
less  meat  tend  in  general  to  buy  more  of  the  commercially  pure 
fats,  and  vice  versa.  While  meat  proteins  are  efficient  in  nutri- 
tion, they  are  probably  more  likely  to  cause  trouble  when  taken 
in  excess  than  are  the  other  proteins  of  the  food ;  and  the  reasons 
which  in  the  past  have  seemed  to  justify  the  prominence  of  meat 
in  our  national  bill  of  fare  are  now  seen  to  be  much  less  cogent 
than  formerly. 

Meat  is  easily  cooked  and  not  easily  spoiled  in  the  cooking. 
It  is  easily  digested  even  when  hurriedly  eaten,  and  its  flavor  is 
well  liked  by  most  people.  These  properties  have  played  a  part 
in  its  popularity,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  popular  impression 
that  meat-eating  is  in  some  special  way  related  to  strength  and 
stamina.  Meat,  as  the  food  on  which  our  forebears  subdued  the 
continent,  has  been  felt  to  be  a  "man's  food";  and  any  man  who 
did  not  eat  a  lot  of  meat  has  been  liable  to  suspicion  of  lacking 
virility.  Such  an  attitude  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  because 
meat  was  available  and  cheap  under  frontier  conditions  that  it 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  food  supply  of  the  frontiersman,  and 
that  the  sedentary  indoor  worker  is  in  a  far  less  favorable  situation 
to  deal  with  the  end-products  of  a  high  meat  diet  than  is  the  man 
who  leads  an  active  outdoor  life. 

Through  the  meat-saving  campaign  many  people  have  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  it  is  not  only  feasible  but  beneficial  to  spend 
less  for  meat  and  more  for  dairy  products.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  shifting  of  emphasis  from  meats  to  dairy  products  in  our  diet 
will  continue  and  gradually  be  carried  much  further  than  it  has 
yet  gone,  as  it  will  if  the  matter  is  fully  understood  by  the  con- 
suming public,  and  must  if  our  agricultural  resources  are  to  be 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  This  does  not  imply  going  without 
meat,  but  only  being  satisfied  with  a  more  moderate  quantity 
than  hitherto,  and  with  beef  chiefly  grass-fed,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  and  not  so  largely  grain-fed,  now  that  the  grain  is 
needed  for  feeding  people  and  milch  cows. 
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Fruits  and  vegetables  are  important  sources  of  the  mineral 
matters  and  vitamines  needed  in  human  nutrition.  Taken  indi- 
vidually, some  are  and  some  are  not  important  sources  of  energy 
and  protein  as  well.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  yield  more  calories 
of  human  food  per  acre  than  do  wheat  and  rye.  More  labor  is 
required  to  grow  the  potatoes,  so  they  may  be  more  or  less  eco- 
nomical than  bread  as  sources  of  energy  for  the  human  machine 
according  to  the  relative  values  of  land  and  labor.  Leaf  vege- 
tables, such  as  lettuce  and  spinach,  are  relatively  unimportant 
as  sources  of  energy,  but  are  very  effective  supplements  to  the 
grains,  being  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  and  vitamines  in  which 
the  grains  are  more  or  less  deficient.  Contrary  to  the  supposition 
of  former  times,  it  now  appears  that  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
breadstuffs  and  cereals  is  more  effectively  supplemented  by  vege- 
tables than  by  meat.  This  is  true  not  only  as  regards  the  defi- 
nitely known  factors  of  the  food  supply,  but  also  because  of  the 
as  yet  unidentified  but  very  necessary  antiscorbutic  property  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  because  of  their  beneficial  influence 
upon  intestinal  hygiene  and  upon  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  from 
the  body.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  of  food  supplies  of  over 
two  hundred  American  families  reprf^sentative  of  a  wide  range  of 
income  groups  and  of  various  sections  of  the  country  shows  that 
on  the  average  the  money  spent  for  fruit  and  vegetables  is  un- 
doubtedly better  invested  than  the  average  of  all  the  money 
spent  for  food,  so  that  the  purchase  of  more  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  usually  be  good  economy  as  well  as  good  hygiene. 

Still  better  is  it,  when  possible,  to  raise  the  extra  vegetables 
and  fruits  instead  of  buying  them.  The  recently  increased  atten- 
tion to  home  gardens  may  thus  far  have  furnished,  perhaps,  more 
material  for  the  jokesmith  than  for  the  family  table,  since  more 
than  one  season  is  usually  necessary  to  develop  the  production 
capacity  of  either  the  beginning  gardener  or  the  newly  broken 
soil.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  to  develop  local 
production  of  perishable  foods,  so  that  they  may  play  more  part 
in  the  food  supply  without  increased  demands  upon  the  trans- 
portation, will  not  cease  with  the  war.  Neither  the  land  nor  the 
labor  that  goes  into  the  village  or  suburban  home  garden  need  be 
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withdrawn  from  agriculture.  In  fact,  much  of  the  benefit  of  the 
home  garden  is  obtainable  only  through  the  working  thereof  by 
the  owner,  as  many  can  witness,  and  as  has  been  so  well  set  forth 
by  the  authors  of  'Seven  Barrels'  in  an  earlier  issue  of  this 
Quarterly, 2  and  of  the  'The  Duty  to  Dig'  in  the  Atlantic  of  last 
November. 

Milk  is  an  important  source  of  energy,  protein,  mineral  ele- 
ments, and  vitamines,  and  possesses  unique  value  as  a  growth- 
promoting  food.  It  is  the  one  article  of  diet  whose  sole  function 
in  nature  is  to  serve  as  food,  and  the  one  food  for  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  substitute.  It  has  long  been  known,  but  perhaps 
never  sufficiently  emphasized,  that  the  milch  cow  returns  for 
human  consumption  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  food  value 
of  what  she  eats  than  does  the  animal  which  is  raised  for  slaughter. 
This  is  strikingly  true  not  only  of  the  previously  recognized  factors 
of  food  value,  but  also,  and  apparently  to  an  even  larger  extent, 
of  the  so-called  vitamines.  These  are  contained  in  abundance  in 
green-leaf  fodders  such  as  grass  and  hay.  The  vitamines  thus  con- 
sumed are  stored  in  the  animal  tissues  to  only  a  limited  extent, 
but  are  transferred  in  relative  abundance  to  the  milk.  Thus  the 
vitamines  of  hay  and  other  coarse  farm  crops  not  directly  avail- 
able as  human  food  are  brought  into  form  for  man's  use  very  effi- 
ciently through  milk  production,  very  inefficiently  through  the 
production  of  meat.  Not  only  is  milk  the  most  economical  intrin- 
sically of  the  animal  foods  of  farm  origin,  but  of  even  greater 
interest  is  the  positive  demonstration,  by  fully  controlled  experi- 
ments, that  a  liberal  use  of  milk  in  the  diet  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  any  deficiency  which  might  possibly  arise  through  re- 
stricted choice  of  foods,  and  the  safest  way  to  insure  that  the 
consumption  of  enough  food  to  supply  the  energy  needed  shall 
meet  all  other  requirements  of  nutrition  as  well. 

A  dietary  consisting,  as  do  so  many  dietaries  both  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  well-to-do,  too  largely  of  meats  and  sweets  with  more 
or  less  of  bread  and  other  cereal  products  according  to  the  scale 
of  expenditure,  is  likely  to  contain  too  little  of  the  lime  salts  and 
other  compounds  of  calcium  and  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Milk 
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is  rich  in  both  of  these.  A  quart  of  milk  contains  more  calcium 
than  does  a  quart  of  clear  saturated  lime  water.  It  is  much  the 
richest  in  calcium  of  all  the  foods  which  can  be  largely  used  with- 
out making  the  diet  as  a  whole  too  bulky  for  comfortable  digestion, 
and  it  is  also  the  most  economical  source  of  the  fat-soluble  vita- 
mine.  In  both  these  respects  green  vegetables  and  eggs  rank 
higher  than  most  other  foods  and  are  the  best  substitutes  for  milk 
when  this  is  not  available.  But  the  experience  of  the  Orient, 
where  the  milk  supply  is  generally  inadequate  while  eggs  are  rela- 
tively cheap  and  green  food  more  largely  used  than  with  us,  indi- 
cates strongly  that  an  inadequate  milk  supply  can  never  be  wholly 
made  good  by  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of  food.  How  much  milk 
should  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  adequate  supply  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  quoting  the  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Rose  that 
in  so  far  as  possible  the  family  dietary  should  supply  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  for  every  child  under  six,  at  least  a  pint  for  each  of  the 
children  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  at  least  a  half-pint  for  every 
adult.  This  of  course  includes  the  milk  used  in  cookery,  and 
those  who  prefer  can  use  most  or  all  of  the  milk  in  other  forms 
than  as  a  beverage. 

Many  people  are  more  acutely  conscious  of  the  cost  of  milk 
than  of  its  food  value,  and  are  inclined  to  feel  that  they  "simply 
cannot  buy"  liberal  quantities  of  milk  at  present  prices.  There  is 
no  more  important  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral movement  for  conservation  and  public  health  than  to  teach 
the  economy  of  milk  and  its  preeminent  importance  in  the  food 
supply.  So  far  as  things  so  different  in  character  can  properly  be 
compared  with  each  other,  it  seems  perfectly  safe,  in  view  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  nutrition,  to  say  that  a  quart  of  milk  is  a 
greater  asset  to  the  family  dietary  than  is  a  pound  of  steak,  and 
that  anyone  who  can  afford  to  buy  meat  at  all  can  better  afford 
to  buy  milk.  Lusk's  dictum  that  the  housewife  having  a  family 
of  five  to  feed  should  buy  three  quarts  of  milk  before  buying  a 
pound  of  meat  remains  as  sound  as  ever,  though  the  prices  of  both 
have  risen. 

We  are  just  emerging  from  a  long  period  during  which  the  food 
value  of  milk  has  not  been  appreciated,  while  meat  has  been  given 
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a  greatly  exaggerated  place.  Often  milk  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
"meat  substitute";  but  we  now  know  that  milk  is  essential  while 
meat  is  not,  and  that  meat  is  but  a  partial  substitute  for  milk. 
Those  who,  because  of  its  flavor  or  because  of  their  adherence  to 
tradition,  prefer  to  take  their  protein-rich  food  in  the  form  of 
meat  rather  than  of  milk,  should  realize  that,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, nutrition  is  bound  to  suffer  by  the  substitution  of  meat  for 
milk,  and  that  for  adults  the  meat  can  never  furnish  all  the  essen- 
tials of  milk,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  liberal  amounts  of 
vegetables  if  the  result  is  to  be  at  all  permanently  satisfactory. 
There  are  whole  communities  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  those 
less  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  where  the  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren remains  unnecessarily  high,  and  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
the  adult  population  remains  at  a  much  lower  average  than  would 
be  possible  otherwise,  because  of  inadequate  milk  and  vegetable 
supply,  often  merely  the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  these  foods. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  nervous  disease  beriberi 
is  essentially  due  to  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  in  the  food ;  and  there  is  much  evidence  for  the 
belief  that  scurvy  and  pellagra  are  also  attributable  to  faulty 
food,  though  in  these  cases  there  may  be  involved  the  factor  of 
infection  as  well  as  nutrition.  To  summarize  the  evidence  and 
arguments  as  to  whether  scurvy  and  pellagra  are  nutritional  or 
infectious  diseases,  or  both,  would  require  far  more  space  than 
is  available  here.  Whether  or  not  infection  is  necessarily  involved 
in  either  of  these  diseases,  it  now  seems  certain  that  in  each  case 
a  faulty  diet  is  largely,  if  not  primarily,  responsible.  It  need  not 
be  assumed  that  each  of  these  diseases  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
specific  vitamine. 

In  view  of  the  experimental  evidence  now  available  it  seems 
probable  that  pellagra  is  due  to  actual  deficiency;  but,  as  is 
emphasized  by  McCoUum,  this  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  short- 
age of  known  nutrients,  specifically  of  calcium  and  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine,  together,  possibly,  with  too  great  a  dependence  upon 
seed  proteins.  This  would  accord  with  the  generally  accepted 
fact  that  milk  is  more  efficient  than  any  other  food  in  the  preven- 
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tion  and  cure  of  pellagra.  Several  recent  investigations  have 
established  the  fact  that  scurvy,  at  least  as  induced  experiment- 
ally in  the  guinea  pig,  may  develop  on  diets  adequate  as  regards 
all  the  nutritive  requirements  discussed  above,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented or  cured  by  the  addition  of  antiscorbutic  foods  to  such 
diets.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  most  effective  anti- 
scorbutics. Whether  they  owe  this  property  to  their  beneficial 
effect  upon  intestinal  conditions  or  to  some  unidentified  anti- 
scorbutic substance  which  they  contain,  there  is  at  any  rate  ample 
warrant  for  advocating  a  freer  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
would  be  economically  justified  by  their  protein  and  energy  values 
alone. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  a  rule,  applicable  to  any  standard  of 
living  and  scale  of  expenditure  for  food,  that  as  much  be  spent 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  as  for  meat  and  fish ;  and  that  as  much 
be  spent  for  milk  (including  cheese)  and  cream  (if  used)  as  for 
meat  and  fish.  The  larger  use  of  milk  and  vegetables  in  place  of  a 
part  of  the  meat  and  sugar  which  we  have  formerly  consumed  is 
therefore  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  nutritional  character  of 
the  American  dietary. 

As  for  the  partial  substitution  of  other  grains  for  wheat,  the 
six  cereal  grains  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  human  food 
supply — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice — are  all  very 
similar  in  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value.  The  first 
three  are  preferred  as  bread  grains  because  they  possess  proteins 
of  such  physical  character  as  to  yield  tough,  elastic  gluten  and 
therefore  porous,  coherent  loaves  which  are  easily  handled,  keep 
well,  and  tend,  because  of  their  texture,  to  induce  thorough  chew- 
ing with  resultant  prompt  and  comfortable  digestion.  The  pro- 
teins of  oats,  maize,  and  rice,  while  not  possessing  the  physical 
character  to  form  a  gluten,  are  similar  to  those  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley  chemically  and  are  equally  efhcient  in  nutrition.  Corre- 
sponding products  of  the  different  grains,  when  prepared  and  eaten 
in  such  ways  as  to  insure  equally  thorough  mastication  and  admix- 
ture with  the  digestive  juices,  are  equally  well  digested  and  uti- 
lized. In  the  case  of  maize  this  has  been  most  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  experiments  upon  man  as  well  as  upon  the  lower  ani- 
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mals.  With  laboratory  animals  the  experiments  have  often  been 
continued  through  more  than  a  generation  and  permit  us  to  state 
with  entire  confidence  that  maize  products  are  in  all  respects  of 
equal  nutritive  value  with  the  corresponding  products  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  there  is  no  greater  danger  of 
pellagra  in  the  use  of  corn  than  of  the  other  grains.  In  so  far  as 
pellagra  is  due  to  faulty  diet,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  use  of  corn, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  diet  contains  too  little  of  foods  of  other 
types  and  particularly  that  it  contains  too  little  milk.  The  lower 
per  capita  use  of  milk  is  much  the  most  striking  difference  in  the 
food  supply  of  the  Southern  mill  villages,  where  pellagra  is  prev- 
alent, as  compared  with  the  corresponding  communities  in  the 
Northern  states. 

Not  only  is  there  no  danger  in  the  use  of  corn,  but  its  larger  use 
as  human  food  is  most  desirable  in  order  that  a  more  generally 
adequate  food  supply  may  thus  be  made  economically  practicable. 
Three-fourths  of  the  corn  (maize)  produced  in  the  whole  world 
is  grown  and  used  in  this  country.  Our  corn  crop  constitutes  a 
food  reserve  quite  without  parallel  elsewhere  on  earth.  Few  of 
us  realize  what  a  unique  resource  and  responsibility  it  is,  or  how 
prodigally  it  has  been  used.  The  maize  raised  in  this  country 
would  furnish  all  the  calories  needed  by  300,000,000  people;  but 
less  than  one- tenth  of  it  is  used  for  human  food.  Much  the  largest 
part  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  in  raising  and  fattening  animals  for 
slaughter,  a  process  in  which  on  the  average  at  least  ten  calories 
of  grain  are  spent  to  produce  one  calorie  of  edible  meat.  Some 
would  attempt  to  justify  this  loss  of  calories  on  the  ground  of  the 
food  value  of  the  meat  proteins;  but  the  study  of  our  food  statis- 
tics shows  that  when  American  dietaries  are  deficient,  the  defi- 
ciency is  most  often  in  the  total  calories  and  almost  never  in  the 
amount  of  protein  which  the  dietary  contains.  It  is  fully 
recognized  that  "aside  from  all  question  of  physiological  need, 
eating  has  an  immense  vogue  as  an  amusement".  Yet  the  self- 
indulgence  of  those  financially  able  to  buy  much  more  meat 
than  they  need  would  hardly  of  itself  lead  them  to  tempt  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  steers  and  swine  the  grain  which  other  people 
need  for  bread. 
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It  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  food  values  and  economic  relationships 
which  leads  consumers  to  demand  so  much  meat  and  pay  such  a 
price  for  it  that  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  convert  into  pork  and 
beef  a  larger  part  of  his  com  crop  than  the  world  can  properly 
afiford  to  have  so  used.  More  of  the  corn  crop  than  at  present 
should  come  directly  into  human  consumption  to  augment  the 
bread  supply;  and  much  of  the  corn  which  now  goes  into  the 
production  of  meat  should  be  converted  into  milk  instead.  In 
human  food  produced  per  unit  of  feed  consumed  the  milch  cow 
is  several  times  more  efficient  as  a  transformer  of  farm  crops  than 
is  the  animal  fed  merely  for  slaughter,  and  in  this  country  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  milk  is  needed  on  nutritional  grounds, 
while  we  could  eat  less  meat  and  be  quite  as  well  ofT.  The  exag- 
gerated place  given  to  meat  in  our  food  budget  and  the  high  price 
which  consumers  have  been  ready  to  pay  for  it,  together  with 
reluctance  to  pay  the  necessarily  increased  price  of  milk,  have 
tended  to  depletion  of  dairy  herds  through  slaughter  of  actual  or 
potential  milch  cows  for  beef  or  veal.  The  dairy  industry,  which, 
while  by  no  means  the  largest,  is  really  the  most  important  of  the 
food  industries,  has  been  the  most  stricken  by  the  war.  In  main- 
taining a  good  demand  for  dairy  products  so  as  to  encourage  the 
upbuilding  of  the  dairy  industry  the  consumer  is  making  the  best 
investment  possible  in  his  purchase  of  food  and  at  the  same  time 
fostering  the  industry  of  greatest  importance  in  the  feeding  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole  and  in  improving  the  typical  American 
dietary  in  particular. 

Thus  in  bringing  a  larger  share  of  our  corn  crop  directly  into 
human  consumption  and  in  giving  to  such  perishable  foods  as 
milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  diet, 
the  food  conservation  movement  has  been  working  toward  per- 
manent improvements  in  our  national  food  economy  at  the  same 
time  that  it  saved  the  wheat,  meat,  fat,  and  sugar  needed  for 
export  to  our  armies  and  to  hungry  Europe. 

Henry  C.  Sherman 
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CASE  I.  J.  C. — Disability,  amputation  right  arm,  left  foot  crushed, 
old  fracture  right  ankle;  foot  disabilities  not  permanent.  Occupa- 
tion, boiler-maker.  Prescription,  education  of  left  hand  in  finer 
uses.  Assigned  to  physical  training,  left-hand  writing,  rug-weaving, 
typewriting.  In  calisthenics  and  games  is  regular  in  attendance; 
interested.  In  rug  departments,  works  from  3  to  6  hours  a  week, 
using  left  arm  and  hand  in  finer  movements,  and  right  as  auxiliary. 
Has  learned  the  Turkish  knot,  threads  his  own  needle,  goes  ahead 
with  no  assistance,  shows  steady  progress  from  the  first,  with  increas- 
ing gain  each  week.  In  left-hand  writing  has  attended  9  weeks  from 
4  to  6  hours  per  week,  made  steady  progress,  desires  to  improve, 
realizes  that  practise  brings  control.  In  typewriting  works  from 
3  to  6  hours  a  week,  says  that  his  hand  does  not  tire  as  much  or  as 
quickly  as  when  he  first  began. 

CASE  II.  B.  B. — Age  31  years.  Place  of  birth,  Wisconsin.  Fracture 
of  1st  and  3rd  lumbar  vertebrae;  wearing  cast  for  nine  months. 
Commercial  course  (salesmanship,  managerial  work).  8  grades 
school.  Blacksmith  by  trade.  Independent,  obstinate  type.  En- 
listed time  of  Mexican  Border  trouble;  therefore  he  feels  his  supe- 
riority to  other  enlisted  or  drafted  men ;  feels  should  have  special 
consideration;  outside  persons  have  encouraged  him  dangerously. 
Has  some  plausible  argument  and  much  untruth.  Furlough,  30 
days,  March  23  to  April  23 ;  requested  extension,  not  granted.  Came 
back  sullen  and  resentful.  Said  other  men  had  extension,  citing 
correct  instances.  From  that  moment,  AWOL  (absent  without 
leave)  nearly  a  dozen  times.  Resisted  every  attempt  to  help  him. 
Under  punishment  grew  more  and  more  antagonistic.  Mental 
examination  showed  no  deterioration  or  lack  of  intelligence.  Desire 
to  get  home  overshadowed  everything.  Discharged  from  service. 
A  bad  mental  attitude  coupled  with  physical  disability  made  the 
man  unfit  for  service.  Reported  by  instructor  of  the  commercial 
department  as  doing  good  work.  Wants  to  be  able  to  take  position 
as  salesman  for  tool  and  hardware  manufacturing  concern. 
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CASE  III.  C.  B. — Age  24  years.  Place  of  birth,  Ohio.  Single — 
white.  Arthritis.  Farmer  all  his  life.  8  grades  school ;  never  could 
learn  very  much  (from  patient's  statement).  Entered  Army, 
October,  191 8.  Immediately  transferred  to  Infantry,  Regular  Army. 
Left  for  France,  4-16-18.  After  three  weeks  in  hospital  was  assigned 
to  carpenter  shop;  remained  three  days.  Unable  to  do  work;  sent 
to  telegraphy  school,  8-1 5-1 8.  Reported  by  telegraphy  instructor 
as  nervous,  slow  learner,  violent  headaches,  clouded  mental  con- 
dition. Will  not  learn  telegraphy  until  mental  condition  clears. 
8-25-18.  Mental  examination:  performance  scale,  score  80,  mental 
age,  10.5  years.  Not  decisive.  Worked  under  intense  strain  and 
at  high  pitch  of  excitement.  Worked  under  impression  was  trying 
to  find  out  if  he  could  become  expert  at  telegraphy.  Was  too  anxious 
to  do  work  well.  8-27-18.  Stanford  Test:  mental  age,  13.4  years. 
Conditions  favorable.  Normal  low  grade  of  intelligence.  Marked 
circumstantiality  and  flight  of  ideas  noted.  Home  conditions  found 
discouraging;  father  unable  to  do  farm  work,  hence  not  done; 
brother,  invalid,  sick  whole  life;  mother  not  well.  Furlough  advised. 
Patient  to  be  discharged  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  complete  change 
and  release  from  service  permitting  return  to  farm  would  aid  materi- 
ally in  bringing  about  a  clearing  away  of  the  present  bad  mental 
condition.  He  would  be  able  to  complete  course  in  telegraphy  with 
aid  of  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  above  are  samples  from  a  series  of  reports  of  "partially 
solved  cases"  from  an  American  Military  Reconstruction  Hospital. 
Reports  from  many  hundreds  of  such  cases  are  now  available. 
In  thousands  of  other  cases  even  more  systematic  efforts  at  re- 
habilitating men  broken  by  war  are  in  progress. 

To  every  one  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  Great  War  has 
utilized  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  means  and  methods  de- 
rived from  natural  science ;  but  it  is  not  so  readily  understood  that 
the  war  has  also  drawn  on  the  mental  and  the  social  sciences  in 
scores  of  ways  unforeseen  even  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  three 
or  four  decades  Immediately  preceding  19 14,  marked  advances 
had  been  made  by  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and 
Germany  In  those  applications  of  social  science  commonly  cov- 
ered by  the  words  social  economy.  Social  legislation,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  this  progress,  had  greatly  Increased ;  the 
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prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  socially  pathological  conditions 
had  become  a  working  ideal ;  the  conservation  of  the  human  as  well 
as  the  material  resources  of  nation  and  community  had  increas- 
ingly claimed  popular  attention;  and  various  forms  and  degrees 
of  collective  action  had  been  substituted  for  the  individualistic  and 
laissez-faire  attitudes  formerly  dominant  in  at  least  some  of  the 
more  civilized  nations.  In  some  ways  the  most  comprehensive,  even 
if,  as  the  event  seemed  to  prove,  quixotic  of  these  developments 
in  the  ideals  and  programs  of  social  economy  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent war  itself  as  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  social  ailments. 

Very  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  agencies  were 
created  through  which  this  modern  social  economy  might  be 
given  practical  application  to  the  special  situations  created  by  the 
international  conflict.  To  conserve  the  efficiency  of  the  forces 
fighting  at  the  front  or  sustaining  the  fighters  from  the  rear  soon 
became  the  aim  of  almost  numberless  public  and  volunteer  organ- 
izations; and  to  salvage  the  human  wreckage  of  the  war  likewise 
soon  became  a  working  ideal  in  many  more  or  less  practical  under- 
takings under  private  or  under  public  auspices. 

The  salvaging  of  men  broken  by  war,  industry,  or  cataclysm 
of  nature  is,  of  course,  a  process  of  many  factors;  and  some  of 
these  became  matters  of  public  appreciation  and  partial  control 
many  years  ago.  To  rescue,  heal,  and  pension  those  wounded  in 
battle  has  been  the  policy  of  progressive  nations  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. To  retire  on  pension  certain  disabled  and  superannuated 
types  of  public  servants  became  accepted  social  policy  in  many 
places  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  recent 
years  substantial  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development  of 
workmen's  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  employment. 
The  attempts  of  philanthropy,  begun  nearly  a  century  ago,  to 
educate  blind,  deaf,  or  crippled  children  to  become  self-support- 
ing men  and  women  must  also  be  counted  as  among  the  most 
suggestive  of  the  pioneering  efforts  which  paved  the  way  for  con- 
temporary efforts,  not  only  to  save  the  lives  and  physically  to 
restore  or  even  "reconstruct"  those  disabled  in  war,  but  also  to 
"reeducate"  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  to  "restore"  them  to  self- 
respect,  self-support,  and  social  usefulness. 
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One  of  the  most  active  and  constructive  of  American  workers 
in  broader  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
finds  some  origins  of  our  present  programs  in  the  attempts  made 
several  years  before  the  war,  and  especially  in  France  and  Belgium, 
to  restore  to  vocational  usefulness,  by  systematic  reeducation, 
the  crippled  victims  of  industrial  accident.  He  notes  also  as  sug- 
gestive the  efforts  made  by  philanthropy  in  England,  after  the 
Boer  War,  to  help  disabled  soldiers  to  find  and  to  enter  suitable 
employments.  Even  Russia  had  made  a  significant  contribution 
through  its  Petrograd  school,  created  as  far  back  as  1897,  to  train 
cripples  in  the  manufacture  of  orthopedic  apparatus.  In  Ger- 
many, schools  for  cripples  under  local,  and,  often,  voluntary  effort 
had  long  existed. 

Fragmentary  as  all  this  previous  experience  was,  it  sufficed  to 
give  cues  to  the  medical,  educational,  and  social  workers  who  were 
moved  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  salvaging  the  wreckage  left  in 
the  trail  of  the  battles  of  19 14.  As  early  as  November  5,  19 14,  Bel- 
gium had  by  decree  equivalent  to  law  made  reeducation  abso- 
lutely compulsory  on  all  disabled  men.  By  May,  191 5,  France 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  national  policy  to  replace  the  efforts 
of  municipalities.  Great  Britain,  customarily  relying  upon  pri- 
vate initiative  in  matters  of  this  kind,  put  into  effect  a  comprehen- 
sive national  scheme  only  in  191 7;  while  Canada  had  a  well- 
developed  plan  for  public  support  and  control  of  rehabilitation 
and  its  attendant  education  as  early  as  June,  1916. 

In  May,  191 7,  an  international  conference  (representing  the 
Allies)  on  the  study  of  reeducation  and  related  topics  was  held  in 
Paris.  Out  of  the  experience  here  assembled  were  formulated 
certain  statements  of  principles  of  aim,  method,  organization,  and 
administration  of  reeducation  (as  the  term  was  then  employed) 
which  have  largely  guided  developments  since.  The  findings  of 
this  conference  were  early  published  by  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  for  the  guidance  of  the  interested 
workers  in  America. 

When,  therefore,  the  United  States  entered  the  war  there  were 
already  available  for  study  not  only  the  going  agencies  of  Canada 
and  other  accessible  countries,  but  also  the  summarized  and  inter- 
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preted  experiences  of  these  countries.  In  one  of  the  Columbia  War 
Papers,  Mr.  McMurtrie  pubHshed  in  191 7  a  series  of  principles 
which  were  designated  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  on  repub- 
lishing them  as  'War  Cripple  Axioms  and  Fundamentals".  The 
findings  and  conclusions  which  are  therein  set  forth  have  proved 
generally  valid  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience. 

Months  before  the  American  participation  in  the  war  had  begun 
to  give  us  our  quota  of  men  wounded  in  battle,  plans  had  been 
made  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  for  the  "physical  reconstruction"  and 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  temporarily  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. Certain  military  hospitals  were  designated  as  "reconstruc- 
tion" hospitals.  To  these  were  early  sent  many  tubercular, 
"cardiac",  and  "psychic"  cases,  as  well  as  a  host  crippled  by  acci- 
dents in  camp  and  on  shipboard.  Naturally,  until  hostilities 
ceased,  the  hospital  authorities  were  enjoined  to  restore  the  maxi- 
mum possible  number  of  these  men  to  military  service,  either 
domestic  or  overseas.  Few  of  the  patients  had  been  discharged 
into  civilian  life  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Hence  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which  had 
little  authority  within  the  hospitals,  were  confined  largely  to 
making  preparations  for  the  further  education,  general  or  voca- 
tional, of  disabled  men  yet  to  leave  the  hospitals. 

Many  of  the  American  plans  made  for  rehabilitation  of  the  men 
disabled  in  the  war  will  not  require  to  be  executed  on  any  ex- 
tended or  detailed  scale  because  of  the  early  signing  of  the 
armistice.  At  present  writing  it  seems  probable  that  fewer  than 
100,000  American  soldiers  will  require  rehabilitation.  But  the 
objectives  developed  and  the  experience  already  gained  deserve 
wide  publicity  and  examination  because  from  the  beginnings  made 
in  salvaging  the  half-wrecked  human  vehicles  of  war  we  shall 
undoubtedly  proceed  to  develop  plans  for  a  similar  salvaging  of 
men  and  women  crippled  in  pursuit  of  economic  activities. 

The  objectives  of  "rehabilitation"  (preference  will  be  given  to 
this  term  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper)  are  only  partially  defined 
as  yet.  To  the  medical  and  surgical  officers  in  charge  of  our 
"reconstruction"  hospitals,  the  important  purpose  has  been  to 
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restore  disabled  men  physically,  so  that  they  could  be  returned 
to  army  service.  Medical  men  have  seen  that  "functional  restora- 
tion" of  a  nerv^eless  hand  or  of  stiffened  back  could  be  accom- 
plished by  oft-repeated  specialized  activities;  but,  in  order  to 
have  the  patient  perform  the  endless  movements  required,  It  was 
discovered  to  be  essential  that  they  should  appear  purposive  to 
the  patient  himself.  A  man  with  lacerated  and  stiffened  fingers 
will  move  them  thousands  of  times  willingly  if  he  is  given  a  de- 
sired opportunity  of  learning  typewriting,  but  he  will  lag  If  given 
an  instrument  for  exercise  only. 

Furthermore,  the  doctors  find  that  for  general  restoration  to 
health  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  man,  depressed  and  unambitious 
because  of  sickness  or  hurt,  be  given  incentives  and  opportunity 
to  occupy  himself  in  ways  that  are  most  congenial  and  productive 
of  sense  of  uplift.  Under  some  conditions  these  occupations  may 
consist  largely  of  physical  play  or  other  recreation;  but  under 
many  other  conditions  It  Is  evident  that  these  occupations  should 
appeal  to  him  as  a  possible  contribution  to  his  earning  power  or 
at  least  to  his  sense  of  wanting  to  know  "how  to  do  things",  pos- 
sibly In  the  spirit  of  the  amateur. 

Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  reconstruction,  nearly 
all  recreational  and  vocational  activities  Introduced  Into  recon- 
struction hospitals  should  be  primarily  means  to  therapeutic  ends. 
If  such  activities  can  Incidentally  contribute  to  personal  culture, 
civic  insight,  or  vocational  powers  In  ways  not  connected  directly 
with  restoration  to  health,  then,  naturally,  the  medical  experts 
approve;   but  the  therapeutic  end  must  always  control. 

But  when  educators  are  called  to  cooperate  In  the  hospitals 
(and  for  present  purposes  we  must  Include  as  educators  those 
officials  charged  with  refitting  or  adapting  the  men,  in  develop- 
ment battalions,  to  limited  or  line  service  In  Army  or  Navy)  It  Is 
inevitable  that  they  should  find  very  large  opportunities  for  the 
purposive  rehabilitation  of  the  men  (culturally  and  vocationally). 
Including  thereunder  restoration  to  military  service.  The  edu- 
cator, if  he  finds  a  man  unable  to  resume  a  former  vocation,  be- 
comes concerned  for  his  vocational  "reeducation".  He  Is  not  satis- 
fied with  that  reeducation  which  simply  restores  function  or  which 
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teaches  a  heretofore  right-handed  man  to  write  with  his  sound 
hand  (left),  or  to  use  a  prosthetic  appliance  instead  of  a  hand. 
He  realizes  that  a  restored  function,  or  left-hand  writing,  or  a  sub- 
stitute hand  may  be  of  little  service  if  the  man  is  not  actually  re- 
inducted  into  vocational  self-direction  and  self-support. 

He  finds  furthermore  that  the  man  who  has  been  disabled  for 
a  considerable  period  through  sickness  or  wound  is  very  likely 
to  undergo  a  permanent  moral  and  cultural  "let-down".  If  he 
entered  the  war  in  some  exaltation  of  spirit,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that 
he,  having  "done  his  bit",  is  now  entitled  to  unending  rest  and 
support  from  a  grateful  country.  The  natural  tendency  for  the 
severely  wounded  or  invalided  man,  on  physical  restoration,  is 
to  return  to  his  home  community,  to  bask  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
adulation  of  those  to  whom  for  the  moment  he  is  a  hero,  and 
then  for  painful  years  to  be  an  idler,  slowly  developing  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  parasite. 

The  educator  also  finds  that  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases 
the  men,  and  more  particularly  the  young  men,  found  in  the 
military  hospitals  have  had  a  deficient  general  education.  But 
they  are  now  often  in  a  state  of  mind  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
instruction  and  training  and,  with  some  guidance  and  stimulation, 
to  be  induced  readily  to  become  culturally  rehabilitated  on  a 
plane  somewhat  higher  than  that  on  which  they  were  when  they 
became  soldiers. 

In  American  reconstruction  hospitals  the  two  large  ideals  indi- 
cated above  are  being  slowly  adjusted.  Naturally,  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  a  patient's  residence,  therapeutic  considerations  have 
ascendency;  but  in  the  later  stages,  while  the  chief  object  of  the 
man's  stay  in  the  hospital  is  cure,  nevertheless  endless  oppor- 
tunities are  being  discovered  for  reeducation,  more  extended  edu- 
cation, or  the  acquisition  for  the  first  time  of  a  definite  trade.  Nor 
are  opportunities  found  only  for  vocational  education ;  for  many 
men  the  quiet  months  of  convalescence  can  be  made  a  time  of 
cultural  and  civic  upbuilding  by  means  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a  general  character. 

To  the  social  economist,  whether  he  be  educator,  physician,  or 
other  social  worker,  the  importance  of  salvaging  broken  men  need 
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be  found  for  only  a  brief  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  wreckage 
created  by  war.  But  the  peaceful  pursuits,  we  now  know,  also 
leave  in  their  wakes  thousands  of  disabled  children,  women,  and 
men  for  whose  rehabilitation  both  kindliness  and  justice  call 
aloud.  The  vocations  of  the  sea,  mine,  forest,  railroad,  and  of 
building,  are  especially  prolific  of  violent  accident;  and,  in  spite 
of  protective  legislation,  factories  producing  iron  and  steel,  metal 
implements,  textile  fabrics,  chemicals,  packed  foods,  clothing, 
and  printed  matter,  yield  a  steady  outflow  of  workers  maimed  by 
machinery  or  sickened  by  the  conditions  incident  to  their  work. 
The  occupations  of  tillage  and  stockraising  probably  result  in 
many  more  temporary  and  permanent  disablements  than  is  com- 
monly assumed ;  while  if  we  include,  as  we  properly  should,  among 
those  entitled  to  social  help  toward  rehabilitation  all  persons  who 
have  contracted  disease  largely  because  of  conditions  inherent  in 
their  work,  we  shall  have  to  include  several  forms  of  merchandis- 
ing, clerical  work,  teaching,  and  even  homemaking,  among  those 
occupations  whose  hazards  render  processes  of  salvaging  desirable. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  enlightened  policies  of  social  economy 
will  soon  create  the  necessity,  in  all  civilized  countries,  of  devising 
definite  programs  of  rehabilitation  for  permanent  use  in  restoring 
to  maximum  usefulness  the  victims  of  economic  pursuits,  as  well 
as  for  occasional  use  in  restoring  the  partly  broken  victims  of  war. 
What  are  some  of  the  facts  already  learned  from  experience  which 
should  be  considered  in  making  policies  and  programs  for  the 
future? 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  problems  of  effective  rehabilita- 
tion are  difficult  and  baffling.  To  effect  physical  upbuilding,  to 
inspire  ambition,  to  give  suitable  guidance,  to  kindle  or  rekindle 
cultural  and  civic  interests,  and  to  initiate  or  extend  training 
toward  vocational  competency — all  these  are  many  times  more 
difficult  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  sickness  and  acci- 
dent than  they  are  in  the  cases  of  normal  persons  and  especially 
normal  young  people.  We  have  to  deal  with  adults  who  have 
become  largely  individualized  and  habituated  to  special  routines 
of  vocations  and  living.    But  also  the  very  conditions  which  make 
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rehabilitation  necessary  seem  to  have  entailed  a  period  of  physical 
and  vocational,  and  often  intellectual  and  moral,  dependency. 
To  an  extent  that  usually  startles  the  inexperienced,  convalescent 
or  even  recovered  soldiers  or  workers  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
their  pension  or  "compensation"  as  absolving  them  from  further 
responsibility  for  advancing  their  status,  for  partial  self-support 
or,  in  too  many  instances,  even  for  maintaining  self-respect.  In 
those  occupations  even  where  as  yet  nothing  equivalent  to  em- 
ployers' liability  maintains,  the  man  handicapped  in  maturity 
is  too  prone  to  rest  back  on  his  family  or  his  neighbors  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Let  it  be  accepted,  however,  in  the  second  place,  as  now  a 
matter  of  demonstrated  experience,  that,  given  sufficient  invest- 
ment of  competent  guidance,  definite  training,  and  wise  over- 
sight, there  is  no  field  of  education  in  which  better  results  can  be 
secured  than  in  the  educational  rehabilitation  of  broken  men.  But 
special  and  peculiar  educational  conditions  and  demands  must  be 
met;  otherwise  the  best  intentioned  programs  will  fail.  In  this 
field,  at  any  rate,  educators  must  be  ready  to  surrender  many 
cherished  preconceptions. 

For  example,  these  men  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  guidance — 
not  the  guidance  only  that  informs,  but  also  that  which  inspires 
and  persistently  leads.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  open  up  courses  of 
training,  and,  after  suitable  testing,  to  inform  these  men,  whose 
old  habit-structures  have  been  partly  shattered,  what  are  their 
best  possibilities.  They  are  often  lethargic ;  they  require  vigorous 
arousing.  Like  men  who  have  passed  through  bankruptcy,  they 
have  lost  largely  of  their  native  confidence.  Much  of  this  may 
readily  be  assumed  to  be  incidental  to  convalescence;  and  it  is 
a  natural  conclusion  that  once  convalescence  is  accomplished, 
interest  and  ambition  will  revive  and  will-power  grow  strong. 
But  experience  demonstrates  the  urgent  need  of  prompt  action, 
even  during  convalescence,  to  prevent  a  variety  of  possibly  per- 
manent lapses,  harmful  habituations,  easy  acceptance  of  the  lazy 
life,  even  of  the  unmoral  life. 

Again,  experience  shows  that  courses  of  instruction  and  training 
offered  to  these  men,  if  they  are  to  make  an  effective  appeal,  must 
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be  of  the  "short-unit"  variety.  That  is,  there  must  be  offered 
courses  of  lessons,  exercises,  or  projects  extending  over  from 
twenty  to  thirty  hours,  and  capable  of  being  completed  in  from 
one  week  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  daily  given 
by  the  learner.  Because  there  are  involved  here  certain  peda- 
gogical principles  of  far-reaching  importance,  a  few  illustrations 
taken  from  the  problems  confronting  a  committee  framing  courses 
of  study  to  be  used  in  reconstruction  hospitals,  and  in  schools  re- 
ceiving disabled  soldiers  after  leaving  the  hospitals,  may  be  of 
interest. 

It  is  found  that  many  of  the  "boys"  in  the  hospitals  have  been 
reared  on  farms,  have  worked  on  farms,  and  in  some  cases  have 
farmed  as  tenants  or  owners.  Those  of  strongest  character  now 
look  wistfully  toward  farming  as  a  possible  future,  and  even  the 
weak  and  unstable  can  readily  be  arousd  to  a  desire  to  return  to 
work  on  the  soil  with  domestic  animals.  Few  of  them,  however, 
have  had  any  adequate  training  for  farm  occupations.  Such 
powers  as  they  possess  "just  grew".  Quite  likely  they  already 
appreciate  that  only  scientific  farming  pays  now.  Do  they  know 
anything  about  farm  accounting?  No,  and  it  is  hard  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  anything  for  them  in  a  course  in  bookkeeping. 
A  course  in  farm  bookkeeping  will  appeal  to  a  few;  but  as  these 
courses  are  commonly  written,  they  are  too  elaborate,  exhaustive, 
and  intricate  for  the  average  man.  So  the  committee  asks  for 
"short-unit"  courses  as  follows:  "A  twenty-hour  course  in  farm 
accounts,  not  involving  inventories  of  double  entry,  for  farmers 
who  have  had  only  a  sixth-grade  education  and  may  expect  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $i,ooo  per  year;"  a  similar  course,  but 
including  annual  inventories,  for  which  specially  designed  blanks 
are  prepared;  and  "a  simple  double-entry  course  containing 
journal  and  ledger  with  distributed  columns  for  cash,  etc.,  for 
farmers  of  only  eighth-grade  education."  These  courses,  with 
proper  guidance,  are  expected  to  appeal  to  the  men  and  to  give 
very  practical  results. 

In  other  directions  the  committee  searches  for  short-unit 
courses  which  shall  be  practical  and  which  easily  suggest  their 
practicability  to  the  men:     "English  for  non-English-speaking 
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adults,  illiterate  in  their  native  language";  "friendly  letter- writing 
for  English-speaking  men  of  inferior  elementary  education  (not 
above  fourth  grade)";  "left-hand  writing  for  men  with  disabled 
right  hands";  "the  use  of  power-driven  stitching  machines  for 
men  with  previous  experience  in  shoe-repairing";  "course  in  use 
of  slide  rule  for  carpenters  and  other  mechanics" ;  "alfalfa  growing 
for  men  with  experience  in  farming  in  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
states" ;  "poultry  growing  as  a  'side  line'  for  village  and  suburban 
residents";  "Ford  automobile  repair  and  upkeep  for  owners." 

Naturally  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems  are  those  involving 
reeducation.  Perhaps  blinded  men  have  to  undergo  the  greatest 
amount  of  reeducation,  for  it  is  rare  that  a  sightless  man  can  re- 
sume his  old  occupation.  But  in  very  many  cases  men  who  have 
lost  legs  or  arms  must  also  be  trained  for  entirely  new  occupations. 
Not  the  least  difficult  to  educate  and  place  are  tubercular  men 
who  have  previously  followed  indoor  or  sedentary  work  and  who 
are  now  warned  that  hereafter  they  must,  if  they  are  to  live,  follow 
outdoor  occupations,  "not  too  heavy"  in  character.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  cardiac  cases  developed,  in  spite  of  selective 
service  physical  tests,  by  thousands  in  the  cantonments,  for 
whom  the  prescription  in  many  cases  is:  "no  heavy  physical 
work,  at  least  for  several  years"?  Most  helpless,  and  often  most 
hopeless,  of  all  are  the  psychic  cases,  ranging  from  temporary 
nervous  breakdown  (perhaps  shell-shock)  to  permanent  insanity 
brought  on  by  forcing  a  generally  inferior  or  specifically  defective 
nervous  mechanism  into  situations  involving  too  great  strain. 

For  many  of  these  handicapped  men  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
amount  of  training  can  prepare  them  to  compete  in  the  open 
market  for  employment.  The  Red  Cross  Institute,  which  has 
largely  undertaken  responsibility  for  the  reeducation  of  blinded 
soldiers,  is  now  making  exhaustive  investigations  in  order  to  dis- 
cover occupations  most  suited  to  the  blind.  In  fact,  its  aim  is 
to  find  especially  the  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  be 
trained  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing.  No  one 
questions  the  possibility  of  training  the  blind  for  any  one  of  scores 
of  occupations;  but  if  they  must  work  for  wages,  can  they  stand 
free  competition?    If  not,  the  only  comprehensive  alternative  is 
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some  form  of  state  protection  and  guidance  for  them,  perhaps  in 
state-directed  enterprises.  Here  we  are  in  sight  of  social  problems 
of  much  complexity,  but  they  are  problems  which  proposals  for 
rehabilitation  cannot  ignore. 

The  salvaging  of  broken  men  now  becomes  a  permanent  aim 
in  the  new  social  economy.  To  this  aim  the  experience  of  the  war 
has  already  contributed  much  of  ideal,  specific  purpose,  and 
method.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  working  only  on  the  border- 
lands of  what  must  prove  a  vitally  important  field  of  education. 
We  have  made  excellent  beginnings,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
should  recognize  them  as  beginnings  only.  Eventually  we  shall 
require,  as  means  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  crippled  and  sick- 
ened soldiers  and  workers,  special  institutions,  specially  trained 
teachers,  special  courses  of  instruction,  and  special  equipment. 
Perhaps  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  researches  and  experiments 
set  in  motion  for  this  purpose  will  be  light  on  the  problems  of 
making  education  of  the  established  types  more  purposive  and 
functional. 

David  Snedden 


The  Washington  Benevolent  Society 

What  has  been  called  the  "Democratic  Revolution  of  1800" 
produced  small  difference  in  the  outward  aspect  of  our  institu- 
tions; but,  in  forwarding  some  tendencies  and  curbing  others,  it 
registered  a  fundamental  change  in  our  political  philosophy.  It 
was  not  a  judgment  in  the  rivalry  of  favorite  fads;  the  forces 
matched  were  not  suddenly  discovered,  but  had  been  developed 
in  the  conflict  between  the  old  tradition  and  the  new  environ- 
ment, which  makes  the  slow  and  painful  metamorphosis  we  know 
as  progress.  Inertia  in  history  does  not  have  to  be  accounted  for; 
it  is  an  axiom  no  less  in  sociology  than  in  physics  that  things  must 
stay  till  they  are  moved;  and  mankind  would  have  given  no 
surprised  attention  if  the  idea  of  aristocracy,  that  the  few  are 
born  to  rule  the  many,  hallowed  by  centuries  of  custom  in  the 
'old  country',  had  been  transplanted  to  the  new.  Indeed,  one 
reads  but  scantily  in  the  records  of  the  colonies  who  is  not  im- 
pressed with  how  much  of  this  idea  was  carried  over  to  America. 
There  were  accepted  barriers  between  gentlemen  and  simple- 
men,  between  those  who  wore  their  periwigs  and  silks  and  those 
who  dressed  in  homespun.  Such  was  the  normal  system  of  society ; 
since  under  it  the  social  peace  had  been  preserved,  it  seemed  en- 
titled to  continuance ;  at  least,  so  thought  the  comfortable  classes. 
The  Federalists,  like  all  conservatives,  seemed  justified  by  time. 

But  there  were  factors  in  the  making  of  America  that  were 
bound  to  modify  this  system.  The  settlers  of  this  country  had 
come  across  the  sea  to  found  new  homes  where  they  might  have 
a  larger  opportunity  for  unhampered  worship  or  well-rewarded 
work.  The  essence  of  separatism  and  of  ambition  is  self-reliance; 
and  since,  with  few  exceptions,  they  came  of  their  own  will,  this 
was  common  to  them  all.  The  free  land  of  America  had  made  them 
self-dependent,  and  made  control  imposed  upon  them  seem 
against  all  natural  right.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  they  had 
desired  to  be  free  of  England,  justifying  their  boldness  upon  the 
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doctrine  of  the  equal  dignity  of  men.  But  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  was  written  as  a 
campaign  document;  equality  was  postulated  only  as  a  basis 
for  the  claim  of  liberty,  a  philosophy  which  the  conservatives 
were  willing  to  endorse  when  intended  only  for  the  export  trade. 
It  was  some  twenty  years  before  they  were  embarrassed  with 
this  memory.  But  philosophies  insist  on  being  universally 
applied.  The  American  success  sent  out  a  stimulus  that  was 
received  in  France,  tremendously  increased,  and  then  sent  back 
again  across  the  sea.  What  Jefferson  had  written  when  George 
the  Third  brushed  aside  the  guaranties  of  liberty  seemed  suit- 
able to  quote  when  Hamilton  and  Fisher  Ames  made  their  great 
affirmations  of  the  privileges  of  property.  Democracy  was  be- 
coming a  national  ideal.  The  Federalists  with  their  business  pro- 
gram failed  to  recognize  this  fact,  or,  if  they  did  perceive  it,  would 
not  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  common  folk,  scorning  arts  by  which 
they  might  have  thrived.  In  this  they  were  more  nice  than  wise; 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  made  that  clear,  at 
least  to  younger  members  of  the  party. 

The  old  system  of  following  policies  irrespective  of  public 
opinion  was  gone  forever,  wrote  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Rufus  King  in 
1802: 

It  never  can  and  never  will  be  revived.  The  experiment,  such  as  it 
was,  has  failed,  and  to  attempt  its  restoration  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  undertake  the  resurrection  of  a  carcass  seven  years  in  its  grave. 

Noah  Webster,  writing  from  Connecticut,  took  the  same 
position. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which,  I  think,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
Washington  School  have  uniformly  erred.  They  have  attempted  to 
resist  the  force  of  current  opinion,  instead  of  falling  into  the  current 
with  a  view  to  direct  it.     .     .     .    Between  the  unbending  firmness  of 

a  H n  [and]  the  obsequiousness  of  a  J n,  there  is  a  way  to 

preserve  the  confidence  of  the  populace,  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity. 

One  reason  why  the  people  had  rebuked  the  Federalist  leaders 
was  founded  on  the  impression  that  they  were  leading  toward  a 
monarchy.     Many  of  the  opposition  papers  ceased  to  use  the 
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name  Federalist  in  their  editorials,  and  preferred  to  talk  of  the 
"Aristocrats",  whereas  their  own  name,  RepubHcan,  seemed  to 
invoke  the  loyalty  of  all  those  who  believed  in  the  existing 
form  of  government.  Something  must  be  done  to  set  the  people 
right. 

The  change  of  rulers  [declared  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Spectator, 
in  1804]  which  this  state  and  the  United  States  have  experienced, 
may  be  ascribed  more  to  names  and  to  the  charm  of  words,  than  to 
any  conduct  or  measure  of  the  federal  administration.  It  is  probable 
that  nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  federal  administration  as  the  malicious  insinuation, 
that  the  Federalists  are  friends  to  monarchical  government.  .  .  . 
These  Machiavellian  politicians  by  the  same  magic  have  annexed  a 
peculiar  property  to  the  name  republicanism.  .  .  It  now  stands 
thus,  republicans  can  do  no  wrong. 

A  shrewd  reform  was  already  under  way ;  for,  two  years  before, 
certain  papers  had  rechristened  the  party  with  a  reassuring  title ; 
Federalists  were  gone,  they  said,  and  Federal  Republicans  had 
come  to  take  their  place.  In  the  botany  of  politics  a  rose  may 
change  its  perfume  with  its  name.  Now  the  Federalists  took 
counsel  as  to  the  designation  of  their  enemies. 

Jacobin  [averred  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1803]  was  too 
offensive  to  obtain  currency  as  a  universal  name,  and  excepting  to  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  unjust;  the  appellation  of  republican  is  claimed 
in  common  by  both  parties,  and  therefore  is  not  the  least  discrimina- 
tive; whereas  democrat  being  a  name  taken  by  themselves  and  liable 
to  no  objection  on  our  part,  is  that  which  alone  should  be  used  in 
writing  of  our  political  opponents. 

Most  Federalist  editors  accepted  this  advice,  though  the  change 
was  most  offensive  to  certain  stalwarts  of  the  old  regime. 

The  Jeffersonians  in  New  York  City  had  early  learned  the  use 
of  various  social  aids  to  partisan  fidelity.  Societies  were  formed 
where  mutual  encouragement  might  circulate  with  pots  of  ale, 
and  plots  be  laid  against  the  enemy.  But  since  this  enemy  con- 
trolled the  government,  these  plots  were  said  to  smack  of  treason. 
Washington  had  issued  his  warning  against  such  secret  clubs; 
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and  Hamilton,  "the  servile  copyist  of  Mr.  Pitt  (so  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson)  thought  he,  too,  must  have  his  alarms,  his  insurrection," 
and  had  joined  his  chief  in  condemnation.  But  the  Columbian 
Order,  or  as  it  was  more  generally  known,  the  Tammany  Society, 
soon  stripped  of  Federalist  members,  survived  to  menace  Fed- 
eralism in  New  York.  This  famous  order  had  befen  founded,  it 
was  professed,  for  charitable  and  social  purposes,  and  now  that  it 
assumed  a  more  ambitious  r61e  it  by  no  means  forgot  its  earlier 
functions;  for  under  any  government  approaching  a  democracy 
bounties  to  the  poor  and  entertainments,  panem  et  cir censes,  are 
well  mixed  with  party  politics.  The  Federalists  in  1800  saw  with 
confessed  dismay  the  effectiveness  of  their  opponents'  methods; 
and  Hamilton  himself,  who  throughout  the  late  campaign  had 
berated  Tammany  and  all  its  works,  now  quietly  proposed  the 
flattery  of  imitation.  Writing  to  James  A.  Bayard  in  1 802 ,  he  set 
forth  a  plan  of  a  "Christian  Constitutional  Society",  shrewdly 
propagandist  even  in  its  title,  which  should  have  its  branches  in 
all  cities  to  promote  true  patriotism.  The  party  must  become  the 
patron  of  the  poor;  one  proposition  was  to  "institute  in  such 
places — first,  societies  for  the  relief  of  immigrants;  second,  acad- 
emies, each  with  one  professor,  for  instructing  the  different  classes 
of  mechanics  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  elements 
of  chemistry.  The  cities  have  been  employed  by  the  Jacobins 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  country."  Apparently  this  well-laid 
scheme  was  not  put  into  practise,  but  such  suggestions  were  not 
lost. 

Jefferson's  embargo,  in  1807,  so  stiffened  the  resistance  of  the 
business  interests  that  the  Federal  party  in  New  York,  as  else- 
where, shook  off  its  lethargy  of  hopelessness  and  entered  into  the 
contest  for  control.  No  expedient  which  had  brought  success 
to  their  opponents  should  be  left  untried.  They  had  observed 
by  what  devices  the  Tammany  Society  had  drawn  support  from 
classes  who  had  no  ears  for  studied  argument.  They  had  seen 
this  organization  in  its  menacing  vitality  spread  to  other  cities 
and  register  new  victories.  Such  methods  seemed  adapted  to  a 
democracy;  taste  could  not  be  considered;  the  Federalists  re- 
solved to  adopt  them  before  it  was  too  late. 
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In  the  spring  of  1808,  Isaac  Sebring,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
the  city,  with  the  aid  of  Oulian  C.  Verplanck  and  Richard  Varick, 
conceived  a  project  by  which  he  thought  this  might  be  accom- 
pHshed.  If  the  FederaHsts  had  no  leader  who  could  rival  Jefferson 
in  winning  the  great  mass  of  men,  at  least  they  had  the  name  of 
Washington,  whose  potency  grew  with  the  years;  and  to  turn 
this  asset  into  current  value,  on  July  12th,  a  society  was  formed 
to  keep  fresh  his  memory  and  carry  out  his  principles.  For  its 
foundation,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  Mr.  Sebring  forwarded  the 
money;  Colonel  Varick  gave  the  prestige  of  his  patronage;  and 
Verplanck,  then  but  twenty- two  years  old,  supplied  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Whatever  were  the  sources  of  its  early 
strength,  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  was  immediately 
successful.  The  new  society,  like  that  of  Tammany,  held  its 
meetings  in  secret,  and  engaged  to  promote  good  fellowship  among 
its  members  and  to  relieve  those  who  were  in  want.  It  was  par- 
ticularly hospitable  to  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  but  through 
its  charm  of  mystery  and  picturesqueness  it  appealed  to  men  of 
high  and  low  degree ;  no  workman  was  too  humble  to  be  welcomed 
to  its  ranks  to  march  for  Federalist  principles;  even  the  negroes 
had  their  "Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Africa."  Its  pose 
was  of  impartial  patriotism — a  harmless  affectation,  since  no  one 
was  deceived. 

The  society  held  its  first  celebration  on  February  22,  1809, 
marching  to  the  Zion  Church  to  hear  a  discourse  by  Samuel  M. 
Hopkins;  and  such  support  had  been  accorded  to  the  enterprise 
that,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  more  than  a  thousand  sat  down 
to  supper  in  five  taverns,  the  president  and  his  honorary  staff 
appearing  several  times  at  each,  that  none  might  feel  slighted. 
The  plan  was  soon  adopted  in  other  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 
Everywhere  appeared  the  little  manual  called  Washington's 
Legacy,  which  contained  his  portrait,  his  Farewell  Address  (not 
leaving  out  his  warning  against  secret  political  clubs!),  and  some- 
times a  Chronological  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  of  the 
Foregoing  Address.  Often,  too,  the  constitutions  of  the  nation 
and  the  state  were  printed,  and  a  blank  certificate  of  member- 
ship to  be  filled  in  by  the  local  officers.    The  statement  of  the 
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constitution  of  the  society  is  not  uniform;  but  that  of  the  town 
of  Galway,  in  Saratoga  County,  may  serve  as  an  example.  Be- 
sides commemorating  Washington,  it  was  "to  promote  harmony 
and  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  members;  to  endeavor  to 
collect  and  diffuse  correct  information  on  matters  respecting  our 
state  and  national  affairs,  as  a  means  of  inculcating  sound  political 
principles  .  .  .  and  a  constant  watchfulness  against  the  in- 
trigues of  men,  to  whatever  political  party  they  belong."  An 
indirect  attack  was  made  on  Jefifersonians,  when  it  required  that, 
"No  person  that  is  an  atheist,  a  deist,  a  profane  swearer,  a  drunk- 
ard, or  doth  not  respect  the  Christian  Sabbath,  shall  be  received 
as  a  member  of  this  society."  Benevolences  from  the  common 
chest  were  to  be  granted  to  poor  members ;  but  to  guard  against 
abuse  it  was  provided  that  not  more  than  two  dollars  a  month 
should  be  given  to  an  applicant  without  a  general  vote.  Largely 
for  this  purpose,  each  member  paid  a  dollar  as  initiation  fee  and 
fifty  cents  a  year  as  dues.  Sometimes,  as  was  the  case,  for 
example,  in  the  northern  town  of  Potsdam,  there  was  maintained 
a  library  which  was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  society  spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  It 
followed  Tammany  to  Rhode  Island,  and  was  taken  up  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  especially  Ver- 
mont, while  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  each  had  its  local 
organization,  that  in  Philadelphia  enduring  long  enough  to  wel- 
come Lafayette  in  1824.  It  had  "runners"  who  spent  their  time 
in  organizing  branches,  and  developing  such  fraternity  and 
loyalty  among  the  members  that  Republican  conventions  roundly 
condemned  the  society  as  dangerous  to  the  nation  because  of 
secrecy  and  friendship  for  Great  Britain. 

It  was  the  element  of  secrecy  that  most  perturbed  the  Madi- 
sonians;  no  guess  was  too  extravagant  as  to  what  took  place 
behind  closed  doors  and  curtained  windows.  In  New  England 
after  1812,  when  recruiting  officers  were  baffled  by  mysterious 
counsel  to  the  young,  the  Republicans  cried  out  in  wrath  against 
the  "Washington  Benevolents."  Desertions  and  escapes  were 
charged  to  their  cabals;  and  when  some  candidate  whose  outlook 
had  been  hopeful  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls, 
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outraged  partisans  of  Madison  averred  that  the  records  of  this 
pestilent  society,  if  they  were  once  forthcoming,  would  lay  bare 
a  scandalous  conspiracy.  Fantastic  fabrications  were  made  to 
pass  as  the  awful  oaths  required  of  its  members,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  watch  closely  for  some  overt  act  on  which  to 
base  a  charge  of  treason.  The  Federalists,  of  course,  exulted  at 
the  furor  their  society  created,  each  new  outcry  testifying  to  its 
effectiveness. 

Yet  their  secrets  were  innocent  enough.  Several  years  ago, 
by  accident,  there  was  discovered  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, an  ancient  volume  of  ledger-like  appearance,  which, 
after  pasted  clippings  had  been  steamed  away,  disclosed  in  fair 
round  writing  the  ritual  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society.^ 
There  was  provided  for  their  monthly  meetings  a  punctilious 
ceremonial  requiring  ten  officers;  and,  to  insure  a  uniformity  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  regular  reports  were  forwarded  to 
the  parent  society  in  New  York.  The  neophyte  was  solemnly 
assured  that  under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  "our 
right  has  been  impaired,  our  constitution  disregarded,  and  dis- 
sensions and  distress  have  prevailed  among  our  citizens."  As 
he  was  examined  for  the  last  induction,  he  was  asked  as  to  his 
country,  "Are  you  willing  to  use  your  exertion  to  preserve  it 
against  the  inroads  of  despotism,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy?" 

It  was  customary  for  the  society  on  Washington's  Birthday 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  to  listen  to  patriotic  oratory,  more  or  less 
frankly  Federalist  in  flavor;  and  the  great  departed  chieftain  was 
commemorated  as  summing  up  the  civic  virtues.  He  it  was,  said 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  making  the  first  of  these  addresses  in  Febru- 
ary, 1809 — he  it  was,  who  prevented  us  from  rushing  into  the 
abyss  of  French  fraternity.  What  had  been  the  fate  of  most 
republics  in  the  world?  "Where  were  Switzerland,  Genoa,  Venice 
and  Holland?  Where  had  been  America  but  for  Washington?" 
One  year  later,  Peter  A.  Jay,  speaking  when  America  had  felt 
the  pinch  of  Napoleon's  continental  system,  thought  it  timely  to 

»See  Harlan  H.  Ballard  in  Collections  of  the  Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4  (1913),  pp.  279-298. 
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berate  the  French  and  the  Ideas  of  revolution  so  dear  to  Jefifer- 
sonians : 

Washington  was  not  to  be  fascinated  by  the  syren  song  of  equal- 
ity .  .  .  and  uninfected  with  the  absurd  and  pernicious  sophisms 
of  these  modern  days,  he  never  apostasized  from  the  belief  of  his 
fathers  and  thought  it  was  no  matter  of  importance  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  public  whether  there  were  one  God  or  twenty. 

But  many  orators  were  not  content  with  these  indirect  attacks. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  society's  young  secretary,  had  the  previ- 
ous July  delivered  an  oration  wherein  he  first  recalled  the  prosper- 
ous days  of  Federalism.  But  at  length  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
slept : 

So  completely  were  the  people  drugged  with  the  opiates  of  flattery 
and  fair  profession,  that  they  lay  in  stupid  lethargy,  and  saw  their 
navy  dismantled  and  their  commerce  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  petty 
pirate.  They  saw  without  indignation  the  temples  of  justice  broke 
open  and  the  judiciary,  the  foremost  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Unmoved,  they  beheld  a  system  of 
executive  corruption  and  unconstitutional  influence  sprouting  forth 
from  the  head  of  the  administration,  spreading  through  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  and  enveloping  the  representative  majesty  of  our 
nation  in  its  broad  and  poisonous  shade. 

Madison,  if  not  himself  destructive,  was  the  patron  of  the 
admirers  of  French  licentiousness.  Josiah  Quincy,  who  somewhat 
later  addressed  the  Boston  branch,  Inquired  of  "Our  rulers — who 
are  they,  and  what  Is  true  of  them?  Mr.  Madison  is  President; 
Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War.  Every  man  of  them 
In  Washington's  day  was  the  enemy  of  his  policy."  Such  was  the 
style  of  oratory  addressed  to  this  society  in  its  various  branches 
throughout  its  dozen  years  of  life;  most  famous  Federalists  were 
glad  to  speak  before  It,  from  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  gave  the 
counsel  of  the  passing  generation,  to  Daniel  Webster,  who  vouch- 
safed the  promise  of  the  new. 

The  Tammany  Society  had  a  home  in  Martllng's  Tavern,  which 
the  Federalists  were  wont  contemptuously  to  call  "the  Pigpen." 
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Sebring  and  his  colleagues  In  the  enterprise  boldly  set  about  to 
shame  their  rivals  by  building  a  great  hall,  to  be  maintained  ex- 
clusively for  party  purposes.  At  the  evening  meeting,  February 
22,  1809,  it  was  decided  to  sell  eight  thousand  shares  of  stock  at 
ten  dollars  each.  During  the  spring  a  plot  was  purchased  on  the 
corner  of  Reade  Street  and  Broadway;  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
the  society  proceeded  with  much  pomp  and  pride  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  Washington  Hall,  probably  the  first  edifice  in  America  so 
built  for  party  purposes.  The  stone  was  set  in  place  by  the 
president,  Isaac  Sebring,  with  all  formality.  "Built  by  the  friends 
of  Washington,"  he  said,  "may  it  never  be  polluted  by  the  enemies 
of  that  illustrious  and  revered  statesman."  This  solemn  cere- 
mony then  completed,  the  company  marched  to  the  North  Dutch 
Church,  where  a  special  ode  was  sung,  according  to  the  custom, 
and  the  oration  we  have  mentioned  was  pronounced  by  Gullan 
C.  Verplanck. 

The  imposing  building  with  high  pediment  and  decorated 
cornice  was  hailed  as  a  monument  to  Federalist  enterprise;  but 
though  some  well-to-do  members,  like  Philip  Hone,  bought 
twenty-five  shares  or  more,  only  about  half  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  for  Its  erection  were  subscribed.  Sebring  was  obliged  to 
borrow  heavily;  and,  in  181 7,  the  hall  was  sold  as  a  hotel,  though 
still  considered  as  the  headquarters  of  the  party,  and  the  stopping- 
place  for  most  New  England  Federalists  passing  to  and  from  the 
nation's  capital.  But  what  was  done  by  the  "Benevolents"  in 
New  York  City  was  orthodox  for  all  the  chapters,  and  soon  other 
Washington  Halls  were  built  as  temples  for  the  faithful.  Such 
were  those  In  Albany  and  Troy,  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  more  commodious  structure  put  up  in  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  pageantry  of  the  society  was  likewise  soon  reduced  to  code, 
following  the  New  York  precedent.  The  members  always  marched 
in  thirteen  grand  divisions,  each  preceded  by  a  banner  with  the 
name  and,  possibly,  the  "counterfeit  presentment,"  of  a  hero  of 
the  Revolution,  the  choice  not  left  to  chance  but  specified  in 
order — Hancock,  McDougall,  Putnam,  on  to  Hamilton,  the  last. 
The  chief  standard  of  the  line  was  always  that  of  Washington, 
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richly  fringed  and  mounted,  and  generally  escorted  by  the  war- 
worn veterans  of  the  Revolution.  The  cultus  of  the  Father  of 
His  Country  had  in  one  short  decade  reached  to  such  develop- 
ment that  "relics"  like  his  gorget  were  sometimes  carried  in  the 
honorable  place  of  the  procession.  It  was  customary  for  an  offi- 
cer, perhaps  the  first  vice-president,  to  carry  in  his  hand  the 
sacrosanct  Farewell  Address,  while  others  bore  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  were  other  flags 
and  pennants  commemorating  each  some  glorious  event,  such  as 
the  Christmas  victory  at  Trenton  or  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
until  with  bands  and  banners,  mounted  men  and  carriages,  and 
the  thousands  four  abreast,  the  eye  was  surfeited  with  splendor. 
Thanks  to  Colonel  Richard  Piatt,  who  had  devised  the  scheme, 
the  ceremonies  of  Rogation  Week  in  medieval  Rome  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  nicely  ordered.  It  was  the  public  ritual  of  nation- 
alism— performed,  ironically  enough,  by  the  party  of  the  Hartford 
Convention. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Peter  A.  Jay  describes  the  ceremonies 
in  which  he  bore  a  part  : 

The  Celebration  of  yesterday  occasioned  much  exultation  among 
the  Federalists.  The  Society  walked  in  procession  and  amounted  to 
more  than  two  thousand.  Many  gentlemen  kept  aloof,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  assemblages  I  have  ever  seen.  It  con- 
sisted of  substantial  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  of  men  of  the  mid- 
dling class,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  old  Revolutionary  officers 
and  soldiers.  Almost  all  of  them  possess  influence  and  can  bring  to 
the  poll  other  votes  besides  their  own. 

Such  was  the  society,  with  its  scores  of  branches  and  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  members.  It  was  vain  for  DeWitt  Clinton  to  sneer 
at  the  parade  he  saw  in  Utica,  or  for  William  Cobbett  to  write 
with  scorn  in  his  London  Weekly  Register;  the  enterprise  was  as 
successful  as  its  founders  could  have  hoped.  All  this  meeting 
and  marching  and  dining  was  not  without  effect  in  New  York 
City,  for  example.  The  recovery  of  the  majority  in  the  Common 
Council,  which  had  been  lost  in  1804,  was  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  society,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  conduct  an 
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elaborate  illumination.  The  "Washington  Benevolents"  and  their 
friends  of  the  Hamilton  Society,  which  met  in  Hamilton  Hall  in 
Cherry  Street,  let  no  occasion  pass  without  a  parade  and  a  feast 
with  innumerable  toasts.  Decay,  slow  or  rapid,  according  with  the 
sentiment  of  sections,  set  in  after  the  announcement  of  the  peace 
in  1815.  But  when,  in  1834,  William  Sullivan  was  writing  an 
account  of  the  celebrations  of  the  various  branches  in  1812,  he 
remarked,  "If  ever  the  day  shall  come  when  like  perils  shall  over- 
take the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  let  them  remember 
this  example."  In  this  connection,  then,  it  is  apposite  to  note  the 
observation  of  a  pamphleteer  in  1840,  that  the  Tippecanoe  Clubs 
of  that  year,  with  all  their  extravagances,  were  but  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society. 

Dixon  Ryan  Fox 


The  New  Puritanism 

Those  of  us  who  cannot  forget  that  philosophy,  stripped  of  its 
verbal  pomp  and  formidable  technic,  is  a  total  gesture  toward 
reality,  and  a  vision  of  it,  have  been  peculiarly  distressed  by  the 
partial  and  restrictive  character  of  much  contemporary  thinking. 
Wholesome  as  has  been  its  regard  for  facts  and  conditions,  its 
measured  emphasis  on  consequences,  we  have  felt  in  it  an  uncon- 
scious lack  of  generosity,  and  a  perhaps  deliberate  absence  of  the 
flair  and  elan,  the  color  and  enhancement  that,  remembering 
Plato  and  Spinoza,  we  have  been  disappointed  not  to  find  in 
philosophy.  The  loss  of  elan  we  have  been  willing  to  count  as 
one  of  the  costs  of  a  sober-minded  modernism  that  justified  itself 
by  its  fruits  in  the  intelligent  conduct  of  life,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  endure  the  exile  of  poetry  so  long  as  we  could  count  on  the 
access  of  power.  Though  we  may  still  spend  a  wistful  hour  or 
two  with  the  revealing  music  of  the  mystics,  whether  they  speak 
in  the  language  of  Boehme  or  of  Bergson,  we  count  the  lapse  no 
less  seductive  than  delicious.  For  there  has  fallen  on  us  of  late  a 
new  Puritanism  in  which  we  have  schooled  ourselves  to  keep 
philosophy  down  to  earth,  whither  Socrates  once  temporarily 
brought  it,  and  to  insist  that  it  be  known  and  certified  by  its 
effectiveness  in  facilitating  the  enterprises  of  politics,  of  industry, 
and  of  life. 

We  have  grown  too  sensitive  to  the  rawnesses  of  reality  to  wander 
with  any  self-possession  by  the  sounding  sea,  with  the  whisper  of 
eternity  in  our  ears.  A  sudden  conscience  pricks  us  whenever  we 
wander  into  the  pleasant  by-paths  of  contemplation,  and  reminds 
us  that  we  cannot  complacently  linger  remote  from  the  clamoring 
uncertainties  and  precarious  passions  of  a  world  in  the  remaking. 
In  a  social  setting  raw,  febrile,  and  chaotic,  amid  unrests  too 
urgent  to  permit  of  release  or  leisure,  philosophy,  unless  it  is 
frankly  to  parade  itself  a  wanton  and  delicate  indulgence,  cannot 
waste  the  fine  instrument  of  reflection  upon  private  cogitations, 
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however  subtle  and  engaging.  It  must  justify  itself  to  a  genera- 
tion whose  problems  of  reorganization  are  absorbing  all  the 
energies  of  men,  by  providing  mechanisms  for  their  most  effective 
employment. 

So  the  philosopher  has  of  late  been  assuring  us  that  by  his 
fruits  we  shall  know  him,  as  if  he  were  a  little  afraid  that  the  love 
of  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  wonder  no  longer  guaranteed  respec- 
tability to  his  profession.  His  own  age,  in  the  heat  and  con- 
fusion of  its  difficulties,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  with  him, 
because  he  idles  with  all  space  and  time  for  his  perpetual  theme. 
In  consideration  of  this  he  has  kept  to  the  strictly  plebeian 
business  of  making  his  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of 
reality,  maintaining  perhaps,  in  his  secret  heart,  the  hope  that 
like  the  philosopher  in  Plato's  "Republic,"  he  might,  after  the 
world  had  been  made  equitable  and  humane,  clamber  once  more 
out  of  the  cave,  and  loiter  in  the  sunlight,  ruminating  spaciously 
upon  eternity. 

That  this  latter-day  social  sensitiveness  of  philosophy  has  been 
restorative,  there  will  be  few  of  any  contemporary  intellectual 
faith  to  question.  Philosophy  is  no  longer  regarded,  or  at  any 
rate  publicly  professed,  as  a  pleasant  contemplative  avenue  of 
escape.  Even  Bertrand  Russell  has  turned  his  attention  from  sal- 
vation by  mathematic,  passionless  and  aloof,  to  the  working  out  of 
more  pertinent  solutions  through  the  enunciation  of  political 
ideals.  Instead  of  reflectively  casting  a  glamor  over  the  activities 
of  men,  thinkers  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  clarity  to 
their  purposes  and  definition  to  their  methods.  So  in  intention,  at 
least,  thought  has  been  justified,  rendering  a  respectable  account 
of  itself  in  the  moral  economy.  Thought  may  still  be  the  light  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  "the  chief  glory  of  man";  but  its  glimmer  has, 
for  the  pragmatist,  ceased  to  be  ornamental. 

It  is  exactly  in  its  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  instrumental 
phases  of  the  social  process,  however,  that  is  revealed  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  pragmatic  vision.  Like  the  business  man  without 
an  avocation,  it  must  always  talk  shop.  And  one  might  well 
applaud  the  philosopher  for  recognizing  that  in  so  disordered  a 
society  only  the  decadent  or  the  unblushing  intellectual  aristo- 
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crat  would  dare  to  snatch  much  time  for  dreaming.  The  trivia 
of  experience  have  been  brushed  aside  precisely  that  we  might 
attend  more  completely  to  the  many  things  needful. 

The  avowed  aim  of  this  devotion  to  the  clarifying  of  contem- 
porary purposes  and  the  devising  of  mechanisms  for  their  attain- 
ment has  been  the  redistribution  of  possibilities  for  the  widest 
enjoyment  of  a  life  rich,  equitable,  and  abundant.  But  surely  a 
morality  devoted  to  so  conspicuously  naturalistic  an  ideal  be- 
comes ironically  narrow  and  partial  when  it  excludes  from  con- 
sideration those  joyous  moments  of  equilibrium  which,  were 
experience  better  ordered,  might  be  more  frequent  and  intense. 
For  though  totally  inconsequential  as  instruments,  these  interims 
are  their  own  justifications  as  ends.  Indeed,  such  self-sufficing 
episodes  seem  to  be  the  justification  of  all  mechanisms,  and  tempt 
us  to  suppose  that  in  a  more  humane  order  their  occurrence  would 
be  perpetual,  various,  and  satisfying. 

Philosophy  has  always,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  a  little  sus- 
picious of  those  lyric  moments  of  art,  love,  and  religion,  when  by 
a  sudden  magic  perfection  seems  to  have  been  realized,  and  out 
of  the  contradictions  of  reality  we  seem  suddenly  to  have  emerged 
into  the  crystalline  clarity  of  the  ideal.  Both  the  mystic's  reports 
of  such  delights  and  the  artist's  representations  of  these  fancies 
have,  perhaps  soundly,  been  regarded  as  "brief  truancies  from 
rational  practise."  Their  brief  ecstasies  seemed  too  disrupting, 
and  their  inexplicable  joys  too  dangerous  and  fruitless  an  intoxi- 
cation. Especially  did  systems  with  an  earnest  single  motive  rule 
out  these  deflecting  trivia,  as  Plato,  albeit  reluctantly,  barred 
poetry  from  his  austere  Utopia.  An  ephemeral  private  joy,  it  has 
been  presumed  by  the  moralist,  has  only  a  debilitating  effect  on 
the  individual,  and  no  appreciable  result  on  his  fellows.  A  moral- 
ity built  out  of  the  cognizance  of  human  relationships,  therefore, 
has  come  to  look  upon  escape  as  cowardly,  whether  it  be  a  gaze 
wistfully  directed  toward  another  and  eternal  world,  irregular 
imaginative  flights  from  this  world  to  one  of  fiction  and  fancy 
that  has  not  even  the  dignity  of  an  alleged  existence,  or  an  aloof 
and  superior  preoccupation  with  the  splendors  of  mathematical 
and  physical  laws.    So  have  the  artist,  the  mystic,  and  the  once 
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highly  regarded  contemplative  come  to  be  regarded  as  spoiled 
children,  whose  individual  caprice  the  moralist,  even  In  these 
days  of  Montessorl,  must  not  too  freely  Indulge. 

Thus  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  naturalist  who  has  abandoned 
the  gospel  of  unhappiness,  the  pragmatist  who  has  long  since 
recovered  from  what  Santayana  calls  the  agonized  conscience  of 
Calvinism,  are  in  this  respect  at  one  with  the  grim  and  lugubrious 
preachers  of  the  Absolute  Moral  Law.  With  something  of  the 
ancient  Puritan  devotion  to  Duty  he  has  looked  askance  at  every 
delightful  illustration  of  the  fulfillments  which  he  is  professedly 
trying  to  promote.  The  Puritan  thought  there  was  only  one 
thing  needful;  the  Pragmatist  sees  there  are  many.  In  the  old 
Puritanism,  at  least,  devotion  to  godliness  might  be  publicly  con- 
centrated on  the  Sabbath ;  but  the  pragmatist's  devotions  to  his 
fellows  keep  him  solemn,  busy,  and  unbending  all  the  days  of  the 
week.  He  insists  on  postponing  his  own  happiness  until  it  can 
be  shared  by  all,  hesitating  to  ponder  on  perfection,  or  believe 
that  It  is  possible,  where  there  are  still  so  many  Imperfections  to 
be  removed. 

Naturally  a  philosopher  so  earnestly  devoted  to  the  rectifica- 
tion of  contemporary  practise  feels  at  once  guilty  and  lackadaisical 
If  he  Indulges  in  poetic  pauses  or  leisurely  appreciations.  He  must 
always  be  up  and  doing,  or  undoing.  His  cogitations  must  ex- 
hibit a  practical  contour,  and  he  will  regard  the  exaltation  of 
dawdling,  disinterested  contemplation  as  a  species  of  class  apolo- 
getics. Even  when  he  pauses  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  he 
will  Insist  on  making  of  the  interim  a  highly  effective  moral  lesson. 

Yet  denying  as  he  does  that  there  is  a  final  perfection  toward 
which  he  is  headed,  the  pragmatist  Is  confronted  with  the  reali- 
zation that.  If  he  but  consented  to  pause  and  observe,  even  In  so 
patently  imperfect  a  world,  there  are  moments  when  in  perfection 
he  really  does  live  and  move  and  have  his  being.  There  are 
obviously  processes  all  of  whose  moments  are  delightful,  and 
utilities  which  men  thoroughly  enjoy.  But  because  the  thinking 
process  demands  the  exclusion  of  Irrelevances,  because  one  Is 
likely  to  forget  one's  destination  if  one  Is  diverted  by  every  natural 
beauty  or  human  grace  on  the  way,  the  social-minded  moralist 
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keeps  his  eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  remaining  faith- 
ful to  business  before  pleasure  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the 
business  itself  will  eventually  become  pleasant. 

With  an  austerity,  therefore,  singularly  resembling  that  of  his 
philosophic  pilgrim  fathers,  he  excludes  from  his  regard  just  those 
elements  of  experience  which  would  constitute  happiness  in  a 
better  constituted  world.  Because  in  a  particular  process  these 
joys  of  art  and  contemplation,  of  leisurely  appreciations  and  finely 
tempered  responses  to  the  qualities  of  experience,  are  irrelevant, 
they  are  permanently  removed  in  theory  to  the  periphery  of 
activity,  pleasant  but  perturbing  incidents  in  the  serious  enter- 
prises of  living. 

Yet  not  in  the  central  instrumental  process,  but  on  the  so-called 
insignificant  fringes  is  to  be  found  the  life  more  abundant.  For  it 
is  upon  these  outer,  unconsidered  edges  that  are  to  be  discovered 
the  color  and  vivacity,  the  vividness  and  variety  of  detail,  that 
clothe  the  skeleton  of  intellection  with  more  substantial  and 
luminous  joys.  They  give  quality  and  dimension  to  the  drab 
rigidities  of  thought,  fullness  and  fiber  to  the  otherwise  impover- 
ished and  formal  intellectual  process.  Had  Nature  done  more 
for  us  at  the  start,  it  is  among  these  beautiful  irrelevances  that 
we  should  perpetually  move.  The  contents  of  a  crudely  arranged 
materiality  facilely  redistributed,  the  stupidity  of  maleficent  social 
errors  corrected,  we  should  be  free  lingeringly  to  appreciate  each 
casual  quality  and  exquisite  flavor  of  existence,  since  these 
would  no  longer  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  transitional  purpose, 
which  is  merely  to  provide  them  with  a  just  and  permanent  basis 
in  which  to  flower. 

But  because  intelligence  has  not  yet  been  able  to  re-order  the 
natural  world,  so  that  instrumentalities  may  become  secondary 
and  automatic,  we  have,  with  our  human  weakness  for  consola- 
tions, verbally  made  flower  garlands  of  our  chains.  Because  there 
was  so  much  of  necessity  to  be  done  prerequisite  to  providing  the 
possibilities  of  happiness  for  all,  we  have  told  ourselves  it  was  a 
glory  and  a  grace  to  do  these  things  forever,  contenting  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  with  the  prerequisites  to  paradise.  The  social-minded 
moralist  is  much  like  the  philanthropist  who  should  wish  himself 
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still  to  be  organizing  bread  lines  in  paradise,  making  of  a  necessary 
evil  an  ideal ;  or,  to  take  a  less  flippant  instance,  like  "those  who 
because  they  must,  think  it  a  glory  to  return  to  dust,"  and 
consider  war,  at  best  a  necessary  evil,  an  exalting  passion  once  it 
is  upon  us. 

The  austerely-minded  philosopher  must,  if  he  is  not  to  omit  the 
only  term  that  gives  meaning  to  the  process  with  which  he  is 
preoccupied,  consider  those  flashes  of  beauty  and  of  joy  which 
he  casts  aside  while  he  strives  to  make  them  more  generally  and 
generously  accessible.  Though  their  enjoyment  is  still  fortuitous 
and  restricted,  their  savor  is  none  the  less  sweet.  Only  a  petu- 
lant refusal  to  accept  half  a  loaf  can  blind  the  philosopher  to  the 
very  present  delights  of  sentient,  emotional,  and  intellectual  life, 
badly  distributed  socially  and  sparsely  recurrent  even  in  favored 
individuals  though  these  be.  Instead  of  projecting  his  perfection 
into  an  ideal  future,  as  thin  and  unsatisfying  as  any  other  predi- 
cated heaven,  he  can,  in  transient  episodes  and  incidental  accom- 
paniments of  strictly  instrumental  activity,  find  the  materials  of 
perfection  at  hand.  Indeed,  if  his  perfection  is  pluralistic — and 
if  his  ideals  have  any  roots  in  the  natural  world,  it  must  be — he 
may  well  note  his  Utopia  about  him,  piecemeal,  it  is  true,  and 
scattered  brokenly  through  time  and  space.  But  these  hints  and 
arrests  of  loveliness  and  satisfaction  may  well  give  him  pause. 
For  the  heaven  which  he  is  attempting  to  accomplish  on  this 
earth  by  intelligence  will  be  composed  not  least  of  these. 

He  will,  perhaps,  find  this  moment's  grace  of  perfection,  as  did 
Schopenhauer,  in  works  of  art  before  which  he  may  pause  in 
temporarily  noble  and  undistracted  ease,  and  see  the  discrepancies 
of  reality  smoothed  out  into  a  mellifluous  and  satisfying  revela- 
tion, ideality  prefigured  intimately  in  imagination,  at  least.  He 
may  see  it  briefly  in  Nature  itself,  under  transiently  propitious 
objective  and  personal  conditions,  on  a  moonlight  in  autumn, 
upon  a  mountain  lake,  in  the  company,  perhaps,  of  a  cherished 
friend.  These  experiences  are  none  the  less  vividly  sufficing  and 
intense  because  they  are  reported  vaguely,  inchoately,  and  senti- 
mentally by  those  whose  emotional  sensitiveness  outruns  their 
analytic  precision.    The  moralist  scorns  to  reckon  them  into  his 
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dignified  estimates;  yet  to  the  characters  in  such  an  idyll  the  slow 
processionals  of  thought  seem  comparatively  flat  and  flaccid. 
The  moralist,  it  appears  to  them,  must  logically  blame  Nature 
(as  if  anyone  were  still  naive  enough  to  derive  glee  from  such 
wasted  vituperation)  for  not  permitting  life  to  provide  more  of 
these  complete  and  generous  moments  without  so  many  bleakly 
servile  interims  interspersed  between  them. 

Are  these  sheerly  delightful  episodes  to  be  discounted  in  a  com- 
plete valuation  because  they  have  from  an  instrumental  stand- 
point no  fruits  for  life?  Or  do  not  these  rather  seem  to  be  the 
fruits  which,  in  an  Eden  remolded  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire, 
would  be  gratuitously  granted  us?  Philosophy  in  its  anxiety  to 
be  practically  directive  in  the  organization  of  the  future  is  in 
danger  of  lapsing  into  a  running  commentary  on  reality,  an  obli- 
gato  to  the  set  melodies  of  the  present.  Yet  the  full  task  of  a 
creative  intelligence  is  to  be  always  projecting  new  values,  to 
envisage  a  richer  future  out  of  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  the 
present.  It  must,  of  course,  emphasize  instruments,  since  senti- 
mentalists and  graceful-visioned  revolutionaries — hitherto  those 
alone  who  chiefly  preoccupied  themselves  with  the  future — have 
so  often  forgotten  that  an  ideal  with  no  substructure  in  reality  is 
at  best  an  eloquent  and  futile  gesture,  such  evanescent,  irrecover- 
able stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  Private  visions  utterly  divorced 
from  contacts  with  the  possibilities  already  afoot  in  their  environ- 
ments cannot  hope  to  attain  any  natural  and  public  embodiment, 
but  must  remain  metaphysical  chimeras,  however  captivating 
their  prospectus.  On  the  other  hand,  too  complete  absorption  in 
the  mechanisms  which  will  give  potential  values  positive  and  per- 
tinent existence  has,  in  much  contemporary  thought,  come  to  mean 
absorption  in  mechanism  itself. 

This  toying  with  technic  is  not  any  the  more  pardonable  be- 
cause it  is  so  serious  and  well  intentioned.  Whenever  philosophy 
has  lost  itself  in  mechanism,  whether  moral,  social,  or  celestial,  it 
has  insisted  that  the  object  of  its  bright  particular  preoccupation 
was  the  one  thing  needful.  The  problems  as  to  the  one  and  the 
many,  the  particular  and  the  universal,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
know  the  real  world,  recondite  and  special  as  is  the  jargon  in 
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which  they  were  and  still  are  stated,  are  to  those  who  discuss 
them  by  no  means  frivolous  and  negligible.  The  origin  of  a 
philosophic  problem  is  always  human  in  its  implications  and  its 
emphasis,  however  inhumanly  remote  the  technic  becomes. 
Contemporary  humanism  is  not  exempt  from  the  latter  possi- 
bility. It  is  so  engrossed  in  organizing  the  journey  that  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  think  about  the  Promised  Land. 

The  history  of  this  preoccupation  has  already  been  suggested. 
Since  philosophy  became  conscious  of  itself  as  an  interpretive  and 
clarifying  organ,  as  truly  a  guide  and  counsellor  of  its  age  as  it 
has  been  its  offspring,  it  jias  been  acutely  cognizant  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. It  has  seen  what  intelligence  could  accomplish  in  the 
control  of  Nature,  and  how  much  disaster  might  be  averted  by 
its  application  to  the  distinctively  human  difficulties  of  man.  It 
has  seen  the  future  not  in  the  fixed  outlines  of  a  divine  plan  whose 
ancient  dictated  syllables  we  go  on  willy-nilly  repeating  in  their 
predestined  accents,  but  as  a  cumulative  progression  whose  un- 
predictable values  intelligence  may  itself  originate,  accomplish, 
and  enhance.  It  has  pictured  its  Utopia  not  as  a  far-off  divine 
event,  but  rather  as  a  total  realization  of  this  earth  which,  though 
it  might  be  infinitely  better,  yet  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  the 
best  we  would  bring  about.  It  is  because  it  offers  such  excellent — 
not  to  add  our  only — raw  material  that,  like  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
we  look  forward  contentedly  to  a  local  familiar  paradise  on  earth. 

If  the  creation  of  new  ideals  and  larger  fulfillments  of  human 
possibilities  is  part  of  the  business  of  philosophy,  it  is  time  to 
plead  that  the  philosopher  see  the  hints  and  lyric  signs  of  those 
fulfillments  in  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  blue  which  even  a 
pragmatist  on  a  holiday  may  observe.  In  art  the  ideal  is  purely 
representative,  a  fiction  illustrating  what  life  might  eventually 
be.  But  the  more  startling  fact  is  that  life  is  itself  not  infre- 
quently what  we  might  have  dreamed  it  could  have  become.  This 
is  so  chiefly,  we  are  informed  by  middle-aged  realism,  because 
youth  cherishes  what  its  own  passion  enhances  and  worships 
what  out  of  an  impoverished  present  it  imaginatively  creates. 
Yet  granted  that  the  most  promising  reality  can  seem  perfect  only 
when  clothed  with  the  fever  of  enthusiasm,  these  episodes,  ephem- 
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eral  though  they  be  and  factitiously  heightened  in  tone,  do  yield 
us  an  exquisite  sense  of  congruity  with  a  magnificently  ordered 
world.  We  live  for  once  in  a  smooth  concurrence  of  harmoniously 
satisfied  instincts,  and  could  that  posture  of  experience  be  con- 
gealed into  an  eternity,  we  feel  so  rich  a  monotony  could  not  be 
wearisome. 

The  realist  retorts  with  cynical  impatience  that  as  a  matter  of 
record  this  glowing  brevity  of  peace,  when  the  calm  of  conflicts 
perfectly  resolved  is  upon  us,  never  lasts  long,  that  even  the 
rarefied  intoxication  of  the  mystic  melts  away  in  the  cold  gray 
actuality  of  dawn.  A  moment  is  not  any  the  more  significant, 
he  warns  us,  because  we  endow  it  with  the  passion  of  poetry, 
lingeringly  appreciative,  nor  does  the  vividness  conferred  by 
ardor  give  a  singular  and  indubitable  authority  to  the  happy 
incidental  pauses  in  the  struggling  process  of  life.  One  cannot 
burn  always  with  a  hard,  gem-like  flame,  nor  can  the  tenor  of 
existence — if  one  may  permit  one's  self  the  pun — maintain  itself 
forever  at  high  C.  Rather  from  the  standpoint  of  a  workaday 
realism  these  fits  of  passion  and  of  mirth,  of  love,  of  friendship, 
and  of  cool,  clean  dawns,  are  necessary  relaxations  which  serve 
their  purpose  in  reanimating  the  organism  and  providing  renewed 
energies  for  the  grim  ameliorations  which  are  our  essential  human 
business.  They  are  holidays  from  actuality,  and  no  one  but  a 
schoolboy,  the  realist  insists,  would  make  truancy  an  ambition. 

The  mystic's  testimony  to  the  greater  immediacy  and  reality 
of  these  emotionally  surcharged  moments  is  customarily  thrown 
out  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the  mystic  confuses,  and  often 
wilfully  confuses,  the  intensity  of  his  rapture  with  the  objective 
validity  of  the  particular  symbols  in  which  he  reports  it.  As  if 
nobody  could  be  so  thoroughly  and  passionately  absorbed  in  his 
own  imaginative  renderings  of  experience  without  commensurate 
natural  warrant!  But  the  mystic  is  giving  an  account,  though 
exaggerated,  of  what  more  sober-minded  actors  in  any  casual  joy 
can  truthfully  relate.  One  can  almost  identify  the  final  sufficing 
phases  of  activity  from  its  laborious  intermediate  steps  by  the 
deeper  intensity  of  the  instinctive  responses,  and  the  wider  area 
of  collateral  emotional  interests  touched. 
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Here  lies  the  hint  of  truth  in  the  mystic's  fabulous-sounding- 
ardors.  Those  itahcized  parts  of  experience  which  have  the  rich 
aura  of  emotion  to  sustain  and  magnify  them  have  more  meaning 
than  the  narrowed  moments  of  intellectual  analysis,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  specific  and  practical  dedications  must  sharply  prune 
away  irrelevant  fringes.  Thought  in  its  character  as  an  instru- 
ment checks  all  instinctive  dispositions  save  those  which  are 
primary  to  its  purpose.  Any  intellectual  process,  therefore, 
touches  off  only  those  native  dispositions  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  process  at  hand,  and  checks  and  restrains  these  with  a  pru- 
dent and  economical  calculus.  But  where  the  restraints  of  a 
particular  objective  are  thrown  off,  instinctive  energies  can  flood 
life  with  ardor  and  give  it  such  variegated  color  and  vivacity  that 
the  childlike  dogmatism  of  the  mystic  becomes  almost  intelligible. 
Given  M.  Bergson's  vocabulary,  any  college  girl,  home  from  a 
"perfectly  glorious"  vacation,  could  make  out  an  equally  per- 
suasive and  perhaps  less  disingenuous  case  for  the  paramount 
authority  of  intuition  and  the  ultimate  revelation  to  be  obtained 
by  bathing  in  the  full  stream  of  experience. 

Jane  Harrison  distinguishes  somewhere  between  the  esthetic 
and  the  practical  attitude  by  pointing  out  that  in  esthetic  con- 
templation the  individual  is  divorced  from  an  at  least  immediately 
practical  regard  for  the  natural  possibilities  about  him.  He  can 
observe  the  lovely  coloring  of  cherries  without  directly  wishing  to 
devour  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  an  esthetic  monster 
could,  while  his  friend  was  drowning,  observe  admiringly  the 
fluent  curve  of  his  arm  in  the  glimmering  waters  of  the  late  after- 
noon. It  is  something  of  this  monstrosity  that  the  conscien- 
tiously practical  philosopher  feels  about  the  artist,  the  mystic, 
and  the  contemplative,  and  all  men  prone  to  their  raptures,  even 
in  a  minor  degree. 

Emphasis  on  the  instruments  for  improving  the  lot  of  man- 
kind naturally  Involves  emphasis  on  the  intelligence  that  devises 
them.  It  distrusts,  therefore,  delightful  immediate  joys  because 
in  them  the  tension  of  thought  is  relaxed  and  suffused  by,  If  not 
Indeed  subordinated  to  emotion.  Thinking  is  a  clarification  and 
a  choice  of  alternatives,  a  deliberate  election  of  the  most  effective 
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course  of  action.  The  esthetic  response — and  this  is  meant  to 
include  any  pause  for  appreciation  of  the  quaUties  of  experience — 
is  unconcerned  with  alternatives,  because,  for  the  moment  all  its 
ends  are  richly  fulfilled.  To  loiter  in  the  sunlight  with  a  friend, 
to  sit  rapt  through  a  Beethoven  symphony,  to  gaze  happily  and 
aimlessly  at  the  vague  blue  mist  on  distant  hills,  brings  inter- 
national security  not  one  step  nearer,  nor  does  it  diminish  one 
whit  the  ravages  of  poverty  and  disease.  But  when  a  peaceful 
parliament  of  nations  is  an  achieved  fact,  when  the  material  means 
of  living  are  completely  redistributed,  and  social  arrangements 
justly  accomplished,  love  and  art,  friendship  and  contemplation, 
may  well  be  expected  to  occupy  the  now  more  servilely  absorbed 
energies  of  mankind.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  intelligence  in  that 
happy  event  will  be  supplanted.  Instead,  however,  of  applying 
itself  to  our  present  unlovely  necessary  business,  it  will  devote 
itself  to  the  refined  and  rarefied  task  of  giving  each  freed  and 
joyous  instinct  its  just  proportion  among  ideal  interests,  and, 
itself  enriched  by  native  impulsive  ardors,  give  to  all  our  passions 
a  harmonious  pattern  of  activity. 

Meanwhile,  though  intelligence  be  busily  taken  up  with  the 
readjustment  of  the  material  and  social  basis  in  which  alone  lovely 
moments  can  continuously  flower,  their  sporadic  presence  in  con- 
temporary life  merits  philosophic  attention.  To  frown  upon 
them  as  negligible  is  to  neglect  the  only  intimations  we  have  in 
the  imperfect  living  present  of  what  an  ideal  future  might  per- 
petually be.  But  it  is  further  to  fall  into  the  narrowness  of  the 
Puritanism  which  we  thought  we  had  outgrown.  We  also  post- 
pone our  paradise,  but  with  less  ground  than  the  solemn  New 
England  devotees  of  duty.  If  their  earthly  regimen  was  bleak,  at 
least  their  immortality  of  bliss  was  sure.  It  was,  indeed,  to  assure 
themselves  of  eternity  that  they  foreswore  innocent  earthly 
goods.  But  for  us  to  postpone  our  heaven  is  to  forego  it  alto- 
gether, since  it  is  to  be  on  earth  or  nowhere.  Indeed,  the  bliss 
which  we  are  preparing  for  posterity  is  merely  a  multiplication  of 
the  happy  interludes  which  in  art  or  actuality  we  have  ourselves 
experienced — and  in  our  philosophy  ignored. 
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It  is  to  renounce,  moreover,  an  ancient  glory  and  privilege  of 
philosophy,  a  free  play  of  intelligence  over  the  whole  of  experience, 
"a  steady  contemplation  of  things  in  their  order  and  worth."  This 
has  itself  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  enthusiasm,  which  it  is  truly 
enough,  as  irresponsible  and  futile  as  any  more  earthly  revel. 
The  moralist  has,  indeed,  been  fond  of  admitting  recently  that  to 
speculate  on  eternity  is  no  more  necessary  or  imperative  a  busi- 
ness than  golf  or  tennis,  or  bridge  whist,  although  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  these  arts  infinitely  more  arduous. 

Hence,  even  speculation  itself,  because  it  has,  mirabile  dictu, 
been  found  to  be  instinctively  delightful,  has  been  scrutinized 
ruthlessly,  to  see  whether  it  could  claim  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
overcrowded  calendar  of  men's  tasks  still  undone.  Granting 
freely,  however,  that  the  subtle  niceties  of  symbolic  logic  are 
merely  the  adult's  counterpart  of  the  child's  playing  with  its 
fingers,  and  its  indefatigable  desire  to  see  the  wheels  go  round, 
it  may  still  be  insisted  that  in  a  world  perfectly  organized,  such 
edifying  idleness  would  not  be  the  least  of  its  gifts.  And  what 
applies  to  philosophy  as  a  sheerly  inconsequential  pleasure,  which 
may  be  good,  to  quote  Professor  Bush,  "simply  because  it  is  good 
for  nothing,"  applies  clearly  to  every  satisfying  interim  in  the 
restless  process  of  activity  and  adjustment.  A  day  of  rest  has 
been  insisted  on  in  industry  for  reasons  of  hygiene  and  efificiency, 
and  leisure  has  been  sought  to  increase  the  output.  There  mod- 
ern philosophy  has  spoken.  A  more  liberal  or  a  more  frank 
estimate  would  realize  that  the  day  of  rest  and  the  increased 
leisure  were  themselves,  if  not  ultimate,  at  least  the  setting  for 
ultimate  joys.  They  would  make  possible  a  leisure  class,  not  the 
gilded  vagabondia  idealized  by  the  sociologists,  but  a  people 
spared  enervating  exhaustion  in  the  servilities  of  existence,  free 
to  make  the  most  of  life,  not  only  by  distinguishing  the  meaning 
of  natural  events,  but  by  giving  them  a  full  and  spacious  appre- 
ciation. 

Poetry  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  cultivation  of  experience,  an 
elicitation  of  its  delightful  flavors  and  their  perpetual  enhance- 
ment, this,  which  has  always  been  an  actual,  if  not  always  an 
avowed   constituent  passion  of  philosophy,   cannot   be  forever 
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exiled.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  at  least  occasionally,  within 
us,  and  even  in  the  worst  of  times  it  flares  up  in  isolated  moments 
as  a  vivid  and  intimate  reminder  of  what  all  the  travail  is  for. 
Yet  during  these  shining  interludes  even  this  prophetic  signifi- 
cance is  forgotten ;  and,  for  all  that  the  moment  has  to  show  to  the 
contrary,  there  might  be  no  tasks  left  to  intelligence,  no  provo- 
cations to  emotion,  save  those  that  rose  in  the  refinement  and 
affectionate  enhancement  of  an  already  utterly  congenial  bliss. 
They  serve,  when  their  temporary  loveliness  has  vanished,  to 
illuminate  with  emotions  prospective  and  reminiscent  the  metal- 
lic brilliance  of  the  intellectual  process,  and  to  give  some  measure 
of  credibility  to  the  dreams  and  artistries  in  which  men  have  pre- 
fi-gured  to  themselves  a  world  they  might  eventually  love,  and  be 
genuinely  and  profoundly  justified  in  loving.  Were  such  graces 
perpetual,  the  instrumentalist,  struggling  against  strong  winds 
toward  his  Utopia,  might  well  be  content  to  rest  on  his  oars.  He 
would  need  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  all  necessary 
things  would  be  added  unto  him,  and  he  would  be  free  to  note  and 
cherish  the  beautiful  fulfillments  of  the  day. 

Irwin  Edman 


French  Universities  and  the  War^ 
I.   "Business  as  Usual" 

The  suddenness  of  war  in  August,  1914,  broke  upon  the  French 
universities  when  they  were  already  enjoying  their  regular 
summer  holidays,  or  were  about  to  end  with  the  usual  terminal 
examinations  their  ordinary  activities.  So  there  was  practically 
no  discernible  interruption,  no  abrupt  departure  from  the  normal 
course  of  things,  nothing  like  an  organic  transformation.  An 
impression  even  prevailed,  owing  to  prophets  who  had  forecast 
that  a  modern  war  was  bound  to  be  short,  that  the  duration  of 
hostilities  would  very  likely  cover  the  normal  university  vaca- 
tions of  1914,  two  to  three  months  of  the  late  summer  of  that 
decisive  year. 

No  sudden  passage,  then,  from  ordinary  activities  to  new 
emergencies  was  noticeable.  I  remember  that,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  of  August — that  Sunday  which  was  really  the  first 
day  of  the  war,  as  the  violations  of  territories  by  German  troops 
had  already  begun — I  went  in  uniform  to  the  Sorbonne,  to  see 
how  it  looked  there.  Everything  was  quiet,  as  everywhere  in 
Paris.  The  main  entrance  of  the  Renaissance  building,  on  the 
rue  des  Ecoles,  was  closed.  A  side  door  was  open,  rue  Saint- 
Jacques,  and  seated  by  it,  three  "ushers"  or  janitors  sunned  them- 

1  It  must  be  kept  well  in  mind,  to  follow  this  survey,  that  "universities"  have  in  France 
an  organization  and  standing  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  countries.  First,  the 
sixteen  French  universities,  under  the  general  administration  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  are  of  a  single  type,  consisting  of  more  or  less  complete  facultes  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Sciences,  and  Letters,  comprising  in  many  cases  an  ^cole  de  Pharmacie,  and  Insliluts 
of  Applied  Sciences,  but  neither  theological  seminaries  nor  special  technological  schools. 
Secondly,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  Nalionale  and  that  of  Napoleon, 
these  State  institutions  confer  the  main  degrees  required  for  the  practise  of  "liberal  profes- 
sions" and  provide  in  that  way  the  best  men  for  public  service  by  a  special  system  of  degrees 
and  competitive  examinations.  Third,  since  their  remolding  in  1896,  a  certain  amount 
of  financial  and  administrative  independence  has  been  given  to  them,  enabling  them  to 
pursue  more  pure  research  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the  actual  state  and  results 
of  scholarship.  Finally,  other  national  or  independent  schools  would  be,  in  the  American 
system,  part  of  what  we  call  universities  in  France.  Cf.  Prof.  C.  B.  Vibbert,  in  Appendix 
II  of  Science  and  Learning  in  France,  An  Appreciation  by  Atnerican  Scholars,  1917. 
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selves  comfortably,  just  discussing  the  news  of  the  hour.  Dis- 
charged soldiers  or  non-coms,  as  they  were,  they  did  not  seem 
to  take  things  over-tragically.  Entering  that  little  door  in  a 
leave-taking  mood,  I  read  in  the  hall  a  poster  announcing  that, 
owing  to  circumstances,  the  oral  part  of  some  examinations  had 
to  be  postponed.  That  was  all;  and  I  often  remembered  after- 
wards, when  trying  to  visualize  the  ancient  Parisian  seat  of 
learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  the  good  old  ushers  "sitting" 
watch  in  front  of  the  quiet  building,  ready  for  its  accustomed 
vacation. 

As  far  as  they  were  of  military  age,  faculty  and  students  in 
French  universities  had,  of  course,  found  themselves  at  the  same 
moment  called  to  the  colors,  and,  according  to  their  rank  in  the 
reserves  or  to  their  age,  were  simply  transformed  into  soldiers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  medical  forces,  there  was  in  the  French 
mobilization  plans  nothing  like  an  appeal  to  technicalities  in 
uniform.  A  professor  in  a  provincial  university,  winner  of  a 
Nobel  prize  for  chemistry,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  simply 
guarding  a  country  bridge.  A  prominent  linguist  at  the  same  time 
was  acting  as  amanuensis  to  a  secretary  in  an  indifferent  military 
office.  The  spirit  of  equality,  so  entirely  opposed  to  that  of 
"organization,"  had  brought  every  fighter  under  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  conscription,  as  planned  some  time  before;  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  selection  in  the  army  itself,  and  to  the  new  neces- 
sities displayed  by  the  war,  that  those  who  had  no  rank  in  the 
reserves  or  in  the  territorial  army  were  possibly  distinguished 
from  their  comrades-at-arms.  The  distinction  worked  even  in  a 
way  contrary  to  that  of  "organization,"  as  many  young  educated 
men  with  alertness  of  mind  and  high  morale  were  assigned,  ipso 
facto,  to  machine-gun  service,  and  eliminated  in  the  first  encount- 
ers of  their  units  with  the  German  heavy  artillery,  falling  not  as 
young  officers  with  an  emergency  commission,  but  with  just  the 
simple  designation  for  distinguished  danger. 

The  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  shown  by  those  youngsters 
was  all  the  more  splendid  as  not  their  educational  value,  but  their 
sense  of  duty,  had  been  called  upon.  It  was  only  due  to  an 
inquiry  of  administrative  authorities,  and  not  to  a  suggestion 
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emanating  from  their  ranks,  that  afterwards  less  perilous  posts 
were  entrusted  to  young  agreges  or  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure. 

So  it  can  be  said  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  war  in  French 
universities  is  only  the  story  of  university  people  in  the  war.  It 
has  been  told,  and  excellently  told,  by  M.  Thamin,  the  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Bordeaux. ^  It  is  written  in  the  death  roll  of 
all  the  facultes  and  grandes  Scales,  in  the  innumerable  "mentions 
in  dispatches"  conferring  upon  distinguished  courage  and  service 
a  sober  praise.  It  was  shown  then  that  the  general  doctrine  pre- 
vailing in  the  French  universities  needed  no  readjustment;  the 
war,  forced  upon  France,  found  her  materially  unprepared, 
morally  and  intellectually  alert,  and  quick  to  find  in  some  of  her 
many  traditions  the  spirit  of  national  unity  and  military  readiness 
which  were  the  first  condition  of  ultimate  victory. 

Exercises  begin,  with  us,  later  in  the  autumn  than  over  here. 
Old  habits  and  an  ancient  deference  for  the  hunting  season,  the 
vintage,  and  the  reopening  of  the  Law  Courts,  perhaps  the  senti- 
ment, too,  that  autumn  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  seasons  and 
ought  not  to  be  devoted  to  premature  study,  make  the  beginning 
of  the  university  year  a  much  later  affair  than  in  America.  The 
autumn  of  1914,  however,  full  of  tragic  news  and  of  continuous 
anxieties,  found  the  institutions  of  higher  teaching — now  that 
war,  after  all,  was  not  over  at  All  Saints  Day — facing  many  sorts 
of  problems.  "Business  as  usual" — yes,  but  the  usual  business 
was  somewhat  short  of  business-makers,  both  customers  and 
dealers. 

Though,  on  the  average,  military  age  does  not  fall  in  with  the 
age  for  being  a  professor,  there  had  been  over  three  hundred 
university  instructors  and  teachers  mobilized — not  to  speak  of 
those  who,  in  various  functions,  deputies,  senators,  ministers, 
mayors,  had  other  duties  to  perform.  On  the  side  of  the  students, 
while  there  were  in  January,  1914,  over  42,000  pupils  in  the 
French  universities,  the  number  in  December  of  the  same  year 
had  dropped  to  about  10,000;  and  among  the  absent,  how  many 
already  missing  forever!  among  the  freshmen,  how  many  who, 

'R.  Thamin,  L'universite  et  la  guerre,  Paris,  1916. 
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knowing  that  their  time  was  coming  to  be  drafted,  did  not  find  it 
worth  while  to  devote  more  hours  to  study  than  to  the  S.  P.  M. 
{Societe  de  Preparation  Militaire.)!  We  had  no  S.  A.  T.  C.  in 
French  universities ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  semi-official  prepa- 
ration was  given  to  our  young  men  by  societies  supervised  by 
military  authorities. 

Examinations  were  passed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
with  some  intermissions,  or  with  a  special  indulgence  in  some 
ways  for  candidates  already  wearing  the  horizon  blue.  A  few  cases 
were  pathetically  exceptional.  Pierre  Maurice  Masson's  story, 
often  related ,  is  the  saddest  among  them .  The  author  of  a  doctor's 
thesis  on  J.  J.  Rousseau's  religion,  he  was  prevented  by  the  most 
ominous  of  deaths  from  going  to  the  Sorbonne  and  "defending"  a 
work  printed  mostly  in  the  war,  the  proofs  being  corrected  in  a 
dugout  the  heroic  simplicity  of  which  may  be  testified  by  the 
writer  of  these  lines. 

Increasing  numbers  of  women  students  in  French  universities 
maintained  attendance  for  cours  and  conferences,  not  only  in  the 
Facultes  des  Lettres  or  des  Sciences,  where  young  girls  have  always 
been  among  the  most  energetic  students,  but  in  the  medical 
schools  as  well,  where  the  attendance  of  women  before  the  war 
had  been  composed  mostly  of  foreign  students.  There  were  even 
in  the  Law  School  of  Paris,  in  1915-1916,  fifty  women  students  of 
French  nationality. 

Opening  our  universities  and  high  schools  to  refugees  from 
invaded  countries  was  one  of  the  finest  results  of  that  continued 
activity  which  has  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  system.  The 
Belgians,  of  course,  came  first.  As  early  as  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 914,  M.  Wilmotte,  the  well-known  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Bordeaux.  Many  others  followed  in  different  places;  and  a  whole 
population  of  Belgian  students  not  available  for  war  service 
became  the  guests  of  French  institutions.  The  same  happened, 
with  greater  difficulties,  somewhat  later  for  Serbian  young  men. 
Not  to  speak  of  numerous  high-school  children  and  pupils  of 
professional  schools,  students  saved  from  Serbia  were  met  with  a 
special  good  will  and  welcomed  to  eleven  provincial  universities 
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and  to  Paris.  In  March,  191 7,  235  of  these  unhappy  victims 
of  an  outrageous  warfare  were  studying  in  French  scientific 
istitutions,  153  in  the  Law  Schools,  64  in  the  Facultes  des  Lettres. 
A  convention  passed  in  November,  191 6,  between  the  French 
and  the  Serbian  government  gave  a  legal  status  to  the  intel- 
lectual help  brought  in  that  way  to  an  heroic  and  indomitable 
people. 

And  so,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  the  working  of 
French  universities  remained  practically  unchanged.  The  reports 
of  the  recteurs  mention,  of  course,  emergency  measures,  difficul- 
ties of  many  kinds,  capricious  inflexions  in  the  curve  showing  the 
numbers  of  attending  students.  But  the  spirit  which  prompted 
these  institutions,  on  the  whole,  insisted  even  on  its  identity  and 
permanence,  as  it  had  been  recognized  excellent  in  the  light  of 
that  cruel  and  efficient  test,  war.  With  the  exception  of  some 
prophets  who  had,  in  former  days,  taken  their  wishes  for  realities, 
and  had  to  readjust  their  sociology  or  philosophy,  there  was  no 
radical  alteration  from  those  general  principles  which  had  inspired 
the  whole  system :  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  individual  empha- 
sized; the  critical  spirit  enjoying  perfect  freedom,  but  able,  if 
necessary,  to  curb  itself  and  to  cooperate  with  the  virtues  of 
obedience;  devotion  to  the  higher  aims  of  life  preferred  to  mere 
living;  an  atmosphere  of  humanism,  and  not  of  organized  barba- 
rianism,  enveloping  even  patriotism  and  country-worship.  These 
general  principles,  which  had  supplied  a  part  of  the  brave  fighting 
spirit  of  the  French  educated  classes,  had  in  no  way  to  be  refitted 
because  another  system,  egocentric  and  materialistic  to  the 
extreme,  had  confronted  them  and,  at  the  beginning,  had  seemed 
to  conquer  them.  And  so,  with  a  more  distinct  emphasis  laid 
upon  French  civilization  in  the  schedule  of  lectures,  with  a  growing 
distrust  of  the  real  sincerity  of  German  scholarship,  if  represented 
by  the  ninety-three  "intellectuals,"  with  some  disbelief  in  the 
fundamental  value  of  such  metaphysics  as  Kant's  and  such 
morals  as  Nietzsche's,  the  main  principles  of  the  French  educa- 
tional system  were  wholly  maintained. 

There  was  even  a  distinct  stress  laid  upon  humanistic  tenden- 
cies, as  the  chief  war  issue  to  be  expected  in  those  fields.   Some 
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of  our  leading  voices  expressed  it  repeatedly.  Ministers  of  Public 
Education  as  well  as  deans  of  Letters  and  Law  insisted  on  the  test 
to  which  French  culture  had  been  submitted,  and  foresaw  a 
growing  importance  attributed,  in  the  near  future,  to  humanistic 
studies.  "Classical  culture  will  benefit  with  us,"  writes  M. 
Thamin,  "by  the  same  favor  as  the  national  tradition  itself — like 
an  old  nurse  who  is  a  member  of  the  family."  And  MM.  Sarraut 
and  Laferre,  in  many  speeches,  emphasized  the  fundamental  value 
of  the  Greco-Latin  French  tradition^  for  the  formation  of  thought 
and  character,  for  the  moral  and  civic  education  of  the  present 
age,  at  the  very  moment  when  Prussia  was  remodeling,  completely 
and  resolutely,  on  a  basis  quite  remote  from  humanistic  tenden- 
cies, the  fundamentals  of  her  educational  system.* 

In  the  meanwhile  great  losses  were  continuing  among  the 
educated  classes.  And  there  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
official  stress  laid  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  culture, 
on  the  necessity  of  humanism,  on  the  merits  of  continued  uni- 
versity work,^  in  times  when  civilized  countries  of  democratic 
tendencies  were  actually  facing  this  perplexing  problem:  Is  the 
intellectual  elite  of  such  a  poor  value  and  importance  to  the 
masses  that  their  safety  cannot  be  claimed  at  the  expense  of  the 
principle  of  equality?  If  a  Pasteur  or  a  Berthelot,  a  Balzac  or  a 
Thiers,  are  supposed  to  evolve  out  of  one  of  the  students  of  military 
age,  is  it  impossible,  anti-democratic,  unfair,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
their  loss?  On  the  sole  claim  of  intellectual  value  could  young 
scientists,  men  of  letters  and  politicians  iii  spe  be  spared  because 
future  servants  of  humanity  were  potentially  among  them? 

France  did  not  answer  affirmatively  a  question  which  seems 
to  draw  a  line  between  ordinary  cannon-fodder  and  precious 
blood.  Democratic  tendencies  as  well  as  individual  point  d'honneur 
made  it  equally  impossible  to  see  any  difference  among  the  sons 
of  the  country.  It  was  just  conceded,  late  enough,  that  in  a  war 
of  long  duration  and  immense  extension,  intellectual  values  had 

'  Sarraut,  L' Instruction  publique  et  la  guerre,  Paris,  1916;  Laferre  in  many  speeches. 

*  Cf.  G.  Goblot.  La  Guerre  et  V enseigncmenl  des  langues  vivantes  en  Allemagne,  in 
Revue  pedagogique,  juin,  1918. 

'M.  Lucien  Poincare,  then  Director  of  Higher  Education,  made  an  address  to  that 
point  on  March  25,  1917. 
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to  be  employed,  too,  on  other  fields  of  battle.  The  nation  was 
readier  to  admit  a  general  acceptance  of  war  sacrifices  than  to 
believe  in  necessary  salvations  for  utilitarian  reasons.  And  so — 
whenever  it  happened — it  was  not  the  inventor,  the  linguist,  the 
expert,  who  were  brought  to  less  dangerous  posts;  it  was  the 
necessity  of  organizing  inventions,  of  collecting  foreign  informa- 
tion, of  helping  the  Administration  in  special  emergencies,  which 
deprived  the  trenches  or  the  batteries  of  some  men  belonging  to 
university  milieux.  The  problem  of  an  explicit  salvation  of  intel- 
lectual elite  had  not  to  be  answered;  for  it  had  not  been  articu- 
lated— a  great  honor  to  the  country,  a  cause  certainly  of  material 
loss  for  her,  but  an  increase  in  the  dignity  of  her  educated  classes 
among  the  mass  of  her  citizens. 

II.  Athens  or  Sparta? 

Similar  problems,  outspoken  or  not,  seem  to  underlie  the  many 
proposals  for  reform  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
have  arisen  these  last  months.  For,  if  "continuance"  was  the  slogan 
of  the  first  months  of  the  war,  "change"  has  been  intensely  advo- 
cated in  191 7  and  191 8.  Two  questions  seem  to  control,  more  or 
less  openly,  the  whole  field  of  present  discussion;  and,  in  a  way, 
they  are  closely  connected : 

(i)  Are  the  general  lines  of  university  teaching  in  France  to 
remain  the  same,  or  are  the  spirit  and  the  significance  of  higher 
education  to  be  substantially  altered? 

(2)  Is  the  course  of  studies  offered  by  universities  to  be  opened 
to  broader  classes  of  students,  and  has  the  State  to  play  a  more 
distinct  role  in  recruiting  their  attendance  and  so  providing  for  the 
leading  forces  of  tomorrow? 

Louis  Liard,  the  man  to  whom  France  owes  the  present  status 
of  her  universities,^  was  perhaps  the  first  to  imagine  a  future 
shifting  in  the  general  tendencies  of  the  country  after  the  war.  A 
possible  danger  menacing  his  own  life-work  was,  very  likely,  more 
discernible  to  the  acuteness  of  his  philosophical  insight;  or,  being 

*  Cf.  Louis  Liard's  necrology  in  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Maison  francaise 
de  Columbia  University,  janvier-fevrier,  1918. 
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a  logical  mind  at  the  core,  he  deduced  instinctively  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crisis  just  beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
scrutinized,  as  early  as  1916,  the  favorite  sky  of  his  thoughts,  and, 
the  year  before  his  death,  seemed  to  apprehend  what  he  called 
"a  diminished  faith  in  science"  in  generations  to  come.^  His 
definition  of  higher  teaching  was,  of  course,  a  very  ambitious  one, 
with  no  special  tenderness  for  mere  practical  pursuits,  with  a 
distinct  fondness,  on  the  contrary,  for  science  in  its  purest  and 
most  disinterested  aspects. 

In  a  civilized  country  (he  wrote)  higher  teaching  is  given  by  the 
totality  of  such  institutions  as  are  devoted  to  science,  to  the  creation, 
the  diffusion,  the  expansion  of  science — science  meant  in  the  largest 
and  most  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  Higher  teaching  is  the 
(mathematical)  function  of  the  view  which  a  country  takes  of  the  role 
and  of  the  services  of  science,  and  especially  of  the  view  which  youth 
takes  of  it. 

Will,  then,  the  view  taken  of  science  by  the  societies  of  tomor- 
row be  as  favorable  as  they  were  before  the  crisis?  Scientific 
warfare,  scientific  "Kultur,"  may  have  bred  distrust  for  science 
as  such,  and  not  only  for  its  misuse.  Caliban  may  ignore  on 
principle  the  magic  words  of  Prospero ;  and  Prospero  himself  may 
lose  faith  in  his  own  magic.  So  much  false  wisdom  has  been  found 
in  the  heads  of  people  who  knew  that  the  masses  may  turn  in 
disgust  from  such  a  futile  knowledge.  Overlooking,  then,  the  fact 
that  this  war  has  been,  after  all,  a  fine  show  for  mental  discipline, 
for  a  better  survey  of  scientific  help  to  suffering  humanity,  general 
opinion  may  minimize  the  training  of  intelligence  for  scientific 
research.  "Education"  would,  of  course,  remain  the  cry  of  the 
hour ;  but  it  may  mean  an  education  which  has  only  a  slight  and 
utilitarian  concern  with  the  research  for  truth,  with  methods  of 
intellectual  training.  Hand-to-mouth  scholarship,  improvisation, 
and  cheap  utilization  of  ready-made  wisdom  would  quickly  follow 
in  the  lead  of  such  disaffection.  Utilitarianism  without  disguise, 
vocational  training  without  background,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
immediate  claim  of  national  interests  would  be  the  first  symptoms 

'  Louis  Liard,  La  Guerre  et  les  univer sites  francaises.    {Revue  de  Paris,  i^''  mai,  1916.) 
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of  such  a  change  In  the  spirit  of  universities.  The  education  of 
the  "expert,"  which  Is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  end  of  any  training 
in  modern  societies,  would  then  begin  as  early  as  possible,  leaving 
no  room  for  a  broader  education  of  youth,  and  condemning  uni- 
versities to  be  mere  assemblages  of  technical  schools. 

I  cannot  say,  so  far,  that  I  see  a  distinct  shifting  of  opinion  in 
that  direction,  in  the  various  discussions,  articles  in  periodicals, 
meetings,  and  the  like,  where  this  question  has  been  considered  In 
France,  as  it  has  been  everywhere.  Too  much  "speculative 
thought,"  too  much  importance  given  to  examinations,  something 
too  academic  In  university  culture,  has  been  denounced,  of  course, 
in  a  system  which  has  been  found  guilty  of  neglecting  "techni- 
calities"; but  even  a  French  ingenieur  like  M.  Hersent  does  not 
want  at  all  to  see  instruction  completely  crippled  down  to  a  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian  teaching. ^  In  some  circles  It  is  even  alleged 
by  men  in  business  that  the  best  preparation  for  their  activities 
is  still  a  humanistic  foundation,  on  which  a  good  mind  Is  able  to 
build  up  any  special  adaptation  he  chooses. **  No  education 
meant  for  mere  technical  training  could  offer.  In  our  days,  a 
complete  variety  of  preparation  corresponding  to  the  multiplicity 
of  practical  activities;  and  so  the  motto  non  multa,  sed  mid  turn, 
is  often  better  fitted  to  control  the  schedule  of  a  student  than  a 
contrary  device. 

There  is  no  distinct  anticipation,  so  far,  of  a  deliberate  dropping 
of  the  general  ideals  In  education  which  have  been  with  us,  in 
spite  of  many  changes,  the  very  background  of  university  work. 
France  is  certainly  about  to  meet  the  new  practical  emergencies 
put  before  her  by  a  victorious  war.  She  will  Increase  her  prepar- 
edness for  the  industrial  effort  which  confronts  her;  she  will 
devote  more  Interest  to  her  ecoles  speciales,  and  develop  In  the 
universities  themselves  the  ifistituts  of  applied  science.  These 
will  probably  attract  for  some  time  a  larger  population  of  students 
than  institutions  of  pure  research;  and  disinterested  pursuits — 
even  with  an  increase  of  salaries,  another  point  which  is  a  center 

'  G.  Hersent,  La  Reforme  de  I' education  nalionale,  Paris,  1917. 

'  Congres  de  la  Societe  d'Economie  Sociale,  juin,  1918,  in  La  Reforme  sociale;  R. 
Lavollee,  La  Reforme  de  I'enseignement  d'apres  les  enseignements  de  la  guerre,  ihid, 
1-16  aout,  1918. 
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of  discussion  in  France— may  appear  for  many  years  in  the  same 
light  of  distinction  and  inefficiency,  it  has  been  observed,  as  did 
monastic  Hfe  in  ages  of  quick  pulsing  life.  But,  important  as  these 
changes  will  be,  it  does  not  seem  that  such  a  shifting  of  interests 
will  mean  for  France  a  complete  revolution  in  the  system  and  in 
the  views  prevailing  in  those  quarters.  Abstract  research  of 
today,  we  know  it  too  well,  can  lead  to  the  useful  discovery  of 
tomorrow.  The  side-track  where  a  solitary  scientist  hunts  for 
truth  only  may  become  the  highway  for  the  broadest  social  appli- 
cations. Pasteur  in  his  narrow  laboratory,  or  Ampere  with  his 
small  material  equipment,  hardly  dreamt  of  the  practical  results 
of  their  research.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  with  his  scrupulous  con- 
science in  historical  endeavor,  supplied  a  public  to  come  with  the 
most  popular  views  about  questions  of  general  interest.  And  even 
if  a  humanistic  basis  as  such,  with  no  hope  for  future  applications, 
remained  the  firm  ground  of  proper  university  training,  this 
would  only  mean,  for  French  scholarship,  loyalty  to  a  tradition 
which  has  been  one  of  her  best  characteristics  and  one  of  her  real 
forces.  In  such  a  light  must  be  considered  the  views  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  of  the  Sorbonne,  F.  Strowski,  who  is  not  willing  to 
see  foreign  students  sit  on  the  benches  of  French  universities  if 
they  are  not  well  trained  in  the  humanities.^" 

Much  more  articulate  than  the  cry  for  radical  changes  in  the 
higher  education  has  been,  in  France,  an  exchange  of  ideas 
centering  around  another  question.  Numerous  voices  have  been 
advocating  another  way  to  bring  young  men  before  the  founts  of 
learning  secluded  in  universities.  And  who  should  wonder  to 
hear  that  distinct  plea,  considering  both  the  severe  losses  suffered 
by  our  elite — and  it  belonged  to  a  great  extent  to  the  intellectual 
youth  with  university  training,  and  the  important  place  conquered 
in  the  superior  life  of  the  country  by  the  popular  classes- — and 
they  had  only  a  sort  of  hazardous  access  to  the  entire  complex  of 
higher  education?  Of  course,  all  sorts  of  bourses  (fellowships) 
made  it  possible  and  quite  usual  for  a  poor  boy  of  distinguished 
ability  to  find  his  way  to  the  law  school,  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
or  of  letters  and  sciences.    But  the  very  fact  that  a  special  recruit- 

"  F.  Strowski,  Les  Etrangers  d  I'liniversite  de  Paris,  {Le  Correspondant,  lo  juillet,  1918.) 
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ing  seemed  necessary  here  (while  so-called  "leading  classes" 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  immediate  privilege  due  to  the  mere  possibilities 
of  money)  showed  the  different  overtures  offered  to  young  men 
of  similar  gifts,  but  of  different  social  classes. 

The  actual  issue  now  is  whether  the  recruiting  of  students  is 
to  remain,  as  formerly,  a  matter  of  choice,  with  greater  possi- 
bilities given  to  the  upper  classes,  and  just  a  side-chance  offered 
to  exceptional  youths  of  the  poorer  classes ;  or  whether  the  State, 
needing  trained  leaders,  has  to  provide  a  larger  selection.  Many 
reformers  of  our  universities  have  considered  the  question,  and, 
as  it  seems,  with  more  inclination  towards  a  system  of  State  inter- 
ference than  toward  the  laissez-faire  of  past  ages.  In  the  views 
lately  expressed  ^^  it  does  not  seem  that  the  mere  principle  of 
attraction,  an  instinctive  desire  for  more  knowledge,  the  distinction 
conferred  on  higher  attainments,  "social  capillarity,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  considered  a  sufficient  force  for  bringing  to  the  surface 
individuals  of  great  potentialities. 

A  more  Spartan  system  underlies  most  of  the  reforming 
schemes.  If,  according  to  them,  a  value  is  recognized  in  a  child, 
the  State  cannot  afford,  under  the  present  conditions,  to  leave 
unemployed  such  a  possible  help  in  times  to  come,  to  risk  his 
premature  disappearance  in  his  beginnings.  Able-minded  citizens 
have  to  be  picked  out,  sent  to  the  proper  places  for  their  develop- 
ment, trained  as  early  as  possible  for  their  future  leadership. 
Lamentable  waste  would  be  the  result  of  the  other  system,  which 
believes  only  in  chance,  individual  energy,  or  the  slow  emerging 
of  superior  men  through  the  continuous  ascendency  of  a  family.  ^^ 
Why  not  surround  the  ablest  and  most  promising  with  a  system 
of  tests,  of  helps,  making  a  continuous  plane  from  childhood  to 
leading  career,  and  giving  no  escape  to  any  precious  possibility? 

This  inexorable  recruiting  of  "leaders"  or  "experts"  is  certainly 
one  of  the  main  issues  of  the  war  in  social  circles.  Prussia  seems 
to  have  first — as  was  natural — devised  some  measures  by  which 

"  Grande  Revue:  Enquete  sur  les  legons  de  la  guerre  pour  tous  les  enseignements 
(juillet,  1916);  V Opinion,  passim  in  1918;  "Enquete  des  Compagnons"  (now  in  book  form 
under  the  title,  L'universile  nouvelle,  Paris,  1918). 

12  This  is,  in  a  way,  the  theory  dear  to  the  very  conservative  school  of  social  theorists 
for  which  P.  Bourget's  L'Elape  is  a  representative  book. 
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future  superiorities  would  be  cared  for  from  early  infancy, 
educated  at  State  cost,  trained  for  a  definite  use.  I  remember  for 
my  part  having  read,  fresh  from  German  mail-bags,  some  details 
relating  to  the  State  education,  from  the  very  cradle,  of  "men 
material"  destined  to  fill  up  the  important  gaps  of  a  strict  and 
tight  system;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  these  schemes  have  been  carried  to  execution. 

In  France,  one  of  the  most  determined  of  reformers  in  these 
fields,  my  old  schoolmate,  E.  Herriot,  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  is 
certainly  under  the  spell  of  a  formula  of  this  kind  when  he  advo- 
cates the  suppression  of  all  differences  between  primary,  secondary 
and  superior  education.  So  are  most  of  the  young  men — mostly 
university  men  with  an  experience  of  the  war — who,  under  the 
name  of  Les  Compagnons,  have  called  to  a  symposium,  in  the 
weekly  rOpinion,  readers  interested  in  the  question.  Though 
their  plans  have  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  form,  "a  new  uni- 
versity in  a  new  France"  would  be  built  as  follows.  Up  to  thir- 
teen, the  same  education,  exactly,  would  be  given  to  every  child 
in  France,  with  just  some  differences  for  girls  and  boys.  After 
this  identical  training  in  modern  essentials,  professional  training 
would  begin  for  the  selected  ones  in  different  classes,  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  social  standing.  Universities,  at  the  end 
of  this  second  stage  of  national  education,  would  receive  those 
who  are  really  fitted  for  a  more  extensive  culture ;  and,  once  more, 
only  talent  would  be  the  determining  element  in  their  designa- 
tion. In  that  way,  it  is  alleged,  the  proper  flow  of  able  men  would 
supplement  the  elite  with  the  needed  forces. 

Official  France  has  not,  so  far,  taken  a  stand  on  the  question. 
Such  a  plan,  of  course,  is  too  important  to  be  proposed  to  the 
country  before  general  elections  have  shown  in  what  direction, 
after  the  war,  political  winds  are  likely  to  blow.  I  think,  for  my 
part,  that  the  dangers  of  such  schemes,  attractive  as  they  are  to 
the  systematic  mind,  are  of  a  double  nature.  First,  they  assume 
the  responsibility  of  a  choice  which,  premature  or  partial,  may 
lead  to  the  same  sorts  of  deboires  as  the  individual  pretensions  of 
liberal  epochs;  second,  they  may  lay  stress,  when  speaking  of  an 
elite,  on  those  qualities  which  "expert  leadership"  certainly  needs, 
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but  which  are  only  part  of  that  moral  equipment  of  a  real  elite 
which  arises  from  circumstances  and  from  a  long  and  natural 
selection,  and  which  implies  indifference  to  external  success, 
sympathy  with  one's  inferiors,  and  the  like. 

In  other  words,  "Sparta"  has  the  advantage  of  extemporized 
and  systematic  measures,  very  efficient  in  case  of  emergency, 
dangerous  in  the  longer  run.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  matters, 
one  does  well  to  remember  what  a  great  connoisseur  in  democ- 
racies, a  sincere  friend  of  the  United  States,  a  real  believer  in 
human  possibilities,  A.  de  Tocqueville,  observed  to  his  English 
friend  Reeves  in  January,  1840: 

In  a  democratic  age,  the  great  danger  is,  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  competent  parts  of  society  may  be  destroyed  or  greatly 
enfeebled  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  All  that  tends  to  magnify 
genera  and  to  ascribe  a  separate  existence  to  species  is  dangerous. 
The  realistic  doctrine  carried  into  politics  leads  to  all  the  excesses  of 
democracy;  it  facilitates  despotism,  centralization,  contempt  for 
individual  rights,  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Fernand  Baldensperger 


Monopoly  and  Competition  in  the 
Railroad  Business 

In  the  approaching  settlement  of  the  railroad  problem,  pro- 
vided private  operation  is  to  be  resumed,  as  now  appears  probable, 
to  what  extent  should  monopoly  control  of  the  transportation 
service  be  permitted?  Should  the  carriers  have  complete  freedom 
to  organize  mergers  and  consolidations  of  parallel  lines,  or  should 
such  lines  be  forced  to  compete  with  one  another? 

Railroad  officials,  who  in  general  are  opposed  to  government 
ownership,  frequently  give  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  opposition 
the  fact  that  government  control  would  mean  the  creation  of  a 
gigantic  monopoly.  Yet  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  in  railroad 
circles  for  almost  a  generation  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of 
the  carriers  has  been  that  the  law  compelled  rigorous  competition. 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  thought  that  competition  in  the  railroad 
business  should  be  maintained  at  all  cost  with  the  thought  that 
the  first  duty  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  railroad  problem 
should  be  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Law  and  that  part  of  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce  which  prohibits  pooling.  Yet  one  may  hear 
and  read  speeches  in  which  both  these  thoughts  find  expression. 

What  has  been  the  actual  situation  of  the  railroads  with  respect 
to  competition,  and  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  law  toward 
competition  and  monopoly?  There  have  been  two  kinds  of 
competition  among  railroads:  competition  in  rates,  and  compe- 
tition in  service.  The  carriers  assumed  in  the  past  a  different 
attitude  toward  each  of  these  varieties  of  competition.  The 
former  they  have  endeavored  to  suppress;  the  latter  they  have 
fostered  and  encouraged.  The  law  has  been  framed  with  the 
intent  of  compelling  competition  in  rates;  with  competition  in 
service  the  law  has  had  little  to  do. 

During  the  early  history  of  railroad  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  the  problem  of  interrailway  competition  did  not  exist.   As 
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the  railway  net  expanded  and  several  lines  secured  entrance  into 
common  territory,  competition  gradually  became  active,  assuming 
the  form  which  business  competition  usually  assumes,  namely,  the 
cutting  of  prices.  Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  railroad 
business  rate  wars  were  destructive  to  strong  and  weak  roads 
alike ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  attempts  were  made  to  control 
the  cut-throat  methods  which  not  only  disrupted  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, but  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  general  business  of  the 
country. 

The  first  successful  device  for  controlling  interrailway  compe- 
tition was  the  pool.  Since  pooling  smacked  strongly  of  distasteful 
monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade,  the  practise  was  made  illegal  by 
the  act  of  1887.  The  next  device  adopted  by  the  carriers  was  the 
formal  rate  agreement,  which  provided  penalties  for  lines  failing 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  boards  authorized  to  name  rates  on 
competitive  traffic.  These  agreements  were  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890. 
Consolidation  of  rival  lines  then  became  active,  but  this  method 
of  controlling  rate  competition  likewise  came  under  the  ban  of 
the  courts.  For  many  years  the  railroads  have  had  no  device 
through  which  compulsion  could  be  exercised  for  the  control  of 
competition  in  rates;  but  the  disastrous  results  of  the  rate  wars 
of  the  past  were  of  such  salutary  influence  that  the  carriers  have 
been  able,  by  means  of  informal  agreements  worked  out  through 
traffic  associations,  to  keep  their  competitive  differences  under 
substantial  and  effective  control.  The  Elkins  Act  of  1903,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  detection  and  punishment  of  rebating,  was 
of  great  help  to  the  carriers  in  their  work  of  preventing  destructive 
rate  competition. 

While  agreements  among  competing  lines  are  technically 
illegal,  such  agreements  have  been  made  and  on  the  whole  effec- 
tively maintained.  The  fact  that  such  agreements  exist  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  proceed  against  the  carriers  for  their  technical 
violation  of  the  law.  In  1910,  when  the  railroads  gave  notice  of 
a  general  increase  in  rates,  the  Department  of  Justice  instituted 
proceedings  against  them  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law ;  but 
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these  proceedings  were  dropped  when  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce was  amended  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  authority  to  suspend  proposed  changes  in  rates  pending 
investigation  of  their  reasonableness. 

The  anomalous  situation  resulting  from  this  course  of  action 
has  not  been  without  benefit.  Through  disregard  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting rate  agreements  the  carriers  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  machinery  designed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  destructive 
rate  wars  which  were  so  disastrous  in  former  years.  The  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  had  ample  protection  against  arbitrary 
increases  in  charges  by  the  railroad  companies.  Yet  conditions 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  tacit  understanding  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  should  be  disregarded  indicates  that  there 
should  be  no  legal  prohibition  of  rate  agreements  among  carriers. 
In  fact,  the  wisdom  of  permitting  such  agreements  offers  satis- 
factory evidence  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  prohibition  of 
such  agreements,  but  that  they  should  receive  legal  sanction  and 
should  be  enforceable  at  law.  Since  the  public  has  protection 
against  arbitrary  extortion,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the 
legalization  of  pools  or  other  methods  of  subjecting  competitive 
rates  to  control. 

This  matter,  however,  has  not  for  several  years  been  of  vital 
importance.  The  railroads  have  been  highly  successful  in  con- 
trolling competition  in  rates;  and  even  if  the  laws  forbidding 
pools  and  formal  rate  agreements  were  repealed,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  carriers  would  find  it  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  employ  these  devices.  Probably  the  chief  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  modification  of  the  statutes  would  be 
that  the  law  would  then  square  with  existent  conditions,  and  the 
unwholesome,  but  nevertheless  commendable,  practise  of  disre- 
garding the  plain  mandates  of  the  statutes  would  be  discontinued. 

While  the  carriers  have  found  satisfactory  means  of  keeping 
competition  in  rates  under  restraint,  they  have  never  attempted 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  controlling  or  diminishing  competition 
in  service.  Even  when  pools  were  common,  the  competition  for 
traffic  among  rival  lines  was  just  as  keen  as  when  rate-cutting 
was  practised.    It  was  customary  for  the  carriers  belonging  to  a 
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pool  to  readjust  annually  the  percentage  of  traffic  allotted  to  each 
member  of  the  organization.  The  new  percentages  were  based 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  traffic  actually  hauled  by  each  line 
during  the  year  preceding  the  readjustment.  Each  carrier  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  use  whatever  exclusive  advantage  it  might 
possess  solely  to  increase  its  share  of  traffic,  and  not  to  lighten  the 
operating  burdens  of  its  competitors. 

Even  when  competing  lines  were  consolidated  under  a  single 
ownership,  it  was  not  usual  for  them  to  employ  their  physical 
facilities  in  common.  Competition  in  service  was  maintained 
even  though  the  profits  from  the  competing  lines  found  lodgment 
in  a  single  purse.  In  New  England,  where  the  nearest  approach 
was  made  to  a  regional  amalgamation  of  transportation  lines,  a 
pretense  of  competition  was  maintained.  The  individual  lines  of 
the  great  consolidations  of  the  West  apparently  competed  as 
strongly  with  one  another  as  with  rival  lines  controlled  by  separate 
corporations.  The  sole  advantages  of  consolidation  of  parallel 
lines  were  financial  in  character;  little  attempt  was  made  to 
achieve  operating  economies  such  as  the  construction  of  joint 
terminal  facilities  or  the  pooling  of  equipment.  Had  steps  been 
taken  by  the  great  railroad  combinations  to  show  what  could  be 
done  by  way  of  improving  operating  conditions,  we  might  have 
had  a  practical  test  of  the  value  of  regional  transportation  monop- 
olies, which  are  now  advocated  in  some  quarters  as  a  desirable 
feature  of  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 

If  little  was  done  by  nominally  competitive  lines  to  achieve 
improvements  in  operation  by  the  common  use  of  physical  facili- 
ties, still  less  was  done  by  the  lines  which  were  actually  competi- 
tive by  virtue  of  separate  ownership  and  control.  Each  line 
maintained  whatever  exclusive  advantage  of  location  it  possessed, 
and  vigorously  repelled  all  attempts  at  encroachment  by  ambi- 
tious competitors.  The  spectacular  struggle  of  the  Wabash  to 
secure  an  entrance  into  Pittsburgh  is  a  classic  example  of  bitterly 
contested  railway  invasion  of  what  was  considered  a  "closed 
preserve."  Terminal  sites  and  facilities  in  important  traffic 
centers  have  been  jealously  safeguarded,  and  efforts  on  the  part 
of  public  authorities  in  many  places  to  bring  about  a  closer 
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coordination  of  railroad  terminals  have  been  vigorously  and 
usually  successfully  opposed.  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  which  has  a  satisfactory  belt  line  system  connecting 
all  railroad  lines.  Philadelphia  has  succeeded  in  making  an  agree- 
ment with  the  three  railroads  of  the  city  for  the  construction  of 
a  coordinated  terminal.  Seattle  tried  for  several  years  to  get  a 
belt  line,  but  did  not  succeed.  Chicago's  terminal  problem  is  a 
long-enduring  monument  to  the  waste  of  railroad  competition, 
and  the  port  of  New  York  affords  an  example  of  inefficiency 
equally  instructive. 

But  while  competition  in  service  has  been  productive  of  much 
waste  and  inefficiency,  it  has  also  been  productive  of  much  good. 
Rival  lines  have  been  eager  to  get  traffic,  and  they  have  offered  to 
shippers  and  travelers  many  special  inducements  in  the  way  of 
exceptional  service.  The  best  examples,  perhaps,  of  the  benefits 
of  competition  have  been  found  in  those  cities  where  newly  con- 
structed lines  have  broken  a  previous  monopoly.  At  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  for  instance,  the  Monon  Railroad  for  many  years 
offered  the  only  means  of  railroad  entrance  and  exit.  As  can  be 
attested  by  thousands  of  students  who  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  used  the  Monon  in  the  days  of  its  monopoly,  the 
service  was  often  execrable.  The  agent  and  his  helpers  were  care- 
less ;  it  was  a  trying  problem  during  the  days  of  heavy  traffic  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  school  term  to  have  attention 
given  to  baggage ;  the  railway  passenger  station  was  a  disgraceful 
eyesore.  When  the  Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad  (now  a  part 
of  the  Illinois  Central  system)  was  completed,  offering  an  alterna- 
tive route  to  Indianapolis,  the  service  of  the  Monon  suddenly 
underwent  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better.  The  agents 
became  industrious  and  attentive;  and  a  new  passenger  station 
was  constructed  to  afford  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
had  long  been  needed.  Competition  was  decidedly  stimulating. 
Numerous  similar  examples  of  the  beneficial  results  of  competition 
can  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  many  instances  where  the  lack  of 
competition  is  accompanied  by  a  want  of  adequate  service. 

Our  experience  with  the  common  control  of  parallel  lines  has 
been  of  too  limited  scope  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  such 
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control  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  railroad  service.  While  there 
has  been  a  large  measure  of  common  control  of  some  competing 
transcontinental  lines,  the  conditions  of  transportation  in  the  West 
have  been  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  partial  re- 
gional monopoly,  there  have  been  a  number  of  alternative  routes  for 
a  large  part  of  the  traffic,  making  a  fair  test  of  the  effects  of  mo- 
nopoly control  impossible.  Throughout  the  South  and  in  Eastern 
trunk  line  territory,  the  important  cities  have  had  an  abundance  of 
competitive  service.  In  New  England  there  was  a  near  approach 
toward  total  consolidation  of  transportation  lines.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  quality  of  service  in  New  England  during  the  process  of 
amalgamation  usually  varied  inversely  with  the  degree  of  monopoly 
control,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  other  factors  which  entered 
into  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  New  England  railroads. 

The  relation  of  the  law  to  competition  in  service  has  been  of 
relative  insignificance.  The  prohibition  of  pooling  did  not  affect 
the  conditions  of  service  one  way  or  another.  The  Sherman  Law 
checked  the  process  of  consolidation  of  competing  lines;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  consolidations  which  were  effected  did  not  offer 
great  improvements  in  service,  this  law  cannot  be  said  to  have 
impeded  the  development  of  operating  efficiency.  Moreover,  the 
Sherman  Law,  while  checking  consolidation,  did  not  forbid  unified 
operation  by  competing  railroads.  On  this  point  there  is  much 
misunderstanding.  The  Sherman  Law  was  intended  to  prevent 
financial  unity  rather  than  operating  unity.  Consolidated  ticket 
offices,  the  common  use  of  terminal  facilities,  and  other  changes 
in  the  direction  of  greater  coordination,  instituted  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  have  in  no  sense  involved  viola- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  railroads  have  refrained  in  the 
past  from  attempting  an  extensive  development  of  operating 
unity  merely  because  the  business  has  been  strongly  competitive. 
In  a  few  cities  union  passenger  terminals  have  been  built,  and 
there  has  been  some  progress  toward  the  coordination  of  freight 
terminal  facilities  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere;  but  on  the  whole 
the  influence  of  competition  has  been  too  great  to  permit  of  a 
large  degree  of  cooperation,  even  at  points  where  cooperation 
would  manifestly  result  in  improved  service. 
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If  the  foregoing  analysis  Is  true,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  mere  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  pooling  and  of  the  anti- 
trust legislation  as  it  applies  to  railroads?  In  the  first  place  the 
repeal  would  be  virtually  without  effect  on  the  rate  situation. 
Rate  wars  and  Intensive  rate  competition  have  ended  regardless  of 
the  obvious  Intent  of  Congress  to  perpetuate  them,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  legislation  forbidding  rate  agreements  could  not  result  In 
the  adoption  of  any  more  effective  agreements  than  have  existed 
In  recent  years. 

The  repeal  of  the  anti-trust  legislation  would  permit  the  con- 
solidation of  competing  lines.  It  would  not,  however,  necessarily 
insure  consolidation.  And  even  if  consolidation  should  occur  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  well  marked  division  of  the  railroad  field 
would  be  worked  out,  the  effect  of  such  combination  on  railroad 
service  is  problematical.  It  might  result  In  the  elimination  of 
competitive  service  without  the  development  of  operating  econ- 
omies which  a  program  of  regional  combination  suggests.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  that  In  the  event 
of  the  organization  of  regional  railroad  monopolies  there  would  be 
marked  progress  In  the  unification  of  railroad  facilities  and  a 
distinct  loss  of  the  stimulation  which  competition  has  in  times 
past  given  to  the  railroad  service.  But  without  very  extensive 
monopoly  control  it  would  be  impossible  either  entirely  to  elim- 
inate competition  or  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  unified  operation. 
For  instance,  Chicago  is  a  competitive  point  for  virtually  all  the 
railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Unless  all  the  railroads 
in  this  section  were  amalgamated,  Chicago  would  inevitably  be 
a  point  of  competition  among  the  regional  combinations  occupying 
the  territory  east  and  south  of  the  city.  There  would  be  no 
assurance  of  the  full  coordination  of  Chicago's  terminal  facilities, 
and  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  waste  resulting  from  lack  of 
unity  would  more  than  counterbalance  whatever  benefits  might 
accrue  from  the  competition  in  service  among  rival  regional 
groups. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  anti-trust  legis- 
lation and  of  the  other  legislation  affecting  railroad  cooperation 
would  have  any  Important  influence  for  good  on  the  railroad 
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business.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  on  railroad  operation  and 
on  railroad  rate  questions  has  been  greatly  magnified.  The  laws 
are  prohibitions  which  do  not  prohibit  any  desirable  cooperative 
activities  among  the  railroads,  except  possibly  the  freedom  of 
action  in  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines.  It  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  freedom  of  action  in  such  consolidation  may  be 
considered  desirable. 

An  ideal  solution  of  the  competitive  relations  of  the  railroads 
would  embrace  the  following  points:  (i)  freedom  to  enter  into 
binding  rate  agreements,  (2)  the  retention  of  that  competition 
in  service  which  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  improvement  of 
service,  (3)  the  compulsory  adoption  of  such  features  of  unified 
operation  as  would  manifestly  result  in  more  efficient  operation. 
Such  a  solution  could  not  result  from  any  series  of  legal  prohi- 
bitions. It  would  involve  the  prohibition  of  some  practises,  the 
permission  of  others,  and  the  requirement  of  still  others. 

The  prohibition  of  the  consolidation  of  great  competing  systems 
under  common  ownership  and  control  is  probably  desirable.  Such 
a  prohibition  would  insure  the  retention  of  that  competition  in 
service  which  finds  expression  in  the  desire  to  increase  the  volume 
of  traffic  of  the  competing  lines.  Whatever  measures  for  the 
common  use  of  facilities  should  be  adopted,  the  profits  of  a  line 
would  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  traffic  actually  hauled.  The 
incentive  of  competition  would  remain,  and  its  benefits  continue. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  greater  measure  of  operating  unity,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  terminals.  Though  forcing  a  railroad 
company  to  surrender  its  exclusive  control  of  advantageous 
terminal  rights  may  have  the  appearance  of  oppression  and  con- 
fiscation, yet  the  public  interest  in  the  improved  efficiency  of 
service  is  so  compelling  that  the  retention  of  wasteful  competitive 
terminals  can  no  longer  be  justified.  There  would  unquestionably 
be  an  element  of  injustice  in  requiring  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  to  surrender  for  common  use  its  holdings  on 
the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  giving  to  the  Central's  rivals 
the  advantages  of  location  which  have  so  long  been  exclusive 
property.   Yet  if  the  best  solution  of  New  York's  terminal  prob- 
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lem  demands  such  surrender,  the  interest  of  the  public  in  having 
an  adequate  and  efficient  service  should  unquestionably  have 
precedence  over  the  selfish  interests  of  the  New  York  Central.  In 
most  cases  the  favorable  terminal  locations  of  railroad  companies 
have  not  been  due  so  much  to  the  exercise  of  great  foresight  as  to 
the  mere  fact  that  the  companies  were  first  on  the  ground  and 
subsequent  builders  were  compelled  to  take  what  was  left.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  abolition  of  exclusive  control  of  terminal  proper- 
ties would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies forced  to  disgorge.  Not  only  would  these  companies  share 
in  the  savings  resulting  from  increased  efficiency,  but  they  would 
share  in  the  added  volume  of  traffic  sure  to  be  developed  by  reason 
of  the  general  improvement  of  service. 

The  unification  of  terminal  facilities  and  other  suggested 
features  of  operating  unity  such  as  the  avoidance  of  duplicate 
passenger  services  might  make  desirable  some  form  of  pooling, 
in  order  that  satisfactory  financial  arrangements  could  be  made 
by  the  competing  lines  sharing  the  joint  operations.  Pooling 
agreements,  however,  would  not  necessarily  be  indispensable. 
Inasmuch  as  such  agreements  could  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
competing  lines,  it  would  be  sufficient  merely  to  repeal  that  part 
of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  which  prohibits  pooling,  and  to 
modify  the  Sherman  Law  in  such  a  manner  that  pools  and  rate 
agreements  would  no  longer  fall  in  the  category  of  forbidden 
monopolies  and  conspiracies. 

The  chief  administrative  feature  of  the  suggested  legislation 
concerning  railroad  competition  would  have  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem of  unification  of  terminal  facilities.  In  what  cities  should 
unification  be  required,  and  in  what  way  should  the  problems  of 
particular  cities  be  met?  While  presenting  great  difficulties,  this 
problem  is  by  no  means  insurmountable.  The  needs  of  the  ship- 
pers, the  welfare  of  the  railroads,  and  the  interests  of  the  cities 
would  have  to  receive  careful  consideration;  and  plans  for  unifi- 
cation should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
from  engineering,  industrial,  and  commercial  standpoints. 

The  final  test  of  competition  among  railroads  for  the  future 
should  be  the  public  interest.   Transportation  has  long  since 
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ceased  to  be  merely  a  private  business  carried  on  for  profit.  If  a 
certain  degree  of  cooperation  among  the  railroads  makes  for 
improved  service,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  not  merely  to  give 
assent  to  such  cooperation  as  may  be  desirable,  but  to  require  it. 
It  is  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy  that  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  can  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

T.  W.  Van  Metre 


Editorial 

A  Focus  for  Freshmen 

The  freshman,  apparently,  must  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
True,  the  formula  of  the  course  commonly  prescribed  forty  years 
ago,  Greek  +  Latin  +  mathematics  +  English  +  French  or 
German,  has  long  been  antiquated;  but  only  less  antiquated  is 
the  free  election  meantime  practised  locally  for  a  few  years.  If 
the  old  formula  3G+3L+3M+3E+3F  is  wrong,  have  we  cor- 
rected it  by  the  mere  substitution  of  history  for  Greek,  or  of 
chemistry  for  Latin,  or  even  by  offering  more  leeway  of  choice? 
Some  college  teachers  who  have  looked  long  at  actual  freshman 
schedules  have  observed  that  the  leeway  of  choice  is  illusory, 
since  the  conditions  pressing  up  from  the  schools  and  down  from 
the  later  college  years  often  operate  as  restrictively  as  formal 
prescriptions.  And  these  teachers  have  questioned  the  formula 
itself,  not  merely  this  item  or  that,  but  the  system  of  addition. 
They  ask,  Is  3i7+3C+3M+3C+3F  better  fundamentally?  It 
is  more  various ;  it  opens  more  methods  of  study ;  but,  whatever 
the  items,  should  freshmen  year  be  a  sum,  an  aggregation? 
Should  not  the  formula  he  XxYxZ?  Is  not  what  we  are  seeking 
a  product? 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  abstractly.  Most 
concrete  applications,  however,  are  still  in  the  stage  of  laboratory 
experiment.  The  oldest  and  commonest  is  the  making  of  the 
single  course  in  history  or  in  English  literature  preparatory  to 
all  later  studies  in  that  department  by  making  it  a  "survey."  The 
idea  is  to  scan  the  whole  field  of  the  subject  and  open  vistas. 
The  results  are  at  worst  to  provide  a  chronological  dictionary  or 
a  guide-book  telling  less  of  how  to  think  than  of  what  to  think. 
More  truly  preparatory  seem  those  freshman  courses  in  physics 
or  chemistry  which  teach  laboratory  method;  but  even  these 
may  move  only  w^ithin  the  walls  of  the  single  subject,  as  the 
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history  may  be  taught  apart  from  the  Hterature.  What  we 
seem  most  to  lack  is  not  a  focus  in  the  future,  but  a  focus  in 
freshman  year  itself.  Without  detailing  other  schemes,  for 
example  the  Amherst  teaching  of  economics  as  a  general  educa- 
tion for  citizenship,  we  may  fairly  say  that  none  has  an  estab- 
lished success.  The  question  recurs,  then,  Can  we  focus  while 
we  deal  with  subjects  singly,  while  we  teach  solely  by  depart- 
ments? Apparently  it  is  possible  for  freshmen  to  begin  a  number 
of  well  considered  and  separately  well  taught  college  studies 
without  necessarily  beginning  a  college  education.  We  have 
abandoned  uniformity ;  we  are  still  seeking  unity. 

In  the  matter  of  unification  something  may  be  learned  from 
the  recent  experience  of  the  best  freshman  courses  in  English 
composition.  Observation  of  "English  A"  is  obviously  worth 
while  because  this  is  the  only  course  now  prescribed  universally. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is  the  only  course  in  which  combina- 
tion with  other  studies  is  a  necessity.  The  day  for  making  it  a 
review  of  high-school  exercises,  or  a  detention  hospital,  or  a  proof- 
reading bureau,  is  past,  though  some  few  colleges  are  still  unaware 
of  the  march  of  time.  The  best  freshman  courses  in  composition 
draw  from  the  fact  that  rhetoric  has  no  subject  matter  the 
practical  conclusion  that  in  college  it  is  meant  to  serve  all  fresh- 
man studies  while  it  provides  training  for  the  more  advanced 
studies  beyond.  The  best  teachers  of  composition  are  aware 
from  the  long  history  of  rhetoric  that  it  is  always  perverted  by 
being  segregated.  "English  A"  at  its  best,  therefore,  has  been  an 
effective  freshman  focus. 

While  we  were  at  this  stage  of  reflection  and  experiment,  there 
burst  upon  us  S.  A.  T.  C.  Here,  at  least  was  focus,  not  the  focus 
we  intended  or  proposed  to  maintain,  but  at  any  rate  focus. 
The  S.  A.  T.  C.  apparatus  was  hardly  more  than  well  set  up 
before  it  began  to  be  taken  down.  Our  experience  of  it,  therefore, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  experiment.  Nevertheless,  some  of  its 
methods  were  tried  long  enough  and  generally  enough  to  be 
suggestive.  The  course  that  was  prescribed  universally  and  for 
the  whole  period  of  training  was  the  one  dealing  with  the  issues 
of   the  war.     With   whatever   local   variations,   moreover,   this 
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course  was  uniform  throughout  the  country  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  dealing  with  matters  of  vivid  current  interest,  of  meeting  daily, 
and  of  demanding  the  cooperation  of  several,  usually  many, 
departments. 

For  'War  Issues"  demanded  history,  economics,  philosophy, 
politics  with  the  comparative  study  of  governments,  not  to 
mention  as  much  literature,  law,  physiography,  and  other  topics 
as  could  be  brought  to  bear.  More  than  this,  it  had  to  combine 
not  only  instruction,  but  instructors.  Including  the  whole 
student  body,  it  had  perforce  to  draft  a  large  proportion  of  the 
faculty.  There  had  to  be — no  small  task — a  syllabus  to  draw 
the  subjects  together  intelligibly;  but  there  had  to  be  also  fre- 
quent and  regular  conferences  of  the  most  various  staff  ever 
gathered  into  one  college  room.  There  was  something  essentially 
different  from  any  "group"  of  studies  printed  together  in  a 
catalogue,  but  administered  separately  and  singly  in  the  class- 
room. This  was  really  a  group  of  studies,  students,  and  instruc- 
tors, but  especially  of  studies.  For  though  sections  were  in 
some  colleges  combined  on  certain  days  to  hear  lectures  by  the 
elder  academic  statesmen,  the  general  procedure  necessarily  was 
to  assign  a  single  section  to  a  single  instructor,  were  he  sociologist, 
historian,  or  critic,  to  be  taught  by  him  continuously.  The 
studies  were  combined  in  his  person. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  obvious  defects  due 
to  haste  and  pressure,  'War  Issues"  stirred  the  corporate  imag- 
ination. No  sooner  was  it  mustered  out  with  the  rest  of  S.  A. 
T.  C.  than  its  teachers  began  to  ask  one  another.  Should  we  not 
introduce  this  method  in  our  regular  freshman  program?  They 
recognized,  even  in  difficult  conditions,  a  readier  realization  of 
certain  educational  values  than  they  had  hoped;  and  they  were 
stimulated  and  guided  by  working  more  closely  together  than 
had  seemed  possible.  The  crossing  of  department  boundaries, 
which  before  had  been  oftener  suggested  than  tried,  was  found  to 
be  largely  feasible.  The  doubling  of  class-hours  per  week,  and 
the  consequent  halving  of  the  total  of  courses  taken  simultane- 
ously, was  fairly  familiar  as  a  method  of  intensification  from  the 
experience    of    summer    sessions.   The    combination    of    these 
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advantages  In  a  single  system  gave  so  much  larger  significance 
to  the  old  word  group  that  the  associate  Instructors  began  to 
hope  that  they  had  found  In  fact  a  new  formula. 

To  make  the  most  obvious  application  of  this  idea,  suppose  a 
course  of  five  or  six  hours  a  week,  required  of  all  freshmen,  com- 
bining the  typical  first  college  course  In  history  with  elementary 
economics,  politics,  and  philosophy,  planned  and  administered 
by  a  stable  cooperative  body  of  instructors  from  all  four  depart- 
ments, and  taught  in  small  sections  of  which  each  shall  have  a 
single  instructor  throughout.  It  is  now  evident  from  even  so 
short  experience  that  to  make  such  a  course  go  we  must  no  longer 
hitch  either  the  instructors  or  the  subjects  tandem.  This  is  a 
four-in-hand.  To  arrange  a  succession  of  instructors  may  be 
merely  to  provide  one  more  of  the  ill-starred  series  aptly  styled 
in  student  slang  vaudeville  courses.  To  arrange  a  succession  of 
subjects  within  a  given  boundary  may  be  merely  a  change  in 
bookkeeping,  not  a  change  in  teaching.  The  new  aim  is  to  make 
each  component  subject  help  the  interpretation  of  the  others 
more  immediately  and  to  bring  out  their  common  bearings. 

But  skeptics  ask,  'Why  not  include  literature?  And  If  litera- 
ture, which  was  to  be  included  in  the  grandiose  scheme  of  'War 
Issues,'  why  not  any  other  subject  open  to  a  freshman?  Having 
then  appropriated  most  of  his  time,  why  not  take  it  all?  Why 
not  make  the  whole  freshman  course  a  single  prescribed  group? 
And,  If  you  do,  what  have  you  actually  accomplished  of  substan- 
tial change,  except  to  risk  having  some  sections  or  some  subjects 
taught  by  the  wrong  Instructors?"  If  this  series  Is  intended  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  answer  is  that  such  a  freshman  year  is 
not  absurd  abstractly  and  necessarily,  but  that,  whether  absurd 
or  not.  It  is  not  the  freshman  year  proposed.  The  proposal  is  to 
demand  a  third  of  every  freshman's  time  for  a  single  course  com- 
bining those  studies  which  most  obviously  gain  by  interaction. 
Each  of  the  studies  enumerated  above  gains  by  combination 
with  the  others  in  its  initial  stages,  i.  e.,  for  a  freshman.  Mathe- 
matics, on  the  contrary,  would  neither  gain  nor  contribute 
directly  at  this  stage,  though  later,  of  course,  It  serves  both  the 
statistics    of   economics    and    the    metaphysics   of    philosophy. 
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French  or  Spanish,  again,  cannot  bear  directly  at  this  stage, 
though  later  it  will  serve  both  literature  and  history.  As  for 
English  composition,  it  is  already  in  a  position  to  become  a  help- 
ful organon  for  any  freshman  scheme  whatsoever.  It  would 
readily  serv^e  such  a  combination  course;  it  would  neither  gain 
nor  contribute  the  more  by  coalescing.  But  history,  economics, 
politics,  philosophy,  as  they  can  be  made  actually  available  to 
actual  freshmen,  can  apparently  constitute  a  substantive  group. 

The  real  flaw  in  the  idea  as  it  was  carried  out  in  "War  Issues" 
is  quite  different.  The  typical  failure  of  the  "War  Issues"  course 
was  in  being  forced  here  and  there  by  haste  or  by  pressure  of 
numbers  to  lay  down  the  issues  instead  of  making  the  students 
find  them.  The  idea  of  the  course  was  to  interpret  a  world-wide 
movement  of  urgent  concern  by  focusing  the  wisdom  and  the 
information  of  those  who  were  specialists  in  its  various  elements. 
But  in  college  studies,  interpretation  is  not  something  ready- 
made,  to  be  accepted  and  learned;  it  is  a  process.  It  demands 
the  lively  and  progressive  cooperation  of  the  student.  It  must 
be  reached,  not  accepted;  and  it  must  be  reached  by  him.  Unless 
he  is  interpreting — and  therefore  collating  information  and 
opinion,  the  interpretation  tends  to  become  after  all  only  one 
more  "survey."  True,  he  needs  guidance;  but  none  the  less — 
rather,  all  the  more — he  needs  to  handle  the  materials  before  he 
weighs  conclusions.  The  typical  danger  of  the  "survey"  is  that, 
instead  of  being  a  guide  in  study,  it  should  become  a  substitute 
for  study.  This  danger  of  predigested  intellectual  food  is  greater 
in  history  and  politics  than  in  literature ;  and  where  the  instruc- 
tors were  not  numerous  enough  to  guide  reading  and  discussion, 
or  the  library  not  large  enough  to  provide  generally  more  than  a 
few  compends,  'War  Issues"  tended  to  become  an  examination 
cram. 

But  this  seems  rather  a  failure  in  administration  than  a  defect 
in  the  method.  The  practical  difficulties  of  making  books  enough 
available  and  of  making  students  use  them  critically  are,  indeed, 
great;  but,  to  judge  from  certain  large  elementary  courses  in 
history  and  from  the  "case  system"  in  law  schools,  they  are  not 
insuperable.   At  any  rate,  the  combination  course  is  likely  to 
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stand  or  fall  on  its  capacity  to  provide  not  only  interpretation, 
but  interpreting,  to  focus  not  only  the  subjects,  but  the  methods 
of  study  and  the  student  himself.  If  it  can  do  this,  it  is  likely  to 
win  its  way. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


An  Historian  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 

The  basic  reasons  for  the  struggle  that  freed  the  greatest  of 
nations  in  America  from  the  control  of  a  European  power  were 
not  appreciated  until  a  century  and  more  after  independence  had 
been  attained.  The  first  American  historian  to  make  them  known 
was  Herbert  L.  Osgood.  Although  his  death,  on  September  11, 
1 91 8,  ended  a  career  of  personal  service  at  Columbia,  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  example  and  the  guidance  of  his  works  had  spread  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  University,  and  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  among  all  who  value  the  fine  achievements  of  a 
pioneer. 

By  his  students,  Professor  Osgood  was  regarded  as  more  than 
a  teacher,  more  even  than  a  consummate  master  of  his  subject. 
To  them  he  was  a  mentor  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  wise  and 
helpful  counsellor  in  precision,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness.  It 
was  not  his  function  to  instruct  the  merely  willing  to  be  taught, 
but  to  suggest  the  proper  procedure  to  those  who  wanted  to  learn. 
His  was  the  exceptional  faculty  of  training  men  and  women  in  the 
patient,  persevering,  tireless  labor  of  research  which  delves  into 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  mine  and  brings  forth  treasure  In 
abundance.  These  qualities  of  Intellect  were  reinforced  by  the 
attributes  of  heart  which  connote  kindliness,  sympathy,  justice, 
and  rectitude.  They  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  as  they  implanted  among  his  students  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  an  assurance  of  exact  analy- 
sis, sound  Interpretation,  clearness  of  statement,  and  absolute 
regard  for  truth  in  historical  scholarship.  To  the  extent  that  the 
many  doctoral  dissertations  prepared  under  his  direction  embodied 
these  characteristics,  they  became  models  of  their  kind,  displacing 
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the  old  type  of  brief,  perfunctory  treatises  by  monographs  that 
were  designed  to  be  real  contributions  to  science. 

Before  Professor  Osgood  pointed  out  the  way,  historians  of  the 
United  States  had  penetrated  into  the  period  that  lay  back  of  the 
American  Revolution  only  so  far  as  to  select  what  appeared  to 
them  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  separated  from  the  mother 
country.  To  show  that  the  motives  for  it  rose  out  of  certain 
measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  in  virtue  of  the  outcome  of  the 
contest  with  France  for  maritime  and  colonial  supremacy,  and  to 
expound  them  in  drum-and- trumpet  fashion,  seemed  to  such 
writers  sufficient.  Of  other  incidents  in  pre-Revolutionary  times, 
cognizance  should  be  taken  only  to  the  extent  of  dwelling  at  length 
upon  the  story  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  early  settlement,  and 
describing  a  series  of  more  or  less  picturesque  episodes. 

That  the  real  foundations  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
should  be  sought  rather  in  the  political  institutions  and  practises 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  in  their  varied  experience  as  incipient 
commonwealths,  was  the  belief  of  Professor  Osgood,  and  to  it  he 
devoted  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  pen.  How  they  were 
originally  constituted  as  organisms  transplanted  from  Europe  to 
America,  how  they  changed  even  while  they  flourished  in  their 
new  environment,  how  they  developed  an  independence  of  char- 
acter in  the  face  of  efforts  at  restraint  from  abroad,  were  the 
themes  that  he  reckoned  most  important.  Possessed  of  an  extra- 
ordinary breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge,  derived  from  investi- 
gations that  ramified  into  every  quarter  where  information  might 
be  forthcoming;  never  disposed  to  iterate  what  "authorities" 
might  have  said,  and  quick  to  detect  errors  in  their  assertions; 
endowed  with  the  insight  that  singles  out  instinctively  the  gist  of 
a  thing  and  the  evidence  for  it,  and  determined  never  to  neglect 
an  account  of  how  things  were  and  came  to  be  for  the  sake  of 
telling  a  story;  he  traced  the  evolution  of  self-government  and  its 
struggle  against  imperial  control  until  he  had  laid  bare  the  very 
pillars  on  which  the  structure  of  American  liberty  and  nationality 
rested.  To  this  monumental  accomplishment  his  three  volumes  on 
The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  which  appeared 
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in  1904  and  1907,  and  four  additional  volumes  that  describe  the 
process  of  development  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  which  he 
left  practically  ready  for  publication,  are  ample  testimony. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  fields  in  which  Professor  Osgood  did 
eminent  service.  His  well-known  classification  of  the  Colonies 
overthrew  the  conventional  definition  of  Blackstone,  and  led 
scholars  to  view  the  subject  in  a  new  light.  Because  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  work  of  historical  societies  and  the 
keen  interest  he  always  displayed  in  stimulating  their  activities 
to  greater  fruitfulness,  his  advice  was  constantly  solicited.  Ever 
an  earnest  advocate  of  systematic  measures  that  would  tend  to 
preserve  original  materials  and  render  them  accessible,  he  pre- 
pared in  1 90 1  a  Report  on  the  Archives  and  Public  Records  of  the 
State  and  City  of  New  York,  which  has  been  of  marked  utility  to 
investigators.  No  less  valuable  was  the  critical  supervision  he 
gave  to  an  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  i6ys-^77^^  published  in  eight  volumes  in  1906.  So, 
too,  his  numerous  articles  on  historical  and  economic  topics  in 
learned  magazines  enhanced  the  reputation  won  by  his  works  on 
a  larger  scale. 

To  criticism  that  he  had  confined  his  attention  too  narrowly 
to  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  Professor  Osgood  was  oblivious — and 
from  the  standpoint  he  had  chosen,  rightly  so.  Steadfastly  and 
consistently  he  upheld  his  opinion  that  in  the  institutional  history 
of  those  Colonies  lay  the  genesis  of  the  nation  called  the  United 
States.  To  him  the  abiding  faith  of  a  nameless  seer  of  1610, 
conveyed  in  News  from  Virginia,  may  be  said  to  have  remained 
throughout  the  guiding  star  of  his  thought  and  action : 

Be  not  dismayed  at  all 

For  scandall  cannot  doe  us  wrong, 

God  will  not  let  us  fall. 

Let  England  knowe  our  willingness. 

For  that  our  work  is  good ; 

We  hope  to  plant  a  nation 

Where  none  before  hath  stood. 

William  R.  Shepherd 


The  Study  of  Law  in  War  Time 

How  heavily  the  burden  of  war  pressed  upon  our  law  schools 
can  now  be  seen  in  statistics : 

Figures  compiled  for  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation show  that  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  bore  the  hardest 
upon  Northern  law  schools,  but  even  so  reduced  their  aggregate 
attendance  by  little  more  than  one-fourth.  Only  two  small  schools 
actually  suspended  operations.  The  others  either  began  to  recover 
their  losses  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  war,  or  in  two  instances 
(Columbia  and  Indiana  University)  exhibited  no  loss  at  any  time. 
The  aggregate  attendance  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  was  greater 
than  in  the  first.  In  the  third  year  it  was  greater  than  before  the 
conflict  started. 

A  very  different  situation  confronts  the  profession  today.  Figures 
furnished  by  102  schools  show  that  their  aggregate  student  attendance 
in  the  autumn  following  our  entrance  into  the  present  war  had  been 
diminished  by  between  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  per  cent.  This, 
however,  was  only  the  beginning.  Ninety-four  schools  have  reported 
figures  which  agree  with  the  preceding  for  that  year,  and  show  in 
addition  a  falling  off  at  the  opening  of  the  present,  or  second,  year  of 
the  war  of  no  less  than  sixty-nine  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  1 9 16.  Since  information  is  difficult  to  secure 
from  institutions  that  have  quietly  given  up  the  ghost,  these  figures 
understate  the  extent  to  which  the  study  of  law  has  been  abandoned. 
A  cut  of  forty  per  cent,  last  year,  increased  this  year  to  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  would  probably  be  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts. 
Fourteen  schools  are  definitely  known  to  have  suspended  operations. 
The  unprecedented  nature  of  the  present  crisis  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  it  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  study  in  a  law  school 
was  the  exceptional,  instead  of,  as  today,  the  prevailing  method  of 
preparation  for  practise.^ 

The  recovery  and  readjustment  of  university  law  schools, 
already  begun,  must,  of  course,  be  prolonged  through  the  period 
of  demobilization.     Meantime,  certain  countervailing  advantages 

1  Legal  Education  during  the  War,  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  New  York,  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1918  (from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation). 
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are  opened  by  the  educational  opportunities  in  France  described 
in  the  last  Quarterly.^  The  significance  of  these  opportunities 
was  admirably  forecast  about  a  year  ago,  by  Mr.  Robert  Ferrari  •? 

The  tide  has  happily  turned.  France  and  America  are  more  united 
than  ever  in  history;  and  the  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
which  blood  and  treasure  are  cementing,  will  become  increasingly 
closer.  Each  country  will  find  it  essential  to  understand  the  other; 
each  will  crave  to  learn  from  the  other.     .     .     . 

The  American  law  student  and  lawyer  will  want  to  know  more  about 
French  law.  This  is  going  to  be  true  not  only  because  legal  relations 
will  be  more  numerous  in  the  future  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  we  shall  need  men  trained  in  French-American  law  to  deal 
with  the  questions  that  will  arise,  but  also  for  scientific  reasons,  and 
for  purely  American  practise.  The  practising  lawyer  will  find  it  useful 
and  stimulating  to  have  acquaintance  with  another  system  of  law; 
and  the  scientific  worker  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  will  find  method, 
matter,  and  inspiration  in  study  in  France.     .     .     . 

Our  hopes  for  the  future  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  our 
coming  teachers,  research  workers,  and  book-writers.  ...  A  new 
mighty  system  of  legal  thought  will  swim  into  the  scholar's  ken. 
.  .  .  Self-sufficiency  will  vanish ;  self-satisfaction  will  decrease.  A 
critical  examination  of  our  own  system  in  the  light  of  this  new  one  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day.     .     .     . 

Roman  law,  it  may  be  said,  may  be  studied  here.  But  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  in  its  natural  abode,  a 
study  which  will  be  surrounded  not  only  by  the  historical  and  spiritual 
associations — not  by  any  means  insignificant  in  work  of  any  sort — but 
also  by  the  material  ramifications  in  the  law,  the  institutions,  and  the 
life  around  the  student.  The  study  will  rise  to  the  stature  of  a  familiar, 
instead  of  sinking,  as  it  so  often  does  in  our  environment,  to  faraway 
depths  which  plummet  never  sounded.  Further,  Roman  law  is  in  all 
French  universities  taught  as  a  prescribed  undergraduate  subject, 
whereas  here  it  is  an  optional  post-graduate  study,  and  is  given  only 
in  a  few  schools. 

Roman  law  is  in  the  foundations  of  English  jurisprudence.  The 
earliest  treatises  on  law,  as  Pollock  and  Maitland  inform  us,  are  not 
only  the  outcome  of  Roman  law  study,  but  are  determined  in  matter 

2  Volume  XX,  page  353,  October,  1918. 

»  The  American  Student  in  the  French  Law  School  and  the  French  Student  in  the  American 
Law  School,  Bulletin  de  la  Maison  Frangalse  de  Columbia  University,  I.   9. 
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and  manner  by  Roman  law  books.  These  two  authorities  also  inform 
us  that  the  Roman  law  influenced  the  Canon  law  in  England,  and  that 
this  Canon  law  impressed  the  common  law.  What  the  prelate  knew 
as  an  ecclesiastic  he  could  not  forget  as  a  lay  justiciar.  The  ecclesias- 
tical and  admiralty  courts  have  always  recognized  the  binding  force 
of  Roman  law.  Our  Anglo-American  system  of  equity,  so  important 
and  far-reaching  in  the  modern  administration  of  justice,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Roman  law.  The  civil  law,  based  largely  on  Roman 
law,  is  actually  administered  in  large  portions  of  the  globe,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  Asia  and  Africa.  We  Americans,  as  colonial  admin- 
istrators, come  into  contact,  in  our  own  possessions,  with  the  civil  law 
and  consequently  with  the  traces  of  Roman  law.  In  these  times,  when 
commerce  and  industry  cry  for  uniformity,  when  uniformity  is  desired 
not  only  among  the  states  of  this  Union,  but  among  the  countries  of 
this  shrunken  world,  Roman  law,  being  in  essence  cosmopolitan,  may 
be  a  meeting  ground  of  the  nations,  and  a  possible  harmonizer  of 
warring  elements. 

But  our  deep-sea  diver  into  the  ocean  of  French  law  will  bring  up 
more  than  substance;  he  will  be  rewarded  with  method.  He  will  find 
the  lecture  system  in  vogue  universally,  just  as  he  had  found  the  case 
system  in  operation  here  in  the  better  law  schools.  Some  American 
schools  use  the  lecture  system,  some  the  recitation  method,  some  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  methods.  But  the  students  who  will  go 
to  France  will  come  from  the  law  schools  which  use  the  case  system. 
These  are  the  most  influential,  the  ones  with  the  highest  requirements 
for  entrance,  and  those  to  which  we  have  in  the  past  looked  for  progress 
in  law  and  to  which  we  must  look  in  the  future.  The  first  result  under 
this  head  will  be  that  the  student  will  be  shocked  out  of  believing  that 
the  only  method  is  the  analytic  method — no  mean  result.  The  second 
result  will  be  that  this  new  method  will  turn  the  student's  attention 
to  a  novel  phase  of  his  subject — the  phase  of  presentation.  At  home 
he  has  been  used  to  statement  of  facts  and  argumentation.  Here  he 
will  become  accustomed  to  exposition  of  principles.  The  practising 
lawyer  needs  not  only  the  ability  to  state  facts  clearly  and  compactly, 
and  to  argue  forcibly;  he  also  requires  the  ability  to  expound  prin- 
ciples. The  courts,  too,  are  demanding  this.  Whatever  lower  courts 
may  do  in  being  satisfied  with  the  case  in  point,  the  higher  courts  are 
swinging  round  violently  to  the  robust,  antique  mode  of  requiring 
discussion  of  principles.  The  teacher,  again,  and  the  author,  it  is 
quite  evident,  cannot  do  without  this  faculty  of  exposition.  .  .  . 
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The  European  War  and  Pan  Americanism' 

The  European  war  is  destined  to  exercise  an  enormous  influence 
upon  the  international  organization  of  the  world,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  how  far  its  effects  will  be 
felt  in  the  Pan  American  policy  which  was  so  happily  beginning 
to  be  developed  in  the  relations  between  the  countries  of  this 
continent. 

It  should  be  at  once  recognized  that  the  perspicacity  of  those 
who  follow  with  interest  the  political  fortunes  of  America  does 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  political  action  developed  by  the 
different  governments  of  the  continent  in  the  presence  of  the 
European  conflict,  especially  since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  has  not  been  either  the 
best  advised  or  the  most  propitious  for  achieving  the  consolida- 
tion of  Pan  Americanism.  A  complete  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
manner  of  estimating  political  events  has  unfortunately  charac- 
terized that  action ;  and  consequently  the  thought  of  the  govern- 
ments in  shaping  it,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict,  has  exhibited  a  total  lack 
of  perception  of  the  tendencies  and  principles  that  determined  it 

1  Written  for  the  Quarterly  February  i,  1919;  simultaneous  Spanish  publication  in 
La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Ayres;  English  version  by  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  Director  of  the 
Interamerican  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation. 
Dr.  Naon  has  served  Argentina  with  distinction,  first  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
then  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  six  years,  until  his  resignation  at  the  end  of 
1918. 
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and  a  regrettable  disregard  of  the  solidarity  which,  in  the  midst 
of  so  profound  a  crisis  as  this,  ought  to  have  inspired  and  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  all.  On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  the  resolute  and  clear  diplomatic  action  that  the  needs  of  the 
moment  demanded  and  which  interest  in  the  consolidation  of  Pan 
Americanism  imposed;  and  on  the  other,  a  fear  of  wounding 
susceptibilities- — a  fear  that  existed  only  when  there  was  a  want 
either  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  convictions  or  in  the  trans- 
cendency of  m.otives — has  produced  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  polit- 
ical decisions  of  the  se\^eral  governments  and  the  anarchy  of 
opinions  to  which  the  continent  has  given  utterance  in  this 
emergency. 

Thus  it  is  that,  because  of  a  failure  to  heed  the  essential  prob- 
lem that  involves  the  political  development  of  America,  the 
individual  action  of  her  governments,  instead  of  being  directed 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  collective  interest  and  exigency,  has 
addressed  itself  to  satisfying  political  aspirations  of  an  individual 
character,  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  interests,  avowedly  exclu- 
sively national,  which,  in  the  destiny  of  America,  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  give  way  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  soli- 
darity, in  order  to  solve  the  question  of  her  international  organi- 
zation for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come. 

The  error  may  not  be  attributed  exclusively  to  any  country; 
all  the  countries  have  shared  in  it.  In  some  cases  the  prudent 
suggestions  of  a  joint  political  action  have  been  neglected.  There 
has  been  a  stimulation  of  selfish  feelings,  of  national  vanities,  of 
desires  for  differentiation  and  supremacy,  of  hopes  of  revindica- 
tion, of  ridiculous  considerations  of  national  pride  and  of  sup- 
posed antagonisms  in  destiny.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy— in  my  judgment  for  want  of  political  sense,  political  tact, 
and  perhaps  also  for  want  of  diplomatic  vision — against  the  ne- 
cessity of  improving  this  unicjue  moment  for  achieving,  with  all 
the  clearness  and  effectiveness  the  circumstances  would  permit, 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  union  and  solidarity  between  the 
nations  of  America. 

Unfortunately  this  opportunity  has  now  passed.  The  senti- 
ment and  tendencies  of  Pan  Americanism  have  just  suffered  a 
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lamentable  setback;  but  the  wisdom  of  upholding  and  of  saving 
it  from  a  total  failure  persists  as  an  inescapable  exigency,  if  there 
exists  the  desire  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  America's 
destiny  in  world  politics. 

Every  one  who  studies  without  prejudice  the  development  of 
our  nations  during  the  last  hundred  years  and  the  very  peculiar 
conditions  of  their  political  existence  and  of  their  neutral  ties 
can  do  no  less  than  uphold  the  proposition  that  the  subsistence 
and  the  international  political  development  of  these  nations  de- 
mand inevitably,  until  their  definitive  consolidation  shall  be 
effected,  a  solidary  international  organization  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  maintains  in  all  their  vigor  and  in  all  their  amplitude 
the  national  organisms,  shall  stimulate  their  development  by 
means  of  the  most  intelligent  and  intense  social,  economic,  and 
political  cooperation. 

Human  nature  and  the  events  of  history  demonstrate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  base  the  political  sovereignty  of  nations  exclusively 
upon  the  moral  value  of  principles;  and  if  the  international  soli- 
darity of  the  continent  is  not  secured — there  is  need  to  say  it 
with  frankness — this  sovereignty  will  continue  precarious,  being 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  in- 
tranquillity. 

Hitherto,  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  international 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  consisted  in  not  interfering  in  the 
political  problems  of  Europe.  It  was  considered  that  this  vol- 
untary withdrawal  from  participating  in  the  solution  of  Euro- 
pean problems  established  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
mand of  the  governments  of  Europe  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  aspirations  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  signified  for  the 
United  States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  this 
country,  the  political  criterion  that  had  hitherto  determined  that 
policy  unquestionably  sprang  from  a  profound  practical  sense, 
and  it  concerned  not  only  the  international  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  exigencies  of  her  most  intimate 
national  development;  because  it  permitted  her  to  eliminate  the 
diplomatic  complications  and  preoccupations  that  otherwise 
would  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  her  government  and  her 
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people.  The  political,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  re- 
quired the  whole  of  her  efforts  and  capacities  of  every  kind  to 
bring  into  being  the  enormous  national  entity  that  to-day  con- 
stitutes the  pride  and  strength  of  the  American  continent.  Her 
isolation  from  the  interests  and  the  antagonisms  that  have  kept 
the  countries  of  Europe  thoroughly  apart,  in  the  political  sense, 
permitted  her,  on  the  other  hand,  to  benefit  by  the  moral  strength 
and  even  the  individual  material  elements  of  each  of  them,  so  as 
to  transform  them  into  living  forces  and  new  energies  in  order  to 
develop  thus,  with  an  amplitude  that  fills  all  with  wonder,  her 
industrial  resources,  her  commerce,  and  the  justifiable  moral 
authority  that  she  enjoys  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  most  important  part  of  her  great  mission  had  been  ful- 
filled, then,  with  the  consolidation  of  her  nationality  and  the  de- 
finitive recognition  of  her  economic  and  political  ability.  Her 
influence  in  international  life  was  just  beginning  to  be  defined 
when  the  terrible  European  conflict  that  has  just  terminated 
broke  out,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  relations.  That  influence, 
however,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  of  its  diplomatic  activity,  was 
already  shaped  by  its  antecedents  and,  still  more  than  by  its 
antecedents,  by  the  political  interests  that  were  determined  by 
her  geographical  position  and  the  demands  of  her  commercial 
expansion,  her  industrial  development,  and  her  political  destiny. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  was  beginning  to  undergo  a  perceptible 
and  fruitful  modification.  It  seemed  to  be  changing  from  the 
expression  of  the  purely  defensive  policy  which  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning into  a  Pan  American  thought,  that  is,  into  the  expression 
of  an  international  continental  policy,  positive  and  constructive, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  thus ;  into  the  manifestation  of  an 
American  international  existence,  solidary  and  cooperative,  des- 
tined to  stimulate  the  dynamism  and  the  application  of  the  or- 
ganic elements  that  had  determined  the  national  formation  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  foster  the  development  and  unifying 
consolidation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  a  common  efficiency  and  security.  In  other  words,  the  tendency 
of  the  international  policy  of  America  seemed  to  impose  the  neces- 
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sity  of  organizing  her  reciprocal  relations  upon  the  concept  of  the 
existence  of  continental  interests  and  upon  the  idea  of  moral 
victories  common  to  all  the  countries  on  which  also  ought  to  rest 
the  responsibility  for  their  preservation. 

The  system  of  an  equilibrium  of  powers  had  failed  once  more 
in  the  international  organization  of  Europe,  while  the  system  of 
solidarity  Implicit  in  Pan  Americanism  seemed  to  be  acquiring 
broader  and  broader  repute,  in  the  presence  of  the  frightful  con- 
flict occasioned  by  the  shock  of  the  great  forces  involved  in  the 
equilibrium.  Unfortunately,  and  as  always  happens  In  these 
great  crises,  the  consequences  of  that  enormous  struggle  exceeded 
the  previsions  of  all  the  statesmen,  and  the  world  became  pro- 
foundly shaken  in  Its  most  intimate  Interests ;  for  even  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  modern  civilization  were  also  felt  to  be  In  danger. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  was  thus  a 
necessity  Imposed  by  this  same  characteristic  of  Pan  Americanism. 
Pan  Americanism,  and  the  United  States  as  the  highest  expression 
of  Its  political  efficacy,  are  essentially  concerned  with  the  preva- 
lence of  principle  in  international  life,  and  they  could  not  view 
with  Indifference  the  weakening  of  the  notions  of  law  and  justice 
In  the  international  realm,  above  all  when  the  acts  that  occasioned 
it  were  effected  by  attacking  their  sacred  rights  and  by  injuring 
most  profoundly  their  means  of  economic  and  commercial  activ- 
ity, and,  consequently,  the  most  vital  conditions  of  their  existence. 
This  situation  affected  the  entire  continent  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  political  and  economic  intensity  as  the  United 
States;  and  both  self-interest  and  moral  obligations  ought  to 
have  counseled  the  consummating  of  solidarity,  here  and  now, 
by  making  common  cause  and  endorsing  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extreme  limit,  until  the  disturbing  force 
should  be  overcome. 

The  political  action  of  America  did  not,  however,  take  this 
direction.  Some  of  the  most  important  governments  of  the  conti- 
nent, going  counter  to  the  political  aspirations  and  doubtless  to 
the  political  Interests  of  their  own  countries,  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  neutrality.  In  America  this  was  equivalent  to  a  policy  of  iso- 
lation, and  thus  the  solidarity  of  the  continent  was  broken,  with 
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consequent  prejudice  to  Pan  Americanism.  Yet  even  if  in  those 
countries  the  action  of  the  governments  could  not  be  counted 
upon,  nevertheless  the  sentiment  expressed  in  eloquent  manifes- 
tations of  public  opinion  and  in  complete  disagreement  with  that 
attitude  of  the  governments  persisted  throughout  the  crisis. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  was  saved;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  believing  that  there  will  come  a  reaction  which  will  re- 
store the  disturbed  equilibrium  and  save  the  mighty  interests 
involved. 

Moreover,  in  all  these  crises  of  the  world  fundamental  ideas  are 
wont  to  suffer  profound  upheavals.  The  very  access  of  passion 
that  necessarily  springs  from  the  shock  of  interests  with  interests 
and  of  ideals  with  ideals  tends  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
judgment  of  even  the  most  serene  minds.  Thus  the  task  of  lead- 
ing the  thought  and  the  analysis  of  the  public  in  the  sense  de- 
manded by  the  permanent  concerns  of  the  nations  and  of  hu- 
manity is  rendered  more  difficult.  Very  perplexing  is  the  work 
of  the  political  sociologist  In  these  days,  however  much  he  may 
depend,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties,  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  organic  instinct  of  society,  which,  throughout  the  perturba- 
tions and  contrarieties  of  the  moment,  keeps  in  clear  view,  al- 
though undefined,  it  may  be  true,  the  way  that  leads  to  proper 
solutions. 

The  political  hour  through  which  we  are  passing  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  all  these  contrarieties  and  perturbations.  The 
war  has  ended,  and  the  problem  of  organizing  a  peace  presents 
itself  to  the  statesmen  in  whom  are  seen  the  most  conspicuous 
tendencies  in  the  high  affairs  of  state  among  the  great  powers  in  an 
atmosphere  of  alarming  haziness.  To  those  who  view  the  scene 
from  the  outside,  the  events  give  the  impression  that  the  political 
foresight  of  those  statesmen  had  not  anticipated  them.  Nothing 
is  perceived  but  the  contact  of  opposing  interests  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  supreme  effort  that  seeks  to  give  practical 
form  to  ideal  conceptions  of  international  organization,  in  order 
to  conciliate  those  interests. 

Unfortunately,  political  solutions  do  not  depend  and  have 
never  depended  on  the  good  will  of  men.    They  do  not  occur  and 
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they  have  never  occurred  as  the  result  of  artificial  schemes,  how- 
ever ably  and  mtelHgently  conceived.  Political  solutions  are  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  the  subconscious  activity  of  humanity; 
and  they  occur,  above  all,  In  the  moments  of  great  crises,  as  the 
Irresistible  Impositions  of  human  Interests.  They  are  closer  to 
the  ground  than  the  thought  of  the  great  statesmen;  they  are 
nearer  to  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  than  to  the  mental  heights 
of  those  who  exercise  control  in  the  governments  at  this  moment. 

The  ablllt}^  of  the  present  world  statesmen  In  this  respect,  mar- 
velous as  It  is,  does  not  show  itself  to  be  superior  to  that  which 
has  been  already  demonstrated  by  those  who  were  charged  to  cope 
heretofore  with  the  great  international  crises  through  which  the 
world  has  passed.  Hence,  In  truth,  the  powers  that  are  to-day 
engaged  In  debating  the  destinies  of  the  world,  all  of  them,  great 
and  small,  externalize  once  more  what  had  already  been  made 
clear  In  previous  European  conferences  and  congresses;  that  is, 
the  preponderance  of  national  or  group  Interests  over  Ideal  con- 
ceptions and  aspirations.  This  leads  to  the  thought  that  this 
peace,  like  every  other  peace,  will  be  consummated  only  when 
there  shall  have  been  found  a  solution  for  the  social  system  that 
Imposes  at  this  moment  the  task  of  securing  for  mankind  a  greater 
portion  of  happiness,  and  that  it  will  barely  succeed  in  re- 
establishing tranquillity  among  the  generations  nearest  to  the 
great  catastrophe.  Humanity  has  yet  to  endure  new  agonies  and 
new  calamities  before  passing  from  the  evil  that  has  just  been 
overcome  to  evils  which  are  to  be  overcome  in  the  next  world 
catastrophe. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  peace  councils  of 
the  European  governments,  however,  lends  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion an  element  that  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  the  other  similar 
deliberations  that  history  offers  us.  The  representative  of  no 
special  Interest  of  a  material  order,  the  incarnation  rather  of  a 
state  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  that  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  dire 
anguish  In  the  midst  of  which  it  has  lived  for  four  years,  she 
ser\^es  In  that  atmosphere  of  opposing  interests  as  a  reagent  to 
mitigate  the  intense  materiality  of  the  interests  discussed.  The 
part  which  she  plays  Is  unquestionably  one  of  great  nobility,  and 
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it  commands  the  respect  of  those  who  seek  the  solution  of  antago- 
nistic interests,  with  the  immense  authority  with  which  moral  exi- 
gencies and  sanctions  are  invested  in  struggles  between  interests 
and  ideals.  God  grant  that  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  ideal 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  European  powers  may  strengthen  the 
international  moral  conscience  and  contribute  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  the  inevitable  future  conflicts,  and  to  removing  them,  as 
far  as  may  be  possible,  in  the  interest  of  a  greater  human  happi- 
ness! 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  hazardous  to  forget  that  the  world  does 
not  live  wholly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ideal,  and  that  human 
nature  itself  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  to  consider  anew  our 
own  interests  and  our  own  particular  demand  for  the  international 
organization  of  the  continent,  before  the  disregard  of  them  pro- 
duces greater  mischief.  The  form  in  which  the  deliberations  of 
the  peace  conference  are  developing  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  dis- 
cord that  will  be  hurtful  to  the  essential  conditions  in  the  midst 
of  which  Pan  Americanism  must  be  developed.  This  political 
system,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  system  of  international  coexistence 
based  upon  the  principle  of  national  and  international  democracy. 
It  does  not  recognize  any  political  inequality  whatsoever  in 
international  deliberations.  Its  tendency  is  to  achieve  political 
solidarity  am.ong  the  nations  of  this  continent  as  the  result  of  an 
agreement  of  them  all  upon  these  fundamental  principles;  and 
the  life  of  relation  among  their  constituent  entities  is  comple- 
mented by  reciprocal  cooperation  in  the  development  of  their 
economic  forces,  and  by  mutual  political  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  territorial  integrity  and  the  pacific  solution  of  their  inter- 
national differences. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  present  peace  conference  have  re- 
appeared, however,  notions  that  are  antagonistic  to  the  Pan 
American  idea,  notions  anachronistic  according  to  us  who  on  this 
continent  aspire  to  establish  solidarity  as  the  system  of  our  inter- 
national organization.  The  category  of  great  powers  and  small 
powers,  in  which  have  been  classified  the  nations  that  compose 
the  peace  conference,  implies  the  recognition  of  politico-intellectual 
inferiorities,  and  it  affects  thereby  every  possibility  of  a  solidary 
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existence,  which  is  based  upon  the  sentiment  of  equality  and  of 
reciprocal  respect,  while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  prepared  for  a  definitive  realization  of  interna- 
tionalism. The  gravest  element  of  danger  for  the  interests  of  Pan 
Americanism  in  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  become  complicated  in  the  recognition  of  that  concep- 
tion, thus  weakening  the  conditions  that  make  for  Pan  American- 
ism and  consequently  affecting  the  most  fundamental  interest  of 
the  international  life  of  America. 

Pan  Americanism  can  never  exist  with  the  idea  of  privileges  in 
the  discussion  of  general  destinies  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  or  more 
populous  nations  and  in  detriment  of  the  principle  of  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  weaker  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  Pan 
Americanism  as  the  system  of  international  organization  for  Amer- 
ica, the  political  influence  of  the  United  States  will  have  become 
crippled,  while  that  of  the  other  nations  of  America  will  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  union  of  this  conti- 
nent, which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  essential  concern  of  all  the 
American  nations,  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  consolidation  of 
Pan  Americanism,  which  presupposes  the  inevitable  prevalence 
of  the  principle  of  equality  in  deliberations  that  are  of  general 
interest,  as  imposed  by  right,  by  justice,  and  by  the  exigencies  of 
reciprocal  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  their  international 
relations. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  success  is  achieved  in  organizing  the 
thought  that  to-day  inspires  the  action  of  the  statesmen  who  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  peace  conference,  the  world  will 
have  taken  a  most  decisive  step  in  the  direction  of  realizing  the 
ancient  and  noble  aspiration  of  human  solidarity.  None  could 
even  question  the  benefits  of  every  kind  that  would  result  from 
the  success  of  the  present  efforts;  but,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  the  politics  of  Europe  stand  to-day,  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  an  effective  solution  of  the  idea  of  the  league  of 
nations  is  not  in  sight.  If  any  result  should  be  achieved  in  this 
respect,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  turned  out  to  be  the  one 
counseled  by  the  moral  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  compromise 
which,  without  fundamentally  altering  the  considerations  of  the 
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essential  or  the  traditional  political  interests  of  the  nations,  would 
show  in  principle  its  respect  for  the  ideals  upheld  and  the  longings 
pursued  by  the  United  States.  Under  these  conditions,  the  solu- 
tion would  be  lacking  in  the  solidity  and  permanence  necessary 
to  cause  the  world  to  rely  upon  the  efficacy  of  such  a  proposition. 

It  is  impossible  to  banish  overnight  the  antagonistic  interests 
that  have  held  sway  for  centuries  and  that  are  still  at  work  in  the 
international  organization  of  Europe.  Since  our  nations  are  new, 
they  can  with  difficulty  fathom  the  political  psychology  that 
directs  the  thought  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  old 
nations  that  have  accomplished  their  evolution  in  history  rather 
by  the  development  of  social  ideas  and  by  the  influence  that  they 
have  exercised  upon  the  solution  of  economic  problems,  than  by 
the  modifications  of  procedure  or  action  in  the  maintenance  of 
political  relations. 

The  permanence  of  peace,  in  my  judgment,  depends  indeed 
more  upon  the  perfect  organization  of  the  socio-economic  cooper- 
ation of  the  world  than  upon  the  application  of  methods  more  or 
less  artificial  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations.  This  is 
impossible  to  secure  to-day.  There  are  whole  continents  whose 
socio-economic  organization  is  barely  embryonic  and  in  which, 
consequently,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  material  resources,  are 
not  produced  the  results  that  might  secure  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  humanity.  Natural  human 
selfishness  does  not  permit  us  to  expect  the  improvement  of  these 
conditions  save  through  action  that  springs  from  self-interest.  In 
economic  relations  an  outsider  is  only  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  a  greater  material  advantage.  The  advancement  of  peoples 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  social  or  political  organization  of  those 
with  whom  he  carries  on  his  commercial  and  economic  transac- 
tions, concern  him  only  secondarily  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
might  interfere  with  their  acquisition. 

This  is  what  occurs  in  the  American  continent.  Hitherto  it  has 
constituted  an  element  of  commercial  exploitation.  Neither  in 
the  councils  of  the  world  nor  in  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  great  powers  do  the  nations  of  America  enjoy  either 
the  moral  respect  that  renders  their  sovereignty  unassailable  or 
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the  social  consideration  that  imparts  fecundity  to  the  Hfe  of  rela- 
tion among  peoples.  These  conditions  have  persisted  now  for  a 
century,  and  they  constitute  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
continent,  for  us  even  more  fundamental  than  all  the  problems 
that  are  to-day  being  discussed  at  the  peace  conference.  The 
United  States,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  continent  and  as  the 
most  conspicuous  exponent  of  its  capacities,  is  affected  by  these 
continental  conditions  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  American 
nations  can  be. 

As  long  as  the  countries  of  the  continent  are  kept  in  these  con- 
ditions of  inferiority  in  world  politics,  there  will  continue  to  exist 
for  the  United  States  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and,  consequently,  all  its  objections  will  also  continue  to 
exist.  The  United  States  is  therefore  interested  in  having  these 
conditions  disappear,  for  reasons  that  concern  her  own  preserva- 
tion and  her  own  security;  and  until  they  shall  have  vanished,  her 
political  influence  in  the  world,  her  weight  in  international  coun- 
cils, will  be  relatively  much  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  political  strength  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  during  the 
recent  conflict  was  the  result  of  their  points  of  contact  with  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  it  has  been  secured  by  the  greater  or 
less  solidarity  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  organi- 
zation of  their  reciprocal  interests.  No  nation,  however  great  or 
powerful  she  be,  may  live  in  isolation  without  being  imperiled  by 
the  dangers  that  surround  this  condition;  and  to  live  in  isolation 
is  not  only  to  cut  oneself  off  from  all  ties  with  one's  neighbors,  but 
also  to  keep  oneself  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  weakness 
and  disorganization.  In  European  questions  the  political  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  merely  circumstantial,  no  matter 
how  important  they  may  become  at  critical  moments;  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  United  States  in  America  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  permanent  and  pressing.  Hence  my  unalterable  conviction 
that  there  is  no  political  interest  more  essential  to  the  United 
States  than  the  consolidation  of  the  Pan  American  element  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  her  international  policy. 

The  dynamism  of  the  consistency  of  her  institutions  ought  to 
be  addressed  to  the  end  of  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the 
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same  result  by  the  other  countries  of  America ;  the  dynamism  of 
her  enormous  economic  capacities  ought  to  tend,  above  all,  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  other  countries  of 
America;  and  the  dynamism  of  the  intellectual  ability  that  has 
been  able  to  achieve  progress  in  her  social  organization,  and 
therefore  to  assure  one  more  condition  of  happiness  for  her  in- 
habitants, ought  to  address  itself  to  procuring  a  similar  result  in 
the  other  countries  of  America.  This  cooperation,  thus  ample  and 
systematized  with  a  view  to  an  effective  continental  development, 
will  do  more  to  increase  the  prestige  of  this  great  country  than 
any  other  political  aspiration  which  it  could  harbor  at  the  present 
moment.  Then,  indeed,  she  could,  with  better  right  perhaps  than 
the  famous  British  statesman  of  the  period  of  South  American 
emancipation,  exclaim: 

I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old. 

Pan  Americanism,  with  the  twenty-one  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, respectable  by  reason  of  the  solidity  and  consistency  of 
their  internal  political  institutions,  of  the  effective  organization  of 
their  socio-economic  systems,  and  of  the  broad  development  of 
their  enormous  resources,  as  well  as  of  the  solidary  organization 
of  the  system  of  their  international  relations,  would  then  consti- 
tute an  irresistible  moral  force  in  the  world ;  and  against  its  will 
the  violation  of  universal  peace  would  have  reached  a  point  but 
little  short  of  impossible.  Then  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  its  ad- 
vantages, the  world  could  see  the  benefit  of  organizing  itself  upon 
the  same  ideals  and  the  same  principles. 

In  the  meantime  the  essential  task  lies  here  somewhat  aban- 
doned; and,  as  a  result,  it  is  suffering  a  consequent  detriment. 
The  point  of  view  that  ought  to  prevail  Is  undergoing  injurious 
alterations:  the  idea  of  solidarity  is  being  weakened  or  It  Is 
thwarted  by  another  Idea,  the  unwholesome  one  of  Latin  Ameri- 
canism, which  is  a  Teutonic  idea  in  its  tendencies,  and  which  Is 
trying  to  replace  It,  basing  itself  upon  supposed  antagonisms  of 
Interests  and  ideals  between  the  other  countries  of  America  and 
the  United  States.     This  purpose,  which  Is  anarchical,  might 
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cause  American  solidarity  to  fail  if,  through  our  neglecting  to 
foster  this  tendency,  it  should  succeed,  by  pandering  to  paltry 
prejudices  and  flattering  national  vanities,  in  gaining  a  footing  in 
the  thought  of  the  other  governments  of  the  continent  to  the 
extent  of  constituting  itself  a  political  force,  capable  of  replacing 
the  system  of  solidarity  which  Pan  Americanism  seeks,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  a  continental  equilibrium,  a  system  which  has  just  failed  in 
the  European  conflict. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  carefully  to  consider  this  situation  and 
to  foster  the  corresponding  diplomatic  activity  required  by  the 
dangers  which  it  involves.  If  there  is  no  possibility  now,  as  in 
reality  there  seems  to  me  to  be  none,  of  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  solidarity  as  a  basis  for  the  international  organization  of 
the  world,  let  us  at  least  see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  the  essential  base 
of  the  international  organization  of  America,  so  that  afterw^ard 
it  may  be  offered  as  an  example  and  as  a  model  of  the  benefits 
that  can  be  secured  by  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  nations 
in  the  task  of  realizing  the  happiness  of  peoples  and  of  men. 
Before  it  shall  be  possible  to  cause  this  principle  of  solidarity  to 
inform  and  govern  the  international  organization  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  shall  inform  and  govern  the  international  organi- 
zation of  the  continents,  inasmuch  as  there  are  geographical, 
economic,  and  even  psychological  reasons  that  prevent  for  the 
present  a  complete  understanding  between  all  the  continents — 
reasons  that  must  be  caused  to  disappear  little  by  little,  before  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  realize  the  aspiration  still  remote,  in  my 
judgment,  of  a  general  union. 

R6mulo  S.  Na6n 

February  i,  1919 


A  Just  Settlement  of  the  War  Between 
Producers  and  Consumers^ 

Though  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  substantiate  the  statement 
that  there  Is  a  state  of  hostiUty  existing  between  producers  and 
consumers  of  food  products,  It  may  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  conflict.  I  need  not  go  Into  details  about  the 
milk  war;  It  Is  fresh  In  the  minds  of  all  readers  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  But  the  difficulty  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  milk 
trade.  For  several  years  the  columns  of  the  city  press  have 
carried  more  or  less  vitriolic  comment  by  both  producers  and 
consumers,  and  suggestions  for  remedying  the  situation  have  not 
been  wanting.  The  recent  activity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  Investigating  the  packers,  and  the  extensive  campaign  of 
publicity  on  the  part  of  packers,  millers,  and  others  engaged  in 
industries  having  to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
food  products  constitute  Important  evidence  In  the  case  before  us. 

In  some  cases  the  agitation  has  assumed  extreme  form.  As 
recently  as  last  December  the  following  announcement  appeared 
on  the  menu  card  of  a  hotel  In  one  of  the  leading  dairy  coimtles 
of  Wisconsin : 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  women 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Counties,  together  with  all  patriotic  societies,  have 
agreed  to  refuse  to  use  eggs  and  butter  for  ten-days,  beginning  Wednes- 
day, December  ii.  All  homes,  hotels,  and  public  eating-houses  have 
been  requested  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  you  are  asked 
not  to  insist  upon  having  either  of  these  articles.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  to  lessen  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  just  what  way  this  refusal  to  use  necessary  articles  of  food 
was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  or  the  middleman's  profits  Is 
left  to  the  imagination  of  those  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made. 

1  The  first  of  a  series  of  ten  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia  University,  March  25- 
May  27,  1919,  for  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Division  of 
Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  University  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Such  methods,  even  If  successful,  would  only  result  in  decreasing 
production  and  thus  ultimately  In  Increasing  prices. 

The  great  European  war  did  not  give  rise  to  this  conflict.  It 
merely  accentuated  a  situation  that  had  been  developing  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  days  when  farming  was 
largely  handwork,  and  when  trade  In  food  products  was  largely  in 
the  form  of  barter,  there  was  little  conflict  between  producers  and 
consumers.  There  were  few  large  cities,  because  the  farms  did 
not  produce  sufficient  surplus  to  feed  them.  Those  living  in  towns 
and  villages  usually  grew  their  own  gardens  and  orchards  and  kept 
cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  In  those  days  it  required  a  world  com- 
merce to  feed  a  city  such  as  London,  which  was  then  of  moderate 
size  compared  with  many  cities  of  our  times. 

As  farm  methods  improved,  especially  by  the  adoption  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  average  farm  family  began  to  produce  a 
relatively  large  surplus,  and  cities  began  to  grow.  A  century  ago 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  our  population  made  their  livelihood 
by  farming,  and  we  exported  little  foodstuff.  Today  only  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  our  population  actually  live  on  the  farm,  and 
we  are  this  year  exporting  twenty  million  tons  of  food.  The 
growth  of  modern  cities  was  coincident  with,  and  a  result  of,  the 
general  introduction  of  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  number  of  hands  required  to  farm  a  given 
area  or  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  food.  The  business  of  dis- 
tributing foodstuffs  from  the  farm  to  consumers  In  distant  cities 
became  more  and  more  complex.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the 
middleman,  as  merchant,  commission  man,  miller,  packer,  or  a 
transportation  agency. 

The  primary  business  of  the  farmer  is  production.  He  has 
little  experience  with  business  transactions.  A  country  grocer 
makes  more  trades  in  a  day  than  the  farmer  docs  in  a  year.  The 
consumer  is  usually  busy  at  other  employment  and  has  no  time 
to  Inform  himself  as  to  prices.  The  middleman,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  trade  his  chief  occupation.  Prices  are  his  daily 
mental  pabulum.  The  success  of  his  undertakings  hinges  on  his 
knowledge  of  prices.  This  gives  the  middleman  an  enormous 
advantage  over  both  producer  and  consumer. 
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The  producer  naturally  wants  all  he  can  get  for  his  products. 
The  consumer  wants  to  buy  at  the  smallest  possible  price.  The 
middleman's  natural  inclination  is  to  pay  the  producer  the  small- 
est sum  he  will  take  and  continue  to  produce,  and  to  charge  the 
consumer  all  he  will  pay  and  still  continue  to  buy.  These  are  all 
natural  tendencies,  and  are  not  to  be  condemned. 

With  the  advantages  the  middleman  possesses  over  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  it  was  inevitable  that  his  profits  should  be 
large,  and  that  oftentimes  his  business  should  develop  into 
monopoly.  Millers,  packers,  and  sugar  refiners  are  prominent 
among  our  millionaires.  Even  before  the  recent  rise  in  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  we  had  begun 
to  hear  much  of  monopoly  in  food  products.  The  packers'  refrig- 
erator cars  were  the  "ydlow  bandits"  of  the  muck-rakers  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  was  established  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  result  of  an 
insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  and  the 
producers  of  foodstuffs  for  a  better  system  of  distribution,  one 
that  w^ould  eliminate  part,  at  least,  of  what  was  generally  thought 
to  be  the  enormous  and  unfair  profits  of  middlemen. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  agitation  for  better  systems  of  marketing, 
the  price  of  everything  the  farmer  had  to  sell  began  to  rise.  This 
occurred  just  previous  to  the  census  of  1900.  From  that  time 
till  now  the  high  cost  of  living  has  become  an  ever-increasing  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  the  cause  of  this 
unprecedented  rise  in  farm  values. 

During  the  past  century  there  has  been  put  into  cultivation  in 
this  country  the  largest  and  most  productive  body  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  world.  In  that  time  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley 
was  subdued.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  this  was  a 
wilderness.  It  is  now  quite  fully  occupied.  During  the  entire 
century  new  crop  area  increased  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  the 
rate  at  which  our  population  was  increasing.  As  a  result,  we 
became  the  leading  food -exporting  nation  of  the  world,  and  vast 
cities  sprang  up  both  here  and  in  the  old  world,  as  if  by  magic, 
all  as  a  result  of  cheap  and  abundant  food.  Even  as  late  as  the 
decade  ending  in  1890  crop  area  in  this  country  increased  by 
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thirty- two  per  cent,  while  population  increased  only  twenty-five 
per  cent.  During  the  closing  decade  of  the  century  crop  area 
increased  twenty-nine  per  cent,  while  population  increased  only 
twenty-four  per  cent. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  farm  products 
should  be  low-priced.  Even  as  late  as  1910,  after  there  had  been 
a  marked  rise  in  the  prices  of  everything  at  the  farm,  the  total 
income  of  the  average  American  farm  family  was  only  $402  more 
than  interest  on  their  investment.  This  represented  the  average 
wage  earned  by  the  working  members  of  the  average  farm  family. 
Practically  all  this  wage  consisted  of  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  fur- 
nished by  the  farm.  In  other  words,  the  average  farm  family  got 
for  its  labor  only  what  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  was  furnished  by 
the  farm.  In  addition  to  this  they  received  $322  as  interest  on 
their  investment.  Out  of  this  princely  sum  they  bought  their 
clothing,  paid  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  indulged  gener- 
ally in  riotous  living.  Meanwhile  their  holdings  were  increasing  in 
value.  It  was  this  so-called  unearned  increment  which  consti- 
tuted their  principal  justification  for  continuing  In  business.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  average  American  farm  family 
during  the  last  century  earned  whatever  increase  there  was  in 
the  value  of  the  farm  they  tilled. 

During  this  period  of  cheap  food  farmers  sold  many,  and  some- 
times all,  of  their  products  at  prices  that  did  not  return  interest 
on  investment  and  wages  for  unpaid  labor — sometimes  for  less 
than  the  actual  cash  outlay  in  producing  them.  I  have  seen  good 
com  sell  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel,  and  good  wheat  for  eighteen 
cents.  I  have  sold  fat  hogs  for  two  and  three-quarters  cents  a 
pound.  Such  prices  were,  of  course,  exceptional.  But  it  was  the 
usual  thing  until  recently  for  wheat  and  milk  to  sell  at  prices  that, 
if  we  allow  interest  on  capital  and  wages  for  unpaid  labor,  did  not 
return  cost  of  production. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  one  agrarian  movement  after 
another  spread  over  the  country.  The  Greenback  movement  and 
Populism  are  examples.  No  one  seemed  to  know  the  real  cause 
of  the  hardships  sufi^ered  by  producers.  Methods  of  determining 
cost  of  production  were  then  unknown  so  far  as  agriculture  \vas 
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concerned.  We  now  know  that  the  Hberal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  giving  first-class  land  to  settlers,  and  the  resultant  rapid 
settlement  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  West,  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter. 

While  this  settlement  of  the  West  was  in  progress  land  could 
not  attain  its  full  economic  value.  By  this  I  mean  that  its  price 
could  not  rise  to  the  value  on  which  the  income  would  pay  inter- 
est. Men  desiring  farms  would  not  pay  so  much  for  them  when 
by  journeying  a  few  hours  to  the  westward  they  could  obtain 
just  as  good  land,  if  not  better,  practically  without  price.  Under 
such  conditions  interest  on  investment  represented  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  costs  were  correspondingly 
low.  At  present  prices  for  land  interest  has  become  one  of  the 
major  items  in  cost  of  production. 

This  long  era  of  settlement  began  to  come  to  a  close  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  rise  in  prices  following  the  hard  times 
of  the  middle  nineties  has  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
present  time.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  seen 
that  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  population  in- 
creased twenty-four  per  cent,  while  crop  area  increased  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  But  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
population  increased  twenty-one  per  cent,  while  crop  area  in- 
creased slightly  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Crop  area  thus  increased 
at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  population  increase.  Production  per 
capita  fell  accordingly.  This  brought  about  a  new  level  of  prices 
for  all  agricultural  products.  Although  the  free  lands  were  prac- 
tically exhausted,  the  demand  for  land  continued.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  the  price  of  farm  lands  should  advance.  This  advance 
began  at  the  close  of  the  panic  of  the  nineties.  During  the  decade 
ending  with  1910  the  price  of  land  rose  108  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
it  had  during  an  entire  century  before.  This  advance  has  been 
even  more  rapid  since  1910.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  at 
which  interest  on  investment  represents  a  very  considerable  item 
in  cost  of  production,  constituting  usually  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  cost  of  most  crop  products.  It  was  the  necessity  of 
buying  land  instead  of  obtaining  it  by  homesteading  that  created 
the  demand  causing  land  to  rise  in  price,  and  it  was  the  rise  in 
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price  of  farm  products  consequent  on  decreased  production  per 
capita  that  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  pay  increased  prices 
for  their  farms. 

Corn  is  our  leading  crop.  The  price  per  bushel  of  this  cereal 
by  five-year  periods,  beginning  with  the  period  centering  on  1890, 
has  been  as  follows:  39,  31,  39,  44,  55,  and  64  cents.  The  low 
price  of  31  cents  was  coincident  with  the  panic  of  the  nineties. 
Since  that  time  the  rise  has  been  constant  and  fairly  regular.  The 
last  figure,  64  cents,  is  for  the  three  years  1913-1915;  1916  was 
the  first  year  in  which  the  price  of  corn  was  affected  by  the  war. 
In  that  year  it  rose  to  89  cents,  and  in  191 7  to  $1.22.  This  change 
in  price  level  is  fairly  typical  of  farm  products  in  general.  Be- 
tween this  increase  in  price  at  the  farm  and  the  increasingly  ex- 
pensive system  of  distribution  the  high  cost  of  living  became  a 
stem  reality. .  Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of  distribution  is  now 
twice  the  cost  of  production  of  foodstuffs.  With  these  facts 
before  us  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the  public  clamor  for 
relief  from  an  intolerable  situation. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  those  causes  that  operated 
before  the  war.  The  inflation  of  prices  that  began  after  the  war 
opened  was  somewhat  more  than  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  It  was  a  high  mountain  rising  on  top  of  a  very  high  pla- 
teau. I  think  I  need  adduce  no  argument  to  show  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  equitable  basis  for  settling  this  difficulty.  It 
may  seem  rash  to  state  that  a  solution  for  this  entire  problem  is 
easily  available,  yet  I  believe  this  to  be  true.  Let  us  consider  in 
some  detail  the  milk  fight  in  the  New  York  territory;  for  the 
history  of  this  three-cornered  battle  between  producer,  middle- 
man, and  consumer  points  the  way  to  a  just,  and  hence  perma- 
nent, solution  of  the  problem. 

That  dairymen  had  for  years  been  selling  milk  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  merely  means  that  they  were  not  getting 
interest  on  investments  and  wages  for  unpaid  labor.  But  when 
prices  of  feed  began  to  skyrocket  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  or 
soon  thereafter,  many  dairymen  found  their  feed  bills  greater 
than  their  milk  checks.  They  could  not  continue  under  such 
conditions,  and  many  dairy  herds  were  sacrificed.     Appeals  to 
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dealers  for  higher  prices  for  milk  fell  on  dull  ears.  The  strike 
followed.  The  common  and  very  evident  danger  brought  the 
dairymen  into  a  compact  organization,  which  finally  gained  a 
temporary  victory.  Yet  there  was  so  much  grumbling  from  con- 
sumers that  the  dealers  finally  decided  to  reduce  prices.  Mean- 
while the  dairymen  had  received  support  from  two  unexpected 
quarters.  The  government  began  to  let  contracts  and  make  pur- 
chases on  a  "cost  plus"  basis.  Ten  per  cent,  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  fair  profit.  Farmers  were  unable  to  see  why  this  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  applied  to  their  business  just  as  it  was  to 
others.  Fortunately  for  the  dairymen,  just  at  this  time  the 
famous  Warren  Formula  made  its  appearance.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  the  dairymen  were  able  to  prove  their  case.  The  prices 
offered  them  were  far  below  the  cost  of  production  as  computed 
by  the  formula.  They  did  not  demand  the  ten  per  cent,  profit 
allowed  other  industries,  but  they  did  insist  on  prices  that  would 
meet  cost  of  production.  The  public  recognized  the  justice  of 
this  contention,  although  there  was  some  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  formula.  Yet  when  the  farmers  went  on  strike 
again  they  had  sufficient  public  opinion  behind  them  to  enable 
them  to  win  what  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less  permanent  vic- 
tory. This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  further  efi^ort  to 
reduce  the  price  paid  dairymen  for  milk,  but  I  think  it  does  mean 
that  such  efforts  will  get  comparatively  little  public  support. 
This  situation  makes  evident  to  every  one  the  supreme  importance 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production.  A  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  distribution  is  just  as  essential;  and,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  we  shall  soon  have  quite  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  both  these  phases  of  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 

A  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  lessen  the  high  cost  of  living 
should  devote  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  movements  for 
cooperative  organization  among  producers.  Though  these  merely 
represent  efforts  of  producers  to  obtain  fair  prices  for  their 
products,  and  do  not  have  as  their  primary  object  the  cheapening 
of  food  to  consumers,  in  some  cases  such  a  result  actually  followed. 
Thus  the  very  successful  organization  of  citrus  fruit  growers  in 
California  did  result  not  only  in  greatly  increased  prices  to  farm- 
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ers,  but  in  lower  prices  to  the  public.  This  was  because  of  the 
better  system  of  distribution  and  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and 
costly  practises  on  the  part  of  middlemen. 

Efforts  at  direct  marketing  have  also  been  made.  A  few  pro- 
ducers with  unusual  ability  as  salesmen  have  been  able  to  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer,  not  often,  however,  with  direct  financial 
gain  to  the  consumer.  But  this  method  is  not  available  to  the 
great  mass  of  producers,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  considered 
here.  Municipal  markets  have  been  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  so  far  this  has  resulted  only  in  talk,  barring  a 
few  minor  exceptions.  The  Rochedale  plan,  which  involves 
organization  among  consumers  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with 
producers,  has  had  some  vogue ;  but  it  has  nowhere  attained  the 
success  In  this  country  that  It  has  in  England,  and  does  not 
appear  to  offer  a  general  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  government  has  made  more  or  less  serious  effort  to  control 
certain  classes  of  middlemen,  especially  the  packers.  While  there 
has  been  no  direct  result  of  these  efforts,  the  concentration  of 
public  attention  on  the  packing  business  has  resulted  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  very  objectionable  practises,  in  the  packers' 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  fair  dealing,  and  In  the  apparently 
sincere  desire  on  their  part  to  convince  the  public.  The  efforts  of 
the  government  against  the  packers  have  been  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  down  monopoly.  But  this  does  not  reach 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Efforts  to  prevent  monopoly  have  never 
succeeded.  What  is  wanted  is  a  method  of  eliminating  unfair 
profits  and  unnecessary  costs. 

There  are  several  fundamental  principles  that  must  be  recog- 
nized before  we  shall  get  very  far  with  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  food  war.    Some  of  these  are  briefly  sketched  below. 

I.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
that  govern  prices.  The  reason  why  cows  sell  at  an  average  price 
of  |8o  and  sheep  at  $8  is  not  because  sheep  are  more^  plentiful 
than  cows.  It  is  rather  because  the  average  cost  of  raising  a  cow 
Is  $80  and  of  sheep  $8.  The  figures  here  are  not  actual  averages; 
they  are  used  merely  for  illustration.  It  is  the  cost  of  production 
which  establishes  the  normal  about  which  the  price  of  a  com- 
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modity  tends  to  fluctuate.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  merely 
causes  fluctuations  about  this  normal.  When  prices  rise  above 
cost,  increased  production  and  decreased  consumption  ordinarily 
tend  to  lower  prices.  When  they  fall  below  cost,  production  tends 
to  decrease  while  consumption  increases.  Both  these  causes  tend 
to  decrease  supply,  and  thus  to  raise  prices.  In  cases  where  the 
possibilities  of  production  are  equal  to  any  probable  demand  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  tends  to  hold  prices  at  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  positive  or  a  negative  force  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  below  or  above  the  level  of  cost.  Before  we  can 
solve  our  problem  farmers  must  generally  come  to  understand 
that  if  production  continues  to  exceed  demand  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  making  prices  equal  cost  of  production.  But  farmers  are 
coming  to  understand  this.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  farmers  can- 
not grasp  economic  principles.  They  comprehend  them  even  more 
readily  than  they  do  the  complexities  of  the  technic  of  pro- 
duction. 

2.  We  must  also  come  to  understand  what  was  merely  hinted 
at  above,  that  arbitrary  price  control  is  not  possible  except  within 
narrow  limits,  or  by  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  powers  on  the 
part  of  government.  The  use  of  such  arbitrary  power  has  its 
limits.  The  proper  way  to  control  prices  is  to  control  supplies 
or  to  influence  consumption.  Middlemen  thoroughly  understand 
this  principle.  Cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  carloads  of 
perishable  food,  strawberries,  for  instance,  have  been  dumped  in 
the  river  to  prevent  congestion  and  consequent  lowering  of  prices 
in  city  markets.  These  cases  are  reported  in  the  press  as  cases  of 
spoilage  in  transit.  The  unfortunate  growers  also  got  this  same 
report  in  lieu  of  money  for  their  products.  The  method  is  efi"ec- 
tive,  however  questionable  it  may  be  in  morals.  The  California 
orange-growers'  organization  met  a  case  of  great  over-production 
in  a  different  manner.  They  spent  thousands  of  dollars  adver- 
tising their  wares,  and  thereby  stimulated  consumption  to  such 
an  extent  that  what  had  been  an  enormous  surplus  was  converted 
into  an  actual  deficiency  of  oranges.  Prices  greatly  in  excess  of 
cost  stimulate  production  to  such  an  extent  as  ultimately  to  result 
in  over-production.    Prices  greatly  below  cost  ultimately  drive  so 
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many  producers  out  of   business   that  famine  and  high  prices 
return. 

3.  Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  truth  so  admirably  expressed 
by  John  Lambert  Payne  in  his  article  on  "The  Regulation  of  Food 
Prices,"  in  Scribner's  for  November,  1918,  in  which  he  says:  "No 
plan  can  have  the  faintest  chance  of  succeeding  unless  it  is  founded 
in  absolute  justice."  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  quite 
different  language  by  a  representative  of  the  Australian  govern- 
ment in  discussing  labor  troubles  in  that  commonwealth.  He 
stated  that  of  the  two  main  policies  adopted  there  compulsory 
arbitration  had  been  a  failure  and  would  soon  be  discarded,  but 
that  the  basic  living  wage  had  come  to  stay,  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  capital  and  labor  to  discuss  their  problems  amicably 
and  to  come  to  terms  satisfactory  to  both. 

To  arrive  at  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  we  must 
clearly  recognize  that  every  one  who  performs  a  necessary  service 
in  an  efficient  manner  is  entitled  to  interest  on  invested  capital 
and  wages  for  labor  and  management.  This  means  that  the 
efficient  producer  must  be  allowed  a  price  that  will  permit  inter- 
est and  wages  in  addition  to  direct  costs.  It  also  means  that  the 
efficient  middleman  must  be  allowed  a  similar  profit  for  his  ser- 
vices in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary.  We  must  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  wage-earning  consumer  must  have  a  wage  that 
permits  him  to. live  at  a  satisfactory  standard  when  food  prices 
are  sufficient  to  permit  reasonable  profits  to  both  producer  and 
middleman.  There  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  argument  against 
this  basis  of  settlement  of  the  entire  cjuestion  of  food  prices.  It 
is  the  ideal  toward  which  free  competition  and  unlimited  produc- 
tion would  tend.  But  the  days  of  free  competition  and  of  unlim- 
ited production  are  gone.  We  are  living  in  a  new  era,  in  which  we 
must  meet  our  problems  in  the  light  of  science  instead  of  by  the 
blind  processes  of  chance  which  sufficed  very  well  under  the  old 
conditions. 

To  make  the  settlement  effective  on  the  basis  here  proposed 
two  prime  requisites  are  necessary.  The  first  is  knowledge  of 
costs,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  field  of  distribution.  The 
smallness  of  the  farm  unit  makes  it  impracticable  for  the  indi- 
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vidual  farmer  to  determine  his  costs.  Even  if  he  could  determine 
them  himself,  they  would  not  be  authoritative,  and  would  thus 
not  compel  public  recognition.  While  the  middleman  can  easily 
determine  his  costs,  the  public  will  need  to  be  convinced  of  their 
correctness.  Hence  in  both  cases  the  proper  determination  of 
costs  is  a  governmental  function.  Machinery  already  exists  for 
this  work. 

A  knowledge  of  costs  would  permit  the  solution  of  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  present  conditions.  But  the  final  solution  involves 
a  second  requisite,  namely,  the  elimination  of  inefhciency  both  in 
production  and  in  distribution.  That  inefficiency  and  even  gross 
mismanagement  exists  in  both  fields  is  unquestionable.  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  business  of  distrib- 
uting milk  in  several  cities  showed  the  grossest  inefficiency.  The 
spread  between  producers'  and  consumers'  price  of  milk  in  Phila- 
delphia is  only  three  and  three-quarter  cents  a  quart.  Here  in 
New  York  City  it  is  over  seven  cents.  The  reasons  for  this  differ- 
ence should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  cows  producing  milk  for  city 
consumption  are  inefficient  is  beyond  question.  In  a  survey  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  191 2,  we  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cows  in  that  territory  were  returning  less  than  cost 
of  production  to  their  owners.  This  was  partly  due  to  inefficiency 
and  partly  to  the  low  price  of  milk.  But  we  must  go  slow  in  elimi- 
nating inefficient  cows.  Radical  action  along  this  line  might  re- 
sult in  such  decrease  in  production  as  to  cause  serious  shortage, 
and  thus  make  prices  higher  than  ever. 

To  summarize  the  whole  situation:  definite  knowledge  of 
methods  and  costs  would  furnish  a  basis  on  which  all  could  agree 
in  the  matter  of  food  prices,  and  would  also  furnish  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  eliminate  inefficiency  both  in  production 
and  in  distribution.  The  solution  would  then  be  found  in  allow- 
ing fair  profits  to  producer  and  distributor  and  fair  wages  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

W.  J.  Spillman 


The  Gary  Schools 


It  is  distinctly  opportune  that  at  this  particular  time  a  careful 
study  of  the  Gary  schools  should  be  made  available  to  teachers 
and  the  larger  educational  world.  We  have,  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  had  reason  to  question  the  adequacy  of  our  elementary 
school  system.  In  the  course  of  the  selective  draft  we  have  been 
rudely  awakened  to  the  defects  in  our  educational  processes; 
what  had  long  been  known  to  those  initiated  Into  educational 
conditions  has  become  a  matter  of  general  public  concern.  Some- 
how our  public  schools  have  disclosed  themselves  as  Inadequate 
to  assure  that  degree  of  literacy  which  is  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  citizens'  army;  too  many  of  our  boys  have  been  found 
useless  to  the  country  in  the  recent  emergency.  Our  schools  have 
failed  to  establish  those  standards  of  performance  that  make  for 
individual  intelligence;  they  have  failed,  too,  in  providing  the 
stimulus  and  the  practical  opportunities  that  would  bring  the 
adolescent  Immigrant  into  touch  with  the  ideals  of  the  new  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  home  and  occupation.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  he  contribute  servdce  to  the  community? 
We  have  been  made  painfully  aware  that,  if  democracy  is  to  pros- 
per, its  constituency  must  possess  the  fundamental  tools  of 
knowledge  that  guarantee  a  modicum  of  general  intelligence.  We 
had  realized  this  before  the  war;  it  has  become  a  question  of 
vital  import  since.  Is  there,  then,  evidence  of  any  educational 
movement  that  promises  relief  from  existing  shortcomings? 

The  Gary  system  has  become  a  name  to  conjure  with  In  the  last 
few  years;  to  the  general  public  it  represents  a  specific  concrete 
conception.  From  Gary,  the  immediate  scene  of  its  operations, 
there  was  spread  a  vigorous  propaganda  that  was  founded  on  a 
pardonable  pride  In  its  local  success.  The  scheme  had  proved 
very  serviceable  and  satisfactory  for  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  prevail  at  Gary,  with  its  heterogeneous  population.  Are 
its  dominant  features  such  that  they  invite  acceptance  and  imita- 
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tion  elsewhere,  everywhere?  In  a  word,  does  the  system  offer  a 
solution  to  our  educational  difficulties? 

The  initiator  of  the  system,  Superintendent  Wirt,  has  advocated 
throughout  the  land  its  superiority  as  a  type  of  constructive  edu- 
cation. Ardor,  enthusiasm,  are  admirable  concomitants  of  any 
new  dispensation,  whether  social,  religious,  or  educational;  man- 
kind is  responsive  to  the  infectious  glow  of  the  prophetic  inter- 
preter. In  all  reforms,  however,  the  ultimate  w^elfare  of  the  world 
demands  that  discrimination,  dispassionate  criticism,  set  in  before 
we  commit  ourselves  irrevocably  to  consider  as  a  panacea  what 
may  be  a  series  of  happy  devices.  Well  suited  they  may  be  to  the 
requirements  of  a  given  community,  but  when  applied  to  a  long 
established  educational  system,  may  the  change  not  be  sub- 
versive of  the  material  and  spiritual  organization  of  that  system? 

We  have  learned  of  flying  visits  to  the  town  of  Gary,  visits  too 
brief  and  too  superficial  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  on  the 
merits  of  the  system;  they  have  prompted  irresponsible  laymen 
and  impressionable  teachers,  all  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
product  of  their  own  school  system,  to  graft  part  or  parts  of  what 
they  consider  its  essentials  on  their  own  school  organizations — 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  Gary  elixir  failed  of  its  virtue 
in  the  new  surroundings.  The  story  of  New  York  City's  precipi- 
tate plunge  Into  the  maelstrom  of  ill-digested  innovation  Is  but 
one  of  several  tragedies  that  have  Issued  from  the  frenzied  pursuit 
of  novelty  for  novelty's  sake. 

Meanwhile,  what  have  we  actually  known  of  the  full  significance 
of  the  Gary  processes?  Those  of  us  who  listened,  several  years 
ago,  to  Its  authoritative  advocate  recognized  that  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Gary  Idea  were  of  a  purely  administrative  character. 
He  had  elaborated,  though  not  originated,  a  successful  method  of 
utilizing  his  school-plant.  With  generous  space-allowance,  such 
as  a  newly  developing  town  permitted,  he  was  able  to  group 
around  a  nucleus  of  classrooms  a  series  of  adjuncts,  shops,  labora- 
tories, gymnasium,  library,  auditorium,  gardens,  and  playgrounds, 
and  thus  provide  by  alternation  between  all  these  available  local- 
ities for  the  harboring  of  a  much  larger  body  of  pupils  (not  quite 
twice  as  large)  than  the  mere  classrooms  could  take  care  of.    It  Is 
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necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  primarily  an  adminis- 
trative, a  mechanical,  modification,  so  to  speak;  it  left  untouched 
the  question  whether  the  new  system  had  established  along  purely 
educative  lines  any  valid  claims  to  superiority.  Plainly,  was 
better  teaching  done  in  the  Gary  schools?  It  was  here  that  we 
were  at  sea;  casual  inquiries,  hurried  official  tours  of  investiga- 
tion, are  worthless  in  such  vital  questions. 

We  stand  at  last  on  terra  firma  in  the  admirable  series  of  vol- 
umes that  the  General  Education  Board  has  recently  issued. 
Under  the  general  superintendence  of  Dr.  Abram  Flexner,  who 
has  associated  with  himself  a  body  of  reliable  experts,  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  searching  inquiry,  worthy  of  the  general  inter- 
est that  the  Gary  schools  have  evoked.  It  is  but  tempered  praise 
to  say  that  no  previous  educational  inquiry  in  this  country  on  a 
group  of  elementary  schools  surpasses  this  report  in  thoroughness, 
in  scientific  acumen,  and  in  fairmindedness ;  the  previous  experi- 
ence attained  by  this  group  of  experts  in  various  educational  sur- 
veys has  made  this  so  valuable  and  so  interesting  a  study. 

As  for  the  school  authorities  at  Gary,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  invited  the  investigation  by  the  General  Education  Board, 
which  is  at  present  the  only  organization  ready  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  inquiry  that  involved  the  participation  for  fully  a 
year  of  a  number  of  the  experts.  The  municipal  courage  and 
spirit  of  the  Gary  authorities  deserve  more  than  a  passing  word  of 
commendation.  Those  versed  in  the  history  of  educational  in- 
quiries in  this  country  can  point  to  much  larger  communities  that 
have  lacked  so  broad  a  conception  of  the  value  of  unprejudiced 
inquiry,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Gary  schools  will  even- 
tually profit  by  the  probe  to  which  they  have  been  ready  to 
subject  themselves.  Benefit  will  inevitably  issue  from  such  an 
inquiry  when  it  is  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism. 
As  previously  accepted  educational  standards  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  practices  of  Gary's  elementary  schools, 
approval  of  the  methods  pursued  would  naturally  enhance  their 
significance  and  confirm  their  general  value.  Dissent  would  call 
attention  to  inadequacies,  would  invite  a  careful  reconsideration 
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of  methods  employed,  and  indicate  the  path  toward  betterments 
both  in  theory  and  in  procedure. 

For  the  investigators  of  the  General  Education  Board  the  issues 
reduced  themselves  in  the  last  analysis  to  two,  and  only  two, 
questions:  Is  the  Gary  plan  sound?  Are  the  Gary  schools  effi- 
cient? In  a  series  of  special  studies  the  present  practises  of  the 
system  have  been  subjected  to  friendly,  but  firm,  criticism.  The 
authors  of  these  studies,  familiar  with  educational  attainment  in 
their  special  fields,  describe  what  they  have  observed  at  Gary, 
compare  constantly  aim  and  accomplishment,  point  out  the  merits 
as  well  as  the  defects  inherent  in  the  system;  they  comment  in 
some  instances  on  a  grave  lack  of  general  understanding,  on  in- 
ability of  the  pupils  to  make  proper  deductions ;  they  offer  in  each 
instance  suggestions  that  should  lead  either  to  improvement  or  to 
elimination  of  faulty  endeavor. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  special  studies  deal  in  their 
respective  volumes  with  the  questions  on  which  attention  has  been 
especially  focused  at  Gary — with  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion, Costs,  Industrial  Work,  Household  Arts,  Physical  Training 
and  Play,  Science  Teaching.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
system  involves  questions  paramount  to  these  individual  and  sig- 
nificant features;  it  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Hence  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  separate  studies  call  for  coordination 
into  a  comprehensive  survey  from  which  the  total  picture  of  the 
Gary  situation  may  emerge. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Report, 
the  General  Account,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Flexner  and  Bachman, 
develops  a  very  suggestive  picture  of  the  educational  doctrine  and 
practise  that  the  system  reveals.  It  is  as  frankly  appreciative  of 
Gary's  excellence  as  it  is  critical  of  its  lapses  from  sound  educa- 
tional theory;  where  recognition  of  educational  effort  is  so  gen- 
erous, discriminating  censure  inflicts  no  sting.  On  the  mind  of  the 
careful  reader  the  General  Account  leaves  this  impression:  "The 
Gary  System  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  in  educational  inno- 
vation; it  contains,  however,  so  many  admirable  possibilities 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  develop  its  excellences  and  to  eradi- 
cate its  obvious  defects." 
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Vital  to  the  significance  of  the  problem  is  an  understanding  of 
the  community  to  whose  services  the  school  system  is  dedicated. 
By  way  of  introduction,  therefore,  the  Report  offers  a  statement 
of  the  situation  at  Gary,  of  its  sudden  growth,  its  concentration 
on  the  steel  industries,  and  its  predominantly  foreign  population; 
three-fourths  of  its  working  people  are  of  the  unskilled  type, 
largely  of  South  and  Southeastern  European  origin  derived  from 
races  that  are  culturally  backward.  A  scheme  of  common  school 
education  was  contemplated  that  would  recognize  the  difficulties 
of  these  conditions.  Unhampered  by  traditions,  the  authorities 
planned  a  system  that  would  absorb  within  the  daily  school  life 
a  much  larger  number  of  hours  than  is  ordinarily  accorded  (fully 
seven  hours),  with  a  curriculum  that  would  influence  their  pupils' 
lives  from  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  social  sides. 

The  richer  equipment,  previously  mentioned,  of  laboratories, 
playgrounds,  auditorium,  etc.,  facilitated  what  is  substantially  a 
duplicate  school  organization,  with  "work,  study,  and  play"  as  the 
ideal  goal  in  each  school ;  the  latter  is  to  become  the  center  of  the 
pupils'  interests  and  ambitions,  embracing  in  its  varied  activities 
what  formerly  school,  home,  church,  and  out-of-door  life  culti- 
vated as  their  respective  provinces.  Of  the  admirable  intent  of 
this  change  in  school  spirit  and  attitude  there  can  be  no  question ; 
many  of  its  individual  features  had  been  undertaken  elsewhere, 
though  more  tentatively;  here  at  Gary  the  modernization  of  the 
school  curriculum  involved  a  readjustment  of  the  emphasis  that 
was  to  be  placed  on  its  several  parts.  This  matter  of  emphasis  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  nodal  point  on  which  the  situation  hinges ; 
the  various  new  subjects  and  activities  introduced,  the  modifi- 
cations in  studies  and  courses  of  study,  are  welcome  if  the  entire 
scheme  is  administered  so  as  to  harmonize  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  these,  the  new  activities,  with  definite  standards  of  attainment 
in  the  traditional  school  subjects. 

The  school  course  will  be  enriched  only  if  its  new  features  arc 
distinctly  more  than  a  mere  extension  of  activities;  material 
conditions  such  as  ample  laboratories,  generous  opportunities  in 
domestic  arts,  skilful  auditorium  arrangements,  do  not  in  them- 
selves insure  excellence  of  the  school  system,  though  they  may 
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sen-e  as  foundations  for  satisfactory  work.  Gary  deserv^es  un- 
stinted approval  because  it  has  subordinated  considerations  of 
economy  to  the  question  of  serviceabiHty.  Wherein,  then,  does 
it  fall  short  of  effecting  a  real  revolution  in  educational  procedure? 
The  pages  of  this  inquiry  furnish  a  definite  answer.  The  Gary 
system  lacks  supervision;  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  at  all 
appreciates  the  value  of  supervision.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
Report  the  absence  of  such  guidance  is  disclosed.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  Gary  shares  in  this  respect  the  common  failing  of  our 
American  schools;  for  here,  if  anywhere,  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  an  educational  control  that  might  become  typi- 
cal of  the  proper  relations  between  class  teaching  and  supervision. 
The  picture  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  respect  in  the 
Gary  school  system  is  certainly  not  encouraging.  Many  of  the 
so-called  adjustments  of  pupils'  school  programs  were  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  Report,  "chance  arrangements,  the  product  of  loose 
administration  and  supervision,  the  changes  being  the  result  of 
childish  caprice  exercised  without  restraint."  As  to  the  super- 
intendent, says  the  Report,  "he  gave  time  and  thought  to  plans 
connected  with  building  and  similar  needs,  selected  and  assigned 
teachers,  received  written  and  oral  reports  from  the  assistant 
superintendents  and  school  principals,  and  explained  the  broad 
educational  aims  and  policies  of  the  staff.  The  execution  of  edu- 
cational details  did  not,  however,  come  directly  within  his  sphere." 
In  other  words,  of  the  two  important  concerns  of  the  ordinary 
city  superintendent  (business  management  and  education)  the 
educational  function  did  not  seem  to  bulk  large.  Supervision  of 
a  certain  fashion  falls  at  Gary  almost  altogether  to  supervisors, 
some  of  whom  have  also  teaching  duties  and  are  assigned  a  vague 
general  responsibility  for  their  several  subjects;  one,  the  super- 
visor of  industrial  arts,  has  charge  of  repairs  for  the  entire  system. 
As  for  the  development  of  the  ideals  that  are  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  Gary,  "the  supervisors  leave  the  teaching  staff 
largely  to  realize  these  aims  in  their  own  way."  No  wonder  that 
owing  to  ineffectiveness  of  central  control,  classroom  instruction 
shows  the  widest  possible  divergences,  and  that  the  teaching 
technic  is  often  faulty.    Carefully  planned  conferences  with  large 
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groups  of  teachers  seem  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  held 
"at  long  Intervals,"  "two  or  three  times  a  year  for  discussion  of 
their  problems,"  they  necessarily  fall  far  short  of  what  an  ideal 
conception  of  supervision  demands. 

Completely  disappointing  as  supervisory  officers  are«the  school 
principals;  their  functions  are  described  in  the  General  Account 
as  executive  or  administrative  rather  than  as  supervisory;  "he 
(the  school  principal)  has  indeed  little  to  do  with  the  educational 
side  of  the  school ;  he  has  no  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
teaching."  With  a  superintendent  who  has  no  time  for  super- 
vision, principals  who  do  not  supervise,  supervisors  who  supervise 
but  casually  or  incidentally,  the  judgment  appears  none  too  severe 
that  such  arrangements  will  not  suffice  to  meet  Gary's  complicated 
educational  problems. 

In  consequence  of  this  absence  of  educational  direction,  the 
Gary  school  falls  short  both  in  the  traditional  subjects  of  an 
elementary  curriculum  and  In  the  new  fields  made  available  by  Its 
administrative  Innovations.  The  situation  at  Gary  is  rich  In 
problems  that  the  ordinary  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  antici- 
pate; their  solution  will  be  valuable  when  insight  and  careful 
reasoning  point  to  the  path  of  safety,  or  baneful  when  the  teachers' 
conception  of  the  educational  issue  Is  vague  and  confused.  Gary, 
I  should  say,  needs  an  exceptional  body  of  highly  trained  leaders 
for  the  guidance  of  Its  corps  of  teachers.  As  its  activities  have 
become  more  numerous,  the  problems  of  the  ordinary  school  sys- 
tem have  been  multiplied.  Here  are  some  of  the  many  mooted 
questions.  In  the  more  complicated  program  of  activities  at  Gary, 
is  it,  or  is  It  not,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  pupils'  daily 
exercises  are  arranged  in  a  haphazard  sequence  of  time,  whether 
gymnasium,  playground  work,  and  music  are  to  precede  or  to 
follow  the  conventional  work  In  one  or  several  of  the  three  R's? 
Should  administrative  convenience  or  educational  principles  de- 
termine this  arrangement?  What  will  be  the  relative  effect  on 
various  groups  of  children?  In  what  manner  can  the  depart- 
mental system,  with  special  teachers  for  the  several  subjects,  be 
made  most  effective  for  the  elementary  school?  What  com- 
bination of  subjects  in  the  hand  of  one  teacher  is  likely  to  be  most 
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valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  correlation?  What  mental  and 
physical  economies  can  be  elicited  in  the  process  of  correlation? 
What  are  the  proper  limits  to  the  size  of  classes  in  the  various 
subjects? 

For  reasons  that  are  not  by  any  means  convincing  Gary  has 
committed  itself  at  some  points  to  the  old  monitorial  system  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century;  it  delegates  to  the  older  pupils 
certain  teaching  duties,  such  as  taking  charge  of  classes,  the  keep- 
ing of  records,  correction  of  papers ;  and  it  details  young  children 
to  act  as  "helpers"  or  "observers"  to  older  pupils  engaged  in  shop 
or  laboratory  work.  Is  this  wise  or  vicious?  What  is  its  effect  on 
both  groups  of  children?  What  has  past  experience  to  teach  us 
with  respect  to  such  efforts?  Are  the  arguments  adduced  in  be- 
half of  this  practise  confirmed  by  class  experience?  Again,  ac- 
cepting the  auditorium  with  its  varied  exercises  as  a  valuable 
means  of  stimulating  the  social  consciousness  of  the  pupils,  how 
is  its  significance  as  an  educative  exercise  to  be  maintained? 
Should  these  activities  of  the  auditorium  be  put  into  the  charge 
of  an  enthusiastic  special  supervisor,  or  is  it  a  proper  field  for  the 
common  efforts  of  a  group  of  teachers?  Or,  to  turn  to  the  indus- 
trial work,  is  it  of  real  educational  value  to  make  the  scheme  of 
instruction  ancillary  to  the  exigencies  of  maintenance  and  repair 
in  the  buildings?  Does  such  a  scheme  narrow,  or  not,  the  scope 
of  the  work?  Is  unprogressive  practise  in  routine  work  preferable 
to  steady  advance  from  simple  to  more  complex  industrial  prob- 
lems? So  too,  in  the  household  arts  department,  the  investigation 
reveals  the  lack  of  a  systematic  course;  "between  the  absence  of 
records  of  the  work  done  and  the  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
there  was  danger  of  repetition  without  progress." 

Here,  evidently,  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  whole 
scheme;  the  lack  of  scientific  supervision  prevents  the  system 
from  realizing  its  legitimate  advantages.  But  the  shortcomings 
are  not  irremediable;  if  Gary  wishes  to  justify  its  various  inno- 
vations, it  must  Introduce  a  system  of  supervision  worthy  of  its 
great  undertaking.  Let  the  school  system  for  the  present  abstain 
from  extension  of  its  school  activities  and  concentrate  on  an 
intensive  development.    Their  super\dsors  must  know  that  with 
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a  body  of  teachers  of  no  more  than  average  ability,  constant  dis- 
cussion of  class  procedure  must  form  the  nucleus  of  supervisory 
guidance ;  questions  of  rational  and  systematic  advance,  of  intel- 
ligent control  of  the  pupils'  performances — these  are  among  the 
topics  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  supervisors  and  their 
teacher-groups. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  some  of  the  supervisory  activity 
should  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  school  principals;  they  ought 
certainly  in  the  future  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  their  competency 
for  this  type  of  work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  school  efifective- 
ness  it  is  desirable  to  turn  over  to  clerical  assistants  much  of  the 
routine  work  that  now  absorbs  the  time  and  energy  of  the  prin- 
cipal. Active  supervision  involving  educational  initiative  should 
be  demanded  of  every  one  of  them,  the  supervision  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  free  from  purely  mechanical  tests  and  measurements. 
In  every  school  the  impress  of  the  supervising  of^cer's  individual- 
ity will  create,  as  it  should,  modifications  of  a  general  plan,  while 
his  guidance  will  safeguard  against  incoherence  and  lack  of  con- 
tinuity. 

If  we  judge  -correctly  the  spirit  of  the  Gary  authorities,  they 
will  devote  themselves,  with  financial  sacrifices,  if  necessary,  to 
the  further  development  of  their  interesting  educational  experi- 
ment ;  it  is  a  reform  that  calls  not  for  o\^erthrow,  but  for  patient 
evolution.  The  cooperative  spirit  of  Gary  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  two  channels  of  endeavor  in  which  it  is  thus  far  lack- 
ing; it  must  secure  a  strong,  cooperating  supervisory  staff,  and  it 
must  endeavor  to  mold  a  disciplined  body  of  teachers  who  re- 
spond with  conviction  to  the  stimulus  of  experienced  leaders. 
There  is  a  distinctly  hopeful  note  in  this  general  summary  of 
the  Gary  situation:  "Gary  has  failed  only  in  caution  and  criticism. 
Hence,  while  things  have  been  tried,  results  have  not  been  care- 
fully checked.  Disappointment  was  inevitable,  but  it  is  disap- 
pointment that  does  not  necessarily  Imply  fundamental  error." 
The  detailed  analysis  of  the  Gary  system  was  well  worth  under- 
taking;  it  is  rich  In  suggestions  for  our  general  school  situation. 

Julius  Sachs 


A   Word   about   the   New   Wisdom   and 
Its   Obligations 

It  is  evident  that  to  meet  the  great  demands  of  the  coming  time 
men  and  women  must  needs  have  a  spiritual  equipment — intelU- 
gence,  imagination,  sympathy,  understanding — far  surpassing 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient.  For  in  the  time 
to  come  men  and  women  cannot  be,  as  hitherto,  mere  dwellers  in 
a  province  or  mere  members  of  a  commonwealth,  a  state,  or  a 
nation.  Whether  they  will  or  no,  they  are  destined  to  be,  in 
respect  of  their  interests  and  their  obligations,  citizens  of  the 
world.  As  competent  citizens  of  the  world  they  will  have  to  be 
either  competent  leaders  in  the  affairs  of  world  citizenship  or — 
what  is  not  less  important — competent  judges  of  such  leadership. 
Provincial  wisdom,  however  precious  or  fine,  cannot  longer  suf- 
fice. What  is  demanded  is  a  certain  large  intelligence — a  certain 
wisdom,  as  we  may  call  it — about  the  world. 

Thereby  educational  institutions,  especially  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, are  placed  under  a  new  obligation:  they  must  learn 
what  the  new  wisdom  is  or  is  to  be ;  they  must  themselves  acquire 
it;  they  must  discover  and  employ  the  best  means  for  inciting 
and  guiding  young  men  and  women  to  its  acquisition.  Here  are 
involved  grave  and  difficult  questions.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  is  to  be  found  no  neat  formula  for  answering  them.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  will  avail  to  discover  the  general  direction  of 
the  way  to  light,  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  some  of 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  some  of  the  gains  that  may  be 
reasonably  expected. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  impressive  or  more  inspiring  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  teachers  and  students  keeping  constantly  before 
them  the  open  atlas  of  the  world.  The  atlas  is  composed  of  many 
interrelated  maps,  extensive,  diverse,  complicate;  for  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  geography,  of  physics,  or  physical  environ- 
ment, but  embraces  all  the  cardinal  concerns  of  man.     And  so 
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there  will  be  not  only  the  map  of  the  physical  world,  but  the  map 
of  philosophies  and  religions,  the  map  of  political  theories  and 
institutions,  the  map  of  economic  doctrines,  organizations,  and 
movements,  the  map  of  traditions  and  histories,  the  map  of  end- 
lessly diversified  human  instincts,  impulses,  lusts,  passions,  aspi- 
rations, blindnesses  and  visions,  knowledges  and  ignorances,  past, 
present,  here,  there,  yonder,  wherever  children  play,  and  men  and 
w^omen  love  and  toil,  suffer  and  hope. 

How  is  a  teacher  or  a  student  to  deal  profitably  with  a  course 
of  instruction  involving  matter  so  diversified,  so  intricate,  so 
boundless?  Can  the  thing  be  done?  If  the  doing  of  it  require  the 
teacher  to  have,  or  the  pupil  to  acquire,  mastery,  authority,  ex- 
pertness  in  each  of  the  great  subject-matters  involved,  the  thing 
cannot  be  done ;  for  mastery,  authority,  expertness,  I  do  not  say 
in  all  but  in  one  of  the  great  component  subjects,  taken  in  its  full 
range  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  is  alone  beyond  the  powers  of 
one  human  mind  to  achieve. 

Perhaps  such  manifold  expertness,  so  evidently  impossible,  is 
not  essential.  Something  depends  upon  aim,  upon  purpose.  His- 
tory, philosophy,  politics,  economics,  natural  science,  and  the  rest 
are  indeed  distinct  things,  but  they  are  not  independent;  they  do 
not  constitute  a  radically  pluralistic  universe  of  spiritual  inter- 
ests; they  are  not  literally,  they  are  literally  not,  divisions  of 
something;  they  are  only  so  many  persistent  emphases,  distinct 
but  closely  related  emphases,  in  the  curious  address  great  nature 
continually  makes  to  the  human  mind ;  they  are  but  differing  as- 
pects of  one  gigantic  whole.  The  new  intelligence,  the  new  wis- 
dom to  be  gained  and  given,  is  to  be  primarily  and  in  the  main  a 
wisdom  about  the  whole  as  a  whole.  What  can  such  a  wisdom  be 
or  signify — a  wisdom  that  is  to  be  wisdom  about  a  great  whole,  but 
which  does  not  presuppose  or  imply  in  its  possessor  expert  knowl- 
edge of  its  cardinal  parts?  Can  such  a  wisdom  be  significant? 
The  question  relates  to  the  possibility  and  value  of  viewing  im- 
mense and  complicate  things  in  perspective.  In  this  connection 
analogy  is  our  sole  guide.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  perspective  view  of  things  immense  and  complicate — a  vast 
city  or  sea  or  plain  or  mountain  system  or  all  of  them ;  and  every 
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one  knows  that  such  a  view,  though  the  gaining  of  it  does  not 
imply  familiarity  with  the  elemental  scenes  involved,  is  yet,  in 
addition  to  its  impressiveness,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it 
serves  for  orientation,  than  which  nothing  in  wisdom  or  in  life 
can  be  more  important.  Obviously  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rough 
anatomy  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  or  even  of  comparative  anatomy 
is  possible  to  one  who  is  no  histologist.  Should  an  histologist 
deny  the  possibility,  he  would  do  so  because  he  is  an  histologist. 
Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  are  interdependent;  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  whole  they  constitute  is  possible  to  one 
who  is  no  authority  in  all  or  even  in  one  of  the  great  constituents. 
The  indication  is  sufficiently  clear ;  there  is  a  sense  and  a  measure, 
an  important  sense  and  measure,  in  which  one  may  gain  wisdom 
about  civilization  as  a  whole  without  achieving  mastery,  author- 
ity, expertness  in  all  or  in  any  one  of  its  more  momentous  enter- 
prises. 

How  may  such  a  course  of  instruction  be  made  to  serve  its 
purpose?  How  is  it  to  be  administered?  One  may  be  tempted  to 
say:  by  lectures,  reading,  writing,  and  discussion.  But  these 
words  leave  the  question  essentially  unanswered.  The  giving 
and  hearing  of  many  lectures,  much  reading,  much  writing,  much 
discussion  may,  sometimes  they  do,  result  in  producing,  not  in- 
telligence, not  wisdom,  but  only  gas,  gas,  infinite  gas.  Precious 
things  in  the  world  have  been  injured,  and  are  now  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed,  by  the  advancement  and  the  increasing  influence 
of  "theories"  and  "doctrines"  invented  and  advocated  by  men  and 
women  who  have  heard  many  lectures,  have  read  much,  talk 
volubly,  write  voluminously,  love  discussion;  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  clarity  and  unclarity;  who,  not  knowing 
what  clear  ideas  are,  neither  have  them  nor  desire  to  have  them; 
who  deal  constantly  with  great,  vague,  undefined,  often  indefin- 
able, terms  without  knowing  or  desiring  to  know  that  such  is  the 
case;  who  muddle  these  into  the  shape  of  statements  devoid  of 
definite  meaning;  and  who,  having  produced  a  series  of  them 
without  coherence  or  any  connection  save  only  such  as  time, 
space,  and  emotion  compel,  go  confidently  forth  with  the  smeary 
amorphous  mess,  passionately  proclaiming  it  a  holy  message  for 
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saving  the  world.  The  unwisdom  of  such  "doctrines"  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  unwisdom  of  their  inventors  and  advocates.  Funda- 
mentally the  difficulty  may  not  be  cultural ;  it  may  be  physiolog- 
ical or  anatomic.  But  in  any  case — and  this  is  the  point — the 
evil  persists  and  grows  despite  much  hearing  of  lectures,  much 
reading,  much  writing,  and  much  discussion.  These  things  arc 
undoubtedly  necessary,  but  they,  are  Infinitely  far  from  sufhclent. 
They  are  worse  than  worthless  unless  they  be  pervaded  with  the 
sobering,  purifying  spirit  of  rigorous  criticism. 

The  art  of  such  criticism  is  not  easy  to  acquire  nor  easy  to 
practise,  the  spirit  of  it  being  a  somewhat  rarer  thing  than  enthu- 
siasm. It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  Its 
essential  tasks,  to  reflect  a  little  upon  a  few  of  Its  fundamental 
functions.  Primary  among  these  is  recognition  and  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  any  great  subject,  whatever  stage  of  develop- 
ment It  may  have  reached.  Involves  two  widely  different  varieties 
of  matter  and  demands  consideration  of  them  both :  a  variety  In 
which  it  Is  possible  to  form  clear  or  exact  or  well-defined  ideas  or 
concepts — let  them  be  called  precise;  and  a  second  variety,  not 
less  Important  than  the  first  but  often  more  Important  and  more 
pressing,  In  which  such  precision,  however  desirable,  cannot  be 
attained.  Failure  In  respect  of  this  broad  distinction  is  failure  at 
the  source ;  It  leaves  wide  open  the  way  to  every  manner  of  con- 
fusion and  is  certain  to  frustrate  the  main  purpose  of  all  serious 
thinking,  which  Is  enlightenment.  To  recognize  the  principle  in 
the  abstract,  which  Is  easy,  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  continually 
applied,  now  to  the  various  subjects  of  a  group  and  now  to  the 
diverse  aspects  of  one  subject;  and  that  Is  not  easy,  for  it  demands 
that,  whenever  new  matter  comes  into  view,  the  question  must 
recur:  which  of  the  two  varieties  does  the  matter  belong  to?  Is 
It  the  kind  that  admits  of  being  handled  by  means  of  precise  con- 
cepts>  or  Is  It  the  other  kind?  The  constant  exercise  of  such  dis- 
crimination must  beget  and  foster  a  sense  for  clarity,  and  not  only 
a  sense  for  it,  but — what  is  even  more  Important — a  craving  for 
it  because  a  genuine  desire  for  clarity  is  essential  to  Intellectual 
Integrity,  without  which  a  mind  is  diseased,  ethically  unsound, 
and  Is,  besides,  if  It  be  a  powerful  mind,  a  social  menace. 
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Where  precision  is  attainable,  criticism  demands  precision: 
first,  precision  of  ideas — a  passion  for  it,  ability  to  attain  it,  its 
actual  attainment;  second,  propositional  precision — a  passion  for 
definiteness  of  statement,  ability  to  form  definite  statements, 
their  actual  formulation ;  finally,  logical  precision — reverence  for 
the  eternal  laws  of  coherent  thinking,  ability  to  concatenate  or 
organize  logically  combinable  propositions  into  an  autonomous 
doctrine,  the  actual  construction  of  such  doctrines.  Unless  criti- 
cism contrives  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  fails.  Yet  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  is  not  its  most  difficult  task. 

The  most  difficult  task  of  criticism  arises  in  connection  with  the 
other  sort  of  matter — opinionable  matter — the  sort  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  treated  by  the  methods  of  precision.  It  is 
just  this  variety  of  matter  that  human  beings,  whether  they  be 
students  or  men  and  women  of  practical  affairs,  are  most  com- 
monly forced  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  con- 
strained in  dealing  with  it  to  employ  terms  that  are  vague,  un- 
defined, indefinable;  the  fault  inheres  in  the  matter  itself.  How 
is  such  subject-matter  to  be  rightly  treated?  Everyone  who 
knows  what  logic  is  knows  that  the  treatment  in  question  cannot 
proceed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rigorous  demands  of  logic. 
The  processes  of  logic  are  available  when  and  only  when  all  the 
terms  employed — except  a  few  that  must  be  consciously  assumed 
— are  sharply  and  completely  defined,  and  when,  accordingly,  the 
propositions  to  be  handled  are  free  from  ambiguity,  admitting  one 
interpretation  and  only  one. 

How,  then,  I  repeat  the  question,  is  opinionable  matter — the 
greater  bulk  of  the  matter  of  human  discourse — to  be  dealt  with? 
It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  theory  of  discourse  contains  no  tech- 
nical name  for  the  ideal  in  question.  Yet  the  ideal  exists.  In 
describing  it  we  must  be  content  with  the  homely  statement  that 
opinionable  matter  is  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  good  judg- 
ment, in  accordance  with  good  sense,  in  accordance  with  sanity. 
Not  unattainable  precision  of  ideas  or  propositions,  not  unattain- 
able logical  rigor,  but  sanity,  good  sense,  good  judgment  in 
thought  and  discourse  about  opinionable  matter,  these  are  the 
things  which  it  is  the  function  of  criticism,  in  this  its  most  impor- 
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tant  field,  to  foster  and  guard.     How  is  the  function  to  be  per- 
formed ? 

The  importance  of  desiring  to  know,  and  of  knowing,  whether 
given  matter  is  of  the  opinionable  variety  or  not  has  been  already 
emphasized.  It  is  equally  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
definite  and  the  unmistakable.  An  idea  may  be  perfectly  definite 
and  yet  be  mistakable,  easy  to  confuse  with  some  other  notion. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  what  requires  to  be  signalized,  an 
idea  may  be  far  from  definite  and  yet  be  or  be  made  to  be,  in 
respect  to  the  core  and  burden  of  its  meaning,  quite  unmistakable. 
The  central  more  momentous  significance  of  many  a  great  un- 
defined and  indefinable  term — justice,  for  example,  poetry,  phil- 
osophy, religion,  democracy,  righteousness,  liberty,  to  name  only 
a  few  such  terms — may  be  rendered  quite  as  unmistakable  as  may 
be  the  presence  of  a  mountain  mass  whose  remoter  outlines  are 
enveloped  in  mist.  To  promote  the  approximate  determination 
of  such  centers  of  spiritual  gravity  is  so  weighty  an  obligation  of 
criticism  in  dealing  with  opinionable  matter  that  its  importance 
cannot  be  overestimated.  To  the  keeping  of  the  obligation  full- 
ness of  knowledge  is  a  necessity  too  obvious  to  insist  upon. 
Hardly  less  obvious  is  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  great  terms 
involved  to  the  most  patient  and  searching  analysis  without  any 
expectation  that  precise  definition,  available  for  strictly  logical 
use,  can  be  thus  or  otherwise  arrived  at;  and  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  processes  of  serious  dialectic  must  have  free  play.  That 
is  much,  but  is  it  all?  Are  the  offices  of  such  analysis  and  dia- 
lectic confined  to  evaluating  the  meanings  of  opinionable  terms? 
Far  from  it.  For  in  addition  to  the  task  of  evaluating  the  mean- 
ings of  opinionable  terms  there  is  the  more  difhcult  task  of 
rightly  constructing  and  rightly  interpreting  propositions  involv- 
ing such  terms,  the  yet  more  formidable  task  of  rightly  construct- 
ing and  rightly  interpreting  doctrines  composed  of  such  propo- 
sitions, and  finally,  the  supreme  task  of  rightly  estimating  the 
relative  merits  of  competing  doctrines.  A  little  reflection  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  office  of  analysis  and  dialectic  in  relation 
to  these  additional  tasks  is  too  complex  and  manifold  to  be  dis- 
closed or  even  described  in  a  few  words.    Nevertheless,  criticism 
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must  contrive  to  perform  the  office,  for  else  those  who  may  natur- 
ally be  supposed  by  themselves  or  others  to  have  been  inducted 
into  the  new  wisdom  will  have  gained  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
the  vocabulary  of  knowledge  without  its  content;  their  wisdom 
will  be  phraseological  wisdom;  and  a  Socrates  will  be  needed  on 
every  corner  to  show  the  young  men  and  women  that  they  know 
nothing  and — what  is  worse — that  they  do  not  know  that.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  genuine  wisdom  can  result,  in 
all  cases,  from  even  the  most  competent  instruction,  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  wisdom  is  a  thing  which  some  are  pathologi- 
cally incompetent  to  receive  or  win.  The  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  wisdom  in  the  world  involves  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  sanity  and  insanity.  The  hope  of  wisdom  lies  not  so 
much  in  any  superiority  of  numbers  as  in  the  fact  that  in  co- 
operation there  is  strength,  and  that  the  sane,  just  because  they 
are  sane,  can  cooperate  better  than  the  others. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  object  of  instruction  designed  to 
yield  the  new  wisdom  about  the  world  is  not  that  of  teaching  a 
creed,  whether  religious,  political,  or  social.  The  aim  is  to  give  a 
certain  large  intelligence,  imagination,  sympathy,  understanding 
and,  above  all,  independence  of  judgment  in  world  affairs.  Teach- 
ing that  aims  at  securing  independence  of  judgment  is  incompat- 
ible with  teaching  a  creed.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  creed  or 
creeds  may  not  be  arrived  at,  certainly  not ;  it  means  that  an  in- 
structor, if  he  become  a  propagandist,  ceases  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  new  wisdom. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 


War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  Future 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  purposes,  scope,  and  machinery 
of  war  risk  insurance  to  satisfy  an  interest  concerned  principally 
with  provision  for  immediate  needs  arising  from  the  war  emer- 
gency. These  needs  were  met  in  a  highly  satisfactory,  though  not 
perfect,  manner  by  the  passage  and  amendment  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Act  and  by  the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.^ 

The  approaching  close  of  the  war  brings  new  needs  and  new 
interests.  Notice  has  already  been  given  that  no  further  pro- 
posals for  marine  insurance  nor  for  insurance  of  merchant  officers 
and  crews  will  be  considered,  the  temporary  necessity  for  govern- 
mental provision  in  these  fields  having  passed.  The  problem  of 
carrying  out  the  allotment  features  of  the  Act  is  purely  adminis- 
trative. The  compensation  provisions,  grounded  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  w^orkmen's  compensation,  should  present 
little  difficulty,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  returning  to  industry  will 
find  equivalent  provision  made  for  them  in  practically  all  cases. 

Interest  now  centers  on  three  points:  arrangements  for  the 
continuation  of  voluntary  insurance  by  soldier  and  sailor  policy- 
holders, the  effect  of  the  war  risk  experiment  on  private  insurance, 
and  the  future  of  governmental  insurance  activity. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  conversion  of  the  yearly  renewable 
term  insurance  in  effect  during  the  v/ar  into  "ordinary  life,  twenty- 
payment  life,  endowment  maturing  at  age  sixty-two,  and  into 
other  usual  forms  of  insurance,"  "not  later  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  war."  It  is  further  provided 
that  "the  United  States  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  administration 
and  the  excess  mortality  and  disability  cost  resulting  from  the 
hazards  of  war.  The  premium  rates  shall  be  the  net  rates  based 
upon  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  act  and  of  its  application,  see  "Purpose  and  Scope  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,"  by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  September,  1918. 
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three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum. "^  "No  deduction  shall 
be  made  for  continuous  installments  during  the  life  of  the  insured 
in  case  his  total  and  permanent  disability  continues  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  months." 

The  insured,  therefore,  pay  for  their  insurance  the  "normal" 
cost  as  showTi  by  calculations  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
American  Experience  Table  represents  the  average  mortality  of  a 
similar  group  of  civilians  and  that  invested  funds  will  earn  an 
average  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  If  mortality  cost  falls 
below  the  tabular  indication  or  if  investment  earnings  are  more 
than  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  gains  belong  to  the  policy- 
holders. In  commercial  insurance  practise  dividends  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  result  of  the  operations  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, and  extra  earnings  from  investments  may  be  used  to  offset 
losses  from  excess  mortality.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  practise 
would  be  valid  in  the  case  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  Excess  mor- 
tality might  reasonably  be  viewed  as  due  to  participation  of  the 
policy-holders  in  military  activities  even  though  no  direct  line  of 
causation  could  be  traced.  Likewise  the  payment  of  investment 
losses  from  mortality  savings  would  seem  to  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  Act.  Mortality  accounts  and  investment  accounts  should  be 
considered  separately  and  dividends  paid  from  each,  if  earned. 

As  already  stated,  the  Act  provides  that  the  "United  States  shall 
bear  .  .  .  the  excess  mortality  and  disability  cost  resulting 
from  the  hazards  of  war."  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what 
measure  of  excess  mortality  is  to  be  used.^  It  would  obviously 
be  unfair  to  adopt  the  American  Experience  Table  as  a  standard 
of  normal  mortality,  since  the  experience  of  insurance  companies 
shows  a  mortality  representing  a  saving  of  thirty  per  cent,  and 
more  of  the  tabular  indication.^  Nor  would  the  statistics  of 
insurance  companies  be  an  accurate  measure  unless  it  w^ere  deter- 

2  No  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  monthly  payments  during 
permanent  and  total  disability.  The  amount  payable  at  death  is  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
such  payments. 

'  Since  the  government  bears  the  entire  disability  cost,  there  is  no  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  excess  disability  cost. 

■*  The  mortality  of  insured  lives  has  shown  a  considerable  increase  during  the  past  year 
as  a  result  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  This  abnormal  condition  may  be  considered  largely 
due  to  the  "hazards  of  war." 
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mined  that  standards  of  admission  to  the  military  group  cor- 
respond to  those  enforced  by  the  companies.  The  relation  be- 
tween these  standards  should  be  ascertained  in  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  made  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  normal  mortality  in  civilian 
life  among  a  group  corresponding  to  those  who  entered  the  army 
or  navy.  That  such  an  estimate  would  contain  elements  of  error 
is  not  improbable,  but  its  adoption  as  a  standard  of  mortality 
would  be  altogether  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  American  Experi- 
ence Table,  which  is  no  longer  representative  of  any  group. 

The  forms  into  which  the  present  yearly  renewable  term  insur- 
ance may  be  converted  within  five  years  after  the  declaration  of 
peace  have  been  announced.  These  are  Ordinary  Life,  Twenty- 
Payment  Life,  Thirty- Payment  Life,  Twenty-year  Endowment, 
Thirty-year  Endowment,  and  Endowment  maturing  at  age  sixty- 
two.  Were  Annuities  and  Term  Insurance  included,  this  would 
present  a  comprehensive  list.  The  Annuity  is  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  endowment  feature  of  Endowment  Insurance, 
and  in  many  cases  is  the  most  advisable  form  of  protection.  Its 
inclusion,  by  offering  wider  range  of  choice,  would  give  greater 
scope  for  meeting  individual  needs.  Term  insurance  is  also 
adapted  to  certain  real  needs  and  should  be  included  in  the  gov- 
ernment scheme.  Were  it  included,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
explain  carefully  its  nature  and  uses,  for  its  low  premium  rate 
might  tempt  many  policy-holders  to  convert  their  insurance  to 
this  form  without  sufhcient  consideration  of  the  fact  that  further 
conversion  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  attended  by  a  considerably 
higher  premium. 

The  actual  policy  forms  to  be  used  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  advance  information  makes  it  evident  that  their  pro- 
visions will  be  unusually  liberal.  In  general  make-up  the  con- 
tracts will  doubtless  follow  conventional  practice.  One  provision 
calls  for  particular  mention,  that  requiring  that  the  face  value  of 
the  insurance  be  payable  in  240  monthly  installments  on  the 
death  of  the  insured  unless  arrangement  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  "continuous  installments."  If  the  latter  are  elected,  the  bene- 
ficiary will  receive  twenty  installments  in  any  event  and  further 
payments  until  death.     Congress  inserted  the  requirement  that 
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proceeds  of  policies  should  be  payable  In  240  Installments  to 
Insure  an  Income  to  beneficiaries,  realizing  that  if  insurance 
were  payable  in  a  lump  sum,  it  would.  In  many  cases,  lead  to 
extravagance  and  ultimate  want.  While  payments  for  an  ex- 
tended period  are  usually  desirable,  the  recipient  Is  quite  as 
badly  off  at  the  end  of  any  stated  period.  It  would  seem  more 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  an  Income  to  last  during  the 
life-time  of  the  beneficiary,  with  the  right  to  convert  all  or  a 
part  of  the  payments  Into  a  lump  sum  in  case  of  need.  The 
determination  by  the  Bureau  of  the  existence  of  such  need  might 
well  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Whether  this  liberal  provision  for  Insurance  will  prevent  the 
revival  of  our  unfortunate  and  slowly  disappearing  pension  sys- 
tem Is  problematical.  It  depends  considerably  on  the  extent  to 
which  insurance  Is  carried  In  the  more  permanent  forms,  but  it 
depends  even  more  on  the  relation  which  the  politician  may  see 
In  the  future  between  pensions  and  the  voting  power  of  his  con- 
stituents. A  large  class  of  pensioners  Is  eliminated  by  the  com- 
pensation sections  of  the  Act  which  provide  liberal  treatment  for 
injury  or  death  In  the  line  of  duty.  It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  any  future  attempts  to  provide  financial  relief  will  follow  the 
fundamental  principles  of  compensation  legislation,  and  that  they 
will  concern  themselves  with  the  broad  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples, leaving  detailed  adjustments  to  administrative  officials. 

The  effect  of  war  risk  insurance  on  the  business  of  private  in- 
surance companies  is  likewise  questionable.  It  may  be  profitable 
to  Indicate  several  possible  effects.  Which  of  these  are  to  be 
operative  depends  on  circumstances  and  reactions  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  advance. 

The  most  patent  fact  is  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  government 
Insurance  is  continued  in  its  more  permanent  forms,  policy-holders 
will  be  supplied  with  Insurance  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
provided  by  private  companies.  That  any  large  proportion  of 
those  carrying  government  insurance  would  have  become  policy- 
holders in  private  companies  is  not  necessarily  true;  In  fact.  Is 
Improbable.  Further,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  those  who  might 
take  out  policies  in  private  companies  would  insure  for  smaller 
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amounts.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  War  Risk  Bureau  has 
insurance  in  force  to  an  amount  larger  than  all  the  private  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  combined,  the  validity  of  these  state- 
ments is  evident.  War  risk  policy-holders  are  drawn  from  an  age 
class  which  has  in  the  past  contributed  little  to  the  business  of  the 
companies,  so  that,  whatever  substitution  there  may  be  of  gov- 
ernment for  private  insurance,  its  full  effect  will  be  postponed  for 
some  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  war  risk  insurance  is  practically  certain  to 
have  a  tremendous  educational  result  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
Directly,  it  has  taught  the  value  of  life  insurance  protection  to  a 
group  many  of  whom  might  not  have  come  in  contact  with  an 
insurance  solicitor,  and  many  more  of  whom  would  not  have 
been  effectively  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  agent.  These 
men  should  prove  to  be  fertile  prospects,  for  the  ground-work 
will  have  been  laid.  The  agent  will  not  have  to  convince  them  of 
the  benefits  of  insurance,  nor  will  he  be  obliged  to  overcome  the 
initial  prejudice  against  an  unfamiliar  subject.  His  work  will  be 
largely  concerned  with  pointing  out  new  or  increased  possibilities 
of  protection. 

While  the  policy-holder  will  be  more  tolerant  of  the  general 
idea  of  insurance,  he  may  be  expected  to  be  more  critical  of  rates 
and  contract  provisions.  The  government  is  giving  him  an  ex- 
ceptionally liberal  policy  contract  at  a  guaranteed  low  rate  with 
possibilities  of  dividends.  Less  liberal  provisions  in  company 
contracts  combined  with  higher  rates  will  call  for  explanations.^ 
If  the  differences  between  government  insurance  and  private 
insurance  in  these  matters  are  too  great,  they  may  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  radical  changes. 

Indirectly,  the  educational  effect  should  be  no  less  great.  Re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors  will  not  keep  to  themselves  the  fact 
that  they  are  insured  for  substantial  amounts,  and  they  will 
probably  explain  why  insurance  protection  is  desirable.     Such 

^  Such  criticism  will  be  concerned  more  particularly  with  rates  than  with  policy  pro- 
visions. In  the  past,  policy-holders  have  had  little  appreciation  of  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tracts. Governmental  instruction  has  accomplished  something  in  increasing  familiarity 
with  the  contract;  but  much  more  should  be  done  along  this  line,  both  by  the  government 
and  by  the  companies. 
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information,  coming  from  disinterested  acquaintances  rather  than 
from  profit-seeking  agents,  will  be  the  more  convincing  and' 
should  create  an  interest  leading  to  a  wide  adoption  of  insurance 
protection.  Assuming  that  the  government  goes  no  further  with 
insurance  enterprises,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  War  Risk 
scheme  can  do  other  than  contribute  largely  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  private  insurance  companies.  That  these  companies 
realize  the  possibilities  of  War  Risk  insurance  as  a  builder  of 
business  for  them  is  unquestioned. 

But  another  possible  development  must  be  considered;  this 
essay  in  governmental  insurance  may  lead  to  extensions  of  the 
principle.  Pointing  toward  this  is  the  tendency  to  increased  gov- 
ernmental activity  in  all  fields.  Without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
success  of  this  particular  enterprise,  a  substantial  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  favoring  governmental  operation  of  insurance  will 
be  directed  toward  such  extensions.  Opposed  to  this  tendency 
there  will  be  the  efforts  of  those  who  object  to  governmental 
activities  in  the  insurance  field  on  grounds  of  general  theory  or 
because  of  an  anticipated  adverse  effect  on  their  private  business. 
The  result  of  activities  of  these  opposing  camps  will  be  condi- 
tioned largely  on  the  development  of  public  opinion  and  of  politi- 
cal attitude  on  the  general  question  of  governmental  activity,  as 
well  as  on  the  relative  skill  and  resources  of  the  contestants. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  war  risk  experiment  can  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  its  future  success.  If  a  large  amount  of  insurance 
is  continued  under  converted  contracts,  if  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  proves  competent,  if  substantial  dividends  are  real- 
ized and  if,  in  general,  policy-holders  are  well  satisfied,  the  con- 
sequent pressure  for  extension  will  be  heavy.  To  the  extent  that 
these  conditions  do  not  obtain,  its  influence  will  be  lessened.  In 
some  measure  its  influence  will  depend  upon  the  future  offerings  of 
private  companies. 

The  next  move  in  favor  of  governmental  insurance  will  prob- 
ably appear  in  the  form  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  privileges  of 
public  insurance  for  civilian  public  employees.  If  such  a  program 
is  adopted,  insurance  may  be  offered  later  to  the  general  public. 
Possible  collateral  developments  are  the  application  of  the  com- 
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pulsory  principle,  requiring  individuals  to  carry  minimum 
amounts  of  life  insurance,  and  the  granting  of  further  subsidies. 
The  movement  may  gradually  come  to  include  other  forms  of 
Insurance,  of  both  personal  and  property  types;  but  the  possi- 
bility is  more  remote,  although  suggestions  for  governmental  fire 
and  marine  insurance  are  not  lacking. 

One  fact  may  be  considered  reasonably  well  established,  Insur- 
ance will  steadily  Increase  In  scope  and  its  general  methods  and 
details  will  constantly  be  improved.  Whether  these  changes  will 
be  brought  about  through  governmental  management,  through 
governmental  regulation,  or  through  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  private  Insurers  is  not  certain.  But  It  Is  certain  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  by  the  passage  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
and  by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  has  not  only  met  an  emergency  need  In  admirable 
fashion,  but  has  created  an  organization  which  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  Insurance  conditions  of  the  future. 

Ralph  H.  Blanchard 


A  Frenchman  of  19 14 — Charles  Peguy 

There  Is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  facts.  Demonstrations  and 
proofs  do  not  depend,  for  their  effect,  upon  the  knowledge  and 
the  assembling  ability  of  those  who  present  them.  Decisions  are 
not  determined  by  the  weight  of  argument  pro  or  con.  The  good 
or  bad  results  of  the  peace  conferences  now  going  on  in  Paris  will 
not  depend  upon  the  mass  of  information  supplied  by  the  host  of 
experts  accompanying  President  Wilson.  To  think  they  will  is 
to  make  a  great  mistake.  They  will  depend  on  something  deeper 
and  less  tangible. 

Facts,  proofs,  arguments,  and  the  decisions  to  which  they  may 
lead  derive  their  significance  only  in  relation  to  the  minds,  or 
better  the  spirits,  on  which  they  are  brought  to  bear.  Even  that 
"peace  with  justice"  of  which  we  speak  so  glibly  has  no  value — 
at  least  if  it  means,  or  even  suggests,  that  of  each  of  a  definite  list 
of  so-called  advantages  there  shall  be  parceled  out  an  equal 
amount  to  each  nation.  The  Frenchman  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
what  would  content  a  German ;  and  the  German  would  be  restless 
when  possessing  privileges  that  would  bring  happiness  to  the  man 
across  the  Rhine.  Happiness,  and  justice  itself,  are  entirely 
matters  of  taste,  temperament,  character,  and  mind,  and  differ 
with  them.  And  they  do  not  change  only  when  we  cross  a  national 
frontier;  they  change  also  when  we  pass  from  one  decade  or  one 
half-century  to  another  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same  land. 

That  is  why  we  may  well  distrust  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
those  who  would  settle  the  discontent  of  the  world  by  dosing  it 
with  nostrums  based  upon  the  study  of  trade  routes,  natural 
frontiers,  racial  types,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  doubted  even 
whether  the  examination  of  such  things  as  the  status  of  socialism, 
of  religious  liberty,  of  party-government,  and  the  like,  within  each 
country,  will  yield  very  satisfactory  data  on  which  to  base  an 
organization  which  will  bring  lasting  peace.  The  trouble  is  that 
studies  of  this  kind  are  too  prone  to  be  Independent  of  one  an- 
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other,  that  they  mean  an  isolation  of  the  subject  examined,  to- 
gether with  the  omissions,  the  possible  misapplication  of  facts, 
the  preliminary  assumptions  which  such  isolation  implies.  To 
trust  such  studies  implicitly  would  be  to  fall  into  the  fallacies  of 
the  old  determinist  schools  of  thought. 

Thus  arises  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  now  under  way 
in  Paris.  Thus  arises  also  the  great  interest  of  a  study  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  an  attempt  to  learn  something  of  the  all-pervading 
temper,  the  general  color,  if  one  will,  of  this  or  that  nation.  Recog- 
nizing differences  between  contemporaneous  generations,  making 
allowances  for  divergencies  between  groups,  what  is  the  general 
attitude  of  mind  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany?  Such  a  study 
is  harder  and  more  exacting  than  the  others;  to  be  really  satis- 
factory, it  should  embrace  them  all  and,  combining  their  results, 
deduce  from  this  combination  a  more  or  less  definite  result  of  its 
own.  Nevertheless,  as  it  goes  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
question,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  attempted  from  time  to  time; 
it  has  at  least  an  auxiliary  utility  and  it  may  spare  us  certain  sur- 
prises. 

The  attitude  of  France  is  a  case  in  point.  Before  the  war  we 
had  heard  much  of  French  philosophy.  For  some  thirty  years 
there  had  come  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  a  condemnation  of 
positivistic  theories  and  an  ever  more  vigorous  affirmation  of  the 
power  of  ideas,  of  the  validity  of  intuition,  and  of  the  compulsion 
of  a  deep  Inner  life  so  vital,  according  to  some,  that  it  was  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  our  physical  organs.  We  had  been  im- 
pressed and  we  had  marveled  at  this  reversal  in  the  thought  of  a 
nation. 

Then  came  the  war.  When  the  enemy  came  thundering  across 
the  French  frontier,  greatly  superior  in  the  number  of  his  soldiers, 
and  armed  with  technical  material  such  as  no  other  nation  pos- 
sessed, we  saw  the  French  refuse  to  accept  these  material  proofs  of 
their  defeat;  they  neither  begged  for  an  armistice,  nor  did  they 
surrender  their  fleet.  Then,  and  for  four  years  more,  they  found 
strength  in  a  faith  that  was  deeper  than  the  intellect,  and  they 
were  buoyed  by  an  inner  pressure  that  baffled  the  observer.    And 
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again  we  marveled;  for  this  seemed  to  us  a  new  thing,  not  to 
be  expected. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  us  to  connect  these  two,  to 
see  that  a  pecuHarly  characteristic  philosophy,  being  but  the 
manifestation  of  something  more  fundamental,  might  well  sug- 
gest an  unusual  behavior  of  the  nation  in  times  of  stress.  Yet 
now  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  must  be  a  connection 
between  them,  a  feeling  strengthened  if,  keeping  in  mind  Bou- 
troux  and  Bergson,  we  read  the  pages  of  Foch  on  the  art  of  war. 

I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  explain  here  the  details  of  this 
connection,  much  less  to  characterize  the  attitude  of  mind  of  con- 
temporary France  as  a  whole.  I  desire  merely  to  sketch,  with 
no  effort  at  completeness,  the  life  and  ideas  of  a  remarkable  mem- 
ber of  the  younger  generation  who  was  ever  closely  connected 
with  the  action  and  philosophy  of  France,  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  her  most  modern  thinkers  and  a  constant  sharer  in  her  most 
vital  activities — ^a  man,  in  short,  whose  most  obvious  title  to  our 
attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  carried  over  into  her  civic, 
national,  and  intellectual  life  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Bergson  and 
of  those  whose  thinking  resembled  Bergson's. 

This  man  is  Charles  Peguy,  one  of  the  most  unusual,  yet  also 
one  of  the  most  typical  Frenchmen  of  recent  years.  He  was  not 
a  statesman,  nor  was  he  a  politician,  having  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, held  a  public  position  of  any  sort.  He  was  not  a  professional 
philosopher,  an  officially  recognized  leader  of  any  movement ;  he 
was  not  even  a  prominent  propagandist  of  a  doctrine  advanced  by 
another.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  had  a  few  personal  followers 
and  many  unknown  admirers,  he  had  enemies  in  every  camp; 
and  as  he  grew  older,  he  lived,  so  it  seems,  in  comparative  isola- 
tion. He  was  too  original,  too  aggressively  characteristic,  for 
anything  else.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  Peguy 
was  a  kind  of  seer,  that  he  represented  in  a  way,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar, impulsive  way,  the  unconscious  aspirations  of  his  country. 
At  least,  such  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  numerous 
notices  upon  him  published  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Le  Temps 
speaks  of  him  as  the  poet  who  better  than  any  other  could  have 
sung  the  feelings  of  France  in  the  war.    "The  best  in  Peguy,"  says 
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the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  "was  his  influence  during  the  last 
ten  years  upon  the  intellectual  youth  of  France;"  one  of  his 
biographers  expresses  the  opinion  that  his  "work  is  rich  in  seed 
which  will  no  doubt  sprout  and  grow  in  the  epoch  after  the  war;" 
and  to  many  another  tribute  of  the  same  nature  Millerand  adds: 
after  the  war  "what  voice  would  have  more  right  to  be  heard  and 
obeyed  than  that  of  Charles  Peguy,  the  apostle  of  the  socialist 
city,  the  poet  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  writer,  the  thinker  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  a  just  war  for  the  triumph  of  the  French 
ideal?" 

Peguy  was  fitted,  both  by  his  age  and  by  his  origins,  to  become 
a  representative  of  the  Third  Republic.  Bom  in  1873,  he  was  the 
son  of  peasants  of  the  Orleanais,  in  the  heart  of  France.  His 
mother  cared  for  the  chairs  in  the  little  parish  church ;  and  as  for 
his  grandmother,  to  whom,  as  he  said,  he  owed  all  that  he  was,  he 
tells  us  that  she  kept  the  cows,  that  she  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  that  "she  could  do  arithmetic  as  the  old  women  do  it 
in  the  market-places,  mentally,  and  without  knowing  how  she 
got  her  results." 

This  son  of  the  heart  of  France  was  sent  to  Paris  for  his  sec- 
ondary schooling;  and  there  he  came  into  contact  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ferment  of  his  country's  capital.  From  the 
very  start  he  showed  those  characteristics  which  were  to  mark 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  still  at  the  university,  for 
instance,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Dreyfus  case;  and,  with  the  most 
generous  spirits  of  his  age,  he  threw  himself  impetuously  into  the 
conflict  on  the  side  of  Dreyfus.  Millerand  has  given  us  a  signifi- 
cant account  of  his  attitude  at  that  time.  In  an  introduction  to 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Peguy's  complete  works,  now  in  the  process 
of  publication,  he  writes: 

Of  a  hasty  and  explosive  interview  at  an  editor's  table  I  have 
retained  in  my  memory,  as  in  my  ears,  only  the  sound  of  three  aggres- 
sive and  angry  words:  "We  summon  you,"  thundered  P4guy.  "We 
summon  you."  .  .  .  What  was  he  calling  upon  us  to  do,  this  stocky 
youngster,  obstinate  of  aspect,  with  eyes  glittering  behind  his  glasses, 
spokesman  and  leader  of  a  handful  of  students  who  had  followed  him 
from  the  Sorbonne  to  the  rue  Montmartre  to  startle  from  their  inertia 
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politicians  whom  they  deemed  too  cautious?  He  was  no  doubt  calling 
upon  us  to  throw  ourselves  with  less  reserve  into  the  struggle  that 
little  by  little  was  to  engross  the  whole  of  France. 

What  angered  Peguy  in  the  attitude  of  politicians  likewise 
aroused  his  impatience  in  the  case  of  his  university  professors.  In 
both  cases  he  found  the  same  toils  of  staling  custom  and  the  same 
enervating  inhibitions.  While  still  at  the  Sorbonne,  yielding 
already  to  that  impulse  whose  principle  we  shall  examine  later, 
he  felt  that  dissatisfaction  which  was  one  day  to  take  the  form  of 
a  bitter  arraignment  of  higher  education  in  France.  He  rebelled 
against  that  mechanization  of  the  faculties  that  deadens  the 
spirit  and  stultifies  the  mind;  and  he  left  the  Ecole  Normale 
without  finishing  his  course.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  free- 
thinking  family  and  entered  the  book-selling  establishment  of 
socialist  friends.  It  was  after  the  failure  of  this  business  that  he 
started  the  enterprise  which  attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  Frenchmen. 

In  France  the  name  of  Peguy  is  particularly  associated  with  the 
Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine.  The  first  issue  of  this  remarkable  review 
appeared  in  1900.  It  was  from  the  start  Peguy's  great  preoccu- 
pation. He  founded  it ;  it  expressed  his  ideas,  and  he  willed  that 
it  should  succeed.  Editor-in-chief,  publisher,  treasurer,  salesman, 
and  ofhce-boy  all  In  one,  he  used  to  leave  his  little  home  in  Sceaux 
early  in  the  morning  to  reach  Paris  by  the  first  train ;  and  often, 
so  his  friends  tell  us,  he  might  be  seen,  short,  stocky,  and  stoop- 
shouldered,  clad  In  a  cape  "of  which  the  cut  was  unknown  to  the 
fashionable  tailors  of  the  boulevards,"  sweeping  himself  the  pave- 
ment In  front  of  his  shop. 

His  undertaking  fared  111  at  first;  but  he  had  faith  In  his 
principles,  and  though  often  physically  exhausted,  he  found  In 
this  faith  a  constant  source  of  strength  and  a  means  of  interesting 
others.  I  once  asked  an  acquaintance  of  his,  a  contemporary  at 
the  Ecole  Normale,  how  Peguy  found  support  for  so  personal  a 
publication.  "Well,"  was  the  answer,  "Peguy  was  a  man  who  knew 
no  physical  contingencies.  He  would  come  to  see  his  old  com- 
rades and  his  former  professors  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.    He 
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would  stay  to  all  hours.  Moreover,  he  was  interesting,  he  was 
amusing,  he  had  ideas.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  help  him." 
In  the  end  this  perseverence  was  rewarded ;  the  Cahiers  became  a 
force  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  life  of  Peguy  might  be  styled  that  of  a  mugwump;  the 
material  of  the  Cahiers  might  possibly  receive  the  same  charac- 
terization. But  it  is  a  mark  of  the  new  age — somewhat  in  our 
own  country  and  still  more  so  in  young  France — that  this  is  a 
glorified  mugwump! sm,  the  mugAvumpism  that  is  such  only  when 
considered  from  an  older  point  of  view,  that  has  lost  all  trace  of 
shilly-shallying,  that  has  found,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  a 
dynamic  principle,  and  that,  in  the  application  of  this  principle, 
is  aggressive  and  capable  of  self-assertion.  "I  speak  in  the  name 
of  no  minority,  in  the  name  of  no  majority,  in  the  name  of  no 
unanimity,  of  no  group,  of  no  society,  of  no  party;  I  speak  in  my 
own  name."  Thus  wrote  Peguy  in  one  of  the  first  issues  of  the 
Cahiers. 

This  independence  on  the  part  of  their  editor,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  contributions  he  published,  won  for  the  Cahiers 
many  admirers;  they  made  many  enemies;  and  they  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  everyone.  They  smacked  of  the  genius  and  of  the 
enfant  terrible.  After  pages  of  what  seemed  mere  nonsense,  after 
articles  that  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  one  intellectually  ir- 
responsible but  which  were  often,  in  reality,  the  vagaries  of  mental 
gestation,  Peguy  would  produce  something  startlingly  new  or  dis- 
concertingly to  the  point.  He  published  works  which  no  one  else 
would  publish,  but  which,  when  they  had  appeared,  compelled  the 
attention  of  every  reader,  such  as  Romain  Rolland's  Jean  Chris- 
tophe,  for  instance,  or  his  own  Notre  Patrie;  or  else  he  would  write 
an  essay  revealing  in  vivid  and  unexpected  relief  the  essence  of 
this  or  that  tendency  in  the  movements  about  him.  He  became 
known  as  a  courageous  and  impetuous  controversialist.  With  a 
sublime  indifference  to  the  accepted  reputations  of  men  or  things, 
he  attacked  everything  and  everybody  with  whom  he  was  out  of 
sympathy.  These  attacks  were  often  well-founded;  they  were 
not  infrequently  too  severe ;  and  sometimes  they  were  without  real 
justification.     It  is  reported  that  Lavisse,  towards  whom  he  was 
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undoubtedly  unjust,  remarked  after  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc:  "Pegtiy?  II  met  de  I'eau  henite  dans  son  petrole."  But  for 
all  these  faults,  the  typical  excesses  of  forceful  polemics,  Peguy 
was  sincere,  useful,  and  inspiring.  Whether  he  blame  or  praise, 
he  helps  us  understand  the  drift  of  his  times;  and  his  support  is 
constantly  given  to  that  which  is  disinterested,  fundamental,  and 
idealistic. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  Cahiers  was  to  react  publicly  against 
the  tendency  of  the  press  either  to  ignore  altogether  or  to  report 
distortedly,  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that  party,  the  vital  events 
then  taking  place  in  France :  "il  y  a  tant  d'inedit  que  tout  le  monde 
connait,  il  y  a  tant  d'edite  que  tout  le  monde  ignore."  At  that  time, 
Peguy  was  a  socialist ;  but  even  with  respect  to  the  great  social- 
ist Congress  of  December,  1899,  he  insisted  in  telling  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth : 

To  hide  the  truth,  is  not  that  in  itself  a  lie?  How  often  have  we  not 
advanced  this  simple  proposition  during  the  recent  campaign?  Have 
we  not  frequently  crossed  the  easy-going  bourgeois  and  our  comrades, 
also,  who  sought  a  convenient  refuge  in  silence,  by  saying  to  them 
brutally  (for  in  that  day  we  were  all  reduced  to  using  brutal  language) : 
"He  who  does  not  bawl  out  the  truth  when  he  knows  the  truth,  becomes 
the  accomplice  of  liars  and  forgers!" 

Peguy  is  so  jealous  of  unequivocal  and  total  veracity  that  he 
pursues  it  in  fields  where  its  neglect  has  ceased  to  offend  the  ordi- 
nary man.  Thus  one  of  the  Cahiers  proves  the  existence  of  a 
"political,  parliamentary  language:" 

When  a  reactionary  says  nous  defendons  toutes  les  liberies,  les  liberies 
communes,  sainles  liberies,  les  liberies  necessaires  .  .  .  every  par- 
liamentary politician  understands  nous  defendons  nos  inlerels  menaces 
el  nos  liberies  a  nous. 

With  equal  vigor  Peguy  combats  every  form  of  demagogy, 
every  tendency  to  interfere  with  individual  liberty  of  either  belief 
or  knowledge.  To  some,  for  instance,  the  exclusion  of  religion,  of 
every  religion,  in  State  education  and  the  introduction  of  ration- 
alistic study  may  seem  an  application  of  the  principle  of  liberty; 
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but  not  to  Peguy.     He  rightly  insists  that  to  ignore  is  to  pass 
judgment. 

Nothing  is  harder  to  prove  to  one  who  will  not  understand  than 
that  the  man  who  neglects  affirms;  that  this  same  man  sets  up  a 
metaphysics,  a  philosophy,  a  religion  of  his  own;  and  that  to  refuse  to 
take  one  position  generally  means  that  we  take  another.  [Still  referring 
to  the  same  subject,  he  says  elsewhere:]  The  question  before  us  is 
whether  the  modern  State  has  the  right,  whether  it  is  the  State's 
business,  duty,  or  function  to  adopt  any  system  of  metaphysics  what- 
soever, and  to  impose  it  upon  us  by  making  use  of  all  the  tremendous 
powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Others,  however,  have  been  champions  of  truth,  and  others, 
too,  unrelenting  upholders  of  liberty,  in  this  generous  land  of 
France.  That  Peguy  was  both  does  not  make  him  a  man  apart. 
What  distinguishes  him,  what  gives  to  his  writing  and  to  his  in- 
fluence a  peculiar  value,  w^hat  makes  him  a  true  representative  of 
his  contemporaries  and  more  particularly  of  those  Frenchmen 
slightly  younger  than  himself,  is  this:  Peguy  is  a  man  for  whom 
the  spirit  is  supreme.  If  he  is  a  champion  of  veracity  and  if  he 
is  an  upholder  of  liberty  of  knowledge  and  of  belief,  it  is  largely, 
I  might  almost  say  primarily,  because  this  veracity  and  this 
liberty  are  the  agencies  which  alone  can  safeguard  the  spirit. 

It  was  his  ability  to  be  true  to  the  spirit  that  delighted  Peguy 
as  he  composed  his  remarkable  Mystere  de  la  Charite  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  A  passage  from  the  Cahiers  shows  us  his  satisfaction  at 
being  fitted  by  his  own  rustic  origins  to  tell  this  great  story  of 
peasant  life: 

Je  serais  un  grand  sot  de  ne  pas  me  laisser  redevenir,  reconquerir  pay- 
san.  .  .  .  Cette  grande  sainte  [  Joan  of  Arc  ]  etait  une  fille  de  ches 
nous  .  .  .  une  fille  de  la  campagne,  une  fille  depaysans.  .  .  .  N'est- 
il  pas  effrayant  de  penser  que  son  plre  et  sa  mhe,  son  oncle  Durand 
Lassois,  ses  trots  freres,  sa  grande  soeur  .  .  .  etaient  des  gens  comme 
nous  en  avons  connus  etant  petits? 

As  it  is  truth  to  the  spirit  that  Peguy  seeks  in  his  creative 
works,  it  is  neglect  of  the  spirit  that  he  attacks  in  his  controversial 
articles.    For  Peguy,  as  for  a  whole  group  of  younger  Frenchmen, 
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there  is  mystery,  unfathomable  generation,  unique  coincidence, 
at  the  root  of  human  action  or  production.  In  a  recent  work 
Elie  Faure,  for  instance,  writes:  "Le  pr ogres  moral?  II  est  de  la 
nature  meme  du  progres  esthetiqtie,  nul.  Quelques  individus, 
quelques  groupes  d'individus,  quelques  societes  transitoires  realisefit 
.  .  .  un  equilibre  d'un  instant,  une  oeuvre  sociale  lyrique  qui  dure 
ce  que  dure,  dans  un  individu  .  .  .,  une  societe,  le  don  d'orches- 
trer  en  poeme  verbal  ou  plastique  ou  sonore  .  .  .,  les  elements  eter- 
nels  que  Vunivers  leur  fournit.  Le  progres  materiel,  le  progres  sci- 
entifique  n'est  que  Vun  de  ces  elements." 

This  is  Peguy's  idea,  too.  It  is  folly  to  explain,  to  seek  to  trace 
the  growth  of  human  phenomena.  There  exists  always  some- 
thing which  must  of  necessity  escape  us.  Genius  cannot  be  de- 
veloped from  talent;  "a  work,  a  man,  a  civilization"  must  be 
accepted  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  things  that  have  happened 
{^^une  reussite"),  to  be  classed  as  events  that  can  never  be  re- 
organized or  redeveloped  even  by  the  most  skilful  of  renascences. 

This  idea  Peguy  applies  with  consistency.  It  is  the  basis  of  his 
essays  on  the  history  of  philosophic  "theorie"  and  scientific  "tech- 
nique." And  it  is  also  the  reason  behind  his  scathing  attacks 
upon  the  fiches  system  of  modern  scholarship.  To  isolate  sundry 
elements  in  a  literary  masterpiece  and  to  study  the  historic  devel- 
opment of  these  elements  can  neither  explain  nor  make  us  appre- 
ciate the  greatness  of  this  masterpiece.  What  is  needed  is  direct 
contact,  the  penetration  of  the  soul  of  the  reader  by  the  text 
itself;  and  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  most  enlightening  manifestation  of  this  idea  is  found  in 
Peguy's  distinction  between  what  he  calls  la  mystique  and  la 
politique.  An  excellent  example  appears  in  the  course  of  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  youth  of  France  for  devotion  to  the  best  traditions 
of  republicanism.  The  mystique  of  this  republicanism  is  its  faith, 
its  devotion  to  liberty;  its  politique  is  the  external  workings  of 
republican  government. 

Our  government  elections  seem  mere  formalities  to  you,  grotesque 
formalities.  They  are;  they  deserve  mockery.  But  you  forget  that 
there  has  been  a  mystique  republicaine.  Men  have  died  for  liberty,  as 
men  have  died  for  their  faith.     Heroes,  martyrs,  yes,  saints  without 
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number  have  suffered,  have  died  ...  so  that  today  the  meanest  of 
ninnies  may  have  the  right  to  accompHsh  this  formaUty.  [Then,  return- 
ing to  an  idea  which  he  has  expressed  elsewhere  and  which  is  the  con- 
stant burden  of  his  message,  he  adds :]  All  things  begin  by  la  mystique, 
b)- their  own  particular  w3'5/^g7/e,  and  they  end  in  ^o/f/^'gz/g.  .  .  Our 
great,  our  essential  care  should  be,  not  that  the  politiqite  should  tri- 
umph, but  on  the  contrary  that  in  each  system  its  mystique  should  not 
be  smothered  by  the  politique  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

This  emphasis  upon  la  mystique  suffices  to  show  us  In  Peguy  a 
man  who  feels  but  little  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Comte, 
Taine,  or  Renan.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 
"La  metaphysique"  he  writes,  "est  peutetre  la  seule  recherche  de 
connaissance  qui  soit  directe;"  and  referring  to  one  of  their  tenets, 
the  necessity  of  complete  data,  the  "Jolle  ambition"  as  he  puts  It, 
of  seeking  to  "epuiser  Vimmensite,  V indefinite,  V infinite,  du  detail,'" he. 
writes:  "Taine,  Renan,  the  others,  themselves,  when  they  worked, 
were  obliged  to  forget  their  own  teaching  .  .  like  the  an- 
cients, they  made  a  choice.  Choose,  le  grand  mot  est  la;  and  how 
can  one  choose,  after  all,  sans  quelque  intuition,  sans  quelque  aper- 
ception  directe,  sans  quelque  saisie  interieure}" 

This  opposition  to  the  older  "scientific"  school  is  further  em- 
phasize by  Peguy's  adhesion  to  the  most  recent  teachings  of  his 
own  generation.  In  his  essay  on  the  history  of  science,  he  was 
inspired  directly  by  the  studies  of  Duhem.  Similarly,  when 
writing  of  the  fundamental  dIfTerence  between  genius  and  talent, 
he  quotes  directly  from  Bergson,  and  It  Is  Bergson  who,  rather 
than  anyone  else,  may  be  considered  his  master.  Peguy  attended 
Bergson's  lectures;  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  them  with  enthusiasm, 
and  he  freely  referred  to  them  as  either  the  starting  point  or  the 
confirmation  of  his  own  Ideas.  What  Is  still  more  Important,  he 
considers  Bergsonlan  philosophy  as  the  typical  philosophy  of  the 
civilization  of  his  day,  just  as  Carteslanism  Is  that  of  the  classic 
French  civilization  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  philosophy  in 
which  appears  "une  race  irreductible." 

The  quotations  already  made  from  the  Cahiers  suffice  to  show 
the  general  effect  of  this  philosophy  when  applied  to  such  doc- 
trines as  socialism,  religious  liberty,  republicanism,  party  govern- 
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ment,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  further  upon 
this  matter  here.  I  desire  merely  to  point  out  a  thing  of  no  small 
moment  to  those  who  would  understand  young  France  of  1914, 
the  effect  of  an  attitude  of  mind  in  general  sympathy  with  this 
philosophy  upon  the  activity  of  the  individual. 

A  speech  made  by  Clemenceau  before  the  French  Senate  in 
February,  191 2,  contains  the  following  significant  words:  "The 
most  beautiful  thing  about  the  present  condition  of  our  country 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  our  young  men  for  every  form  of  disinter- 
ested thought;  it  is  the  quickening  within  their  hearts  of  hopes 
of  which  I  shall  not  see  the  realization."  What  Clemenceau  noted 
at  that  time  was  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  French  life 
of  the  attitude  of  mind  which  I  have  been  describing. 

The  tendency  of  this  attitude  is  to  simplify,  to  liberate,  and  to 
exalt.  By  emphasizing  intuition  and  saisie  hiterieure,  it  teaches 
that  things  are  what  they  appear.  Water  is  water.  Like  the 
literary  masterpiece  already  referred  to,  it  should  be  used  and 
enjoyed  as  the  thing  it  is,  water.  To  think  of  it  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  helps  us  neither  to  cool  our  bodies  nor  to  quench 
our  thirst.  By  reducing  the  importance  of  material  things,  this 
attitude  encourages  freedom  of  judgment  and  determination. 
Life  is  not  a  physiological  process,  nor  yet  a  machine  of  cogged 
wheels,  an  initial  impetus  involving  a  predetermined  sequence 
of  results.  And  finally,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mystique,  it  pro- 
claims the  sanctity  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  un- 
reasoning depths  of  man's  being.  Thus,  when  applied  to  the 
activity  of  the  individual,  this  attitude  imposes  three  precepts. 
The  individual  shall  seize  upon  life  directly,  ingenuously.  He 
shall  shake  off  the  compulsion  of  material  logic,  even  his  own 
former  acts  having  no  power  to  force  him  to  a  superficial  consis- 
tency. And  finally,  he  shall  devote  his  single  and  undivided 
attention,  not  to  facts  or  acts,  but  to  the  inner  principle  that 
creates,  animates,  and  penetrates  these  facts  and  these  acts ;  they 
are  important  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  expression  of  a  sort 
of  faith. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  mind  that  explains  the  anomalies  of 
Peguy's  career.     For  his  life  is  full  of  contradictions  which  find 
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in  it  alone  their  principle  of  unity.  Although  at  heart  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  not  of  the  Roman  Church ;  although  a  socialist, 
he  became  the  enemy  of  Jaures;  although  a  nationalist,  he  was 
not  of  the  group  of  the  Action  Frangaise.  He  was  an  anti- 
militarist,  yet  he  wrote  in  praise  of  military  things.  A  pronounced 
holder  of  "advanced  ideas,"  he  nevertheless  sprang  to  the  defense 
of  the  tutelary  institutions  of  his  country. 

His  relations  with  Jaures  are  typical.  With  the  most  generous 
spirits  of  the  day,  Peguy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  defender  of 
Dreyfus.  To  the  evidence  already  given  I  add  a  further  indi- 
cation, showing  more  particularly  his  disinterestedness.  It  is  his 
own  account  of  a  memorable  interview: 

Every  one  knows  what  the  situation  was  at  the  time  of  the  affaire. 
There  was  a  socialist  group.  The  ambition,  the  method,  the  hope  of 
Jaures  was  to  draw  the  whole  group,  officially  and  as  a  group,  into  the 
newly  formed  pro-Dreyfus  movement.  We  said  to  him  .  .  .  "What 
do  these  men  matter,  what  of  these  parties,  what  of  these  deputies, 
these  ministers,  what  of  these  politicians,  what  of  this  group?  Let  us 
act  alone;  we  do  not  need  a  crowd.  We  are  right;  we  are  just;  we 
are  true.  Let  us  act  of  our.selves  now,  tomorrow,  and  without  ceasing. 
If  others  follow  us,  all  the  better.  If  they  do  not,  or  if  they  object,  it 
is  better  to  act  without  them,  to  go  ahead,  than  to  lag  behind  in  their 
company  and  hold  back  to  please  them." 

But  Peguy's  support  of  Jaures  lasted  only  so  long  as  he  thought 
him  disinterested.  When  Jaures  disappointed  him,  when  later  it 
seemed  evident  to  him  that  Jaures  was  no  longer  true  to  the  mys- 
tique of  the  things  he  had  earlier  represented,  that  he  was  seeking 
to  exploit  the  success  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  utilitarian 
interests  of  a  party,  then  Peguy  turned  against  him  all  the  shafts 
of  his  quivering  indignation.  Thus  he  brands  the  domination  of 
the  radical-socialist  group  as  "un  Cesarisme,  nommement  un  multi- 
Cesarisme  de  comites  electoraux;"  and  he  literally  hounds  Jaures, 
attacking  him  and  his  policy  at  every  opportunity.  He  drags  him 
into  his  essay  on  the  "langage  politique  parlementaire,"  already 
mentioned;  and  elsewhere,  when  talking  of  republicanism,  he 
says :  "Et  tout  ce  qui  reste  encore  debout  et  tout  ce  qui  reste  propre  de 
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Vancienne  Repuhlique  est  ce  qui  n'a  pas  encore  ete  louche  du  jau- 
resisme." 

Peguy's  socialism  had  made  of  him  an  opponent  of  the  army. 
It  is  stated  even  that  at  one  time  he  hated  everything  that  wore 
the  uniform.  Nevertheless,  the  call  to  arms  in  1914  found  him 
one  of  the  first  to  don  that  uniform.  He  was  not  content  to  be  a 
reservist;  he  demanded  to  be  transferred  to  the  regular  army. 
And  this  act,  too,  was  typical.  Other  men  waited;  other  men, 
likewise  devoted  to  the  most  generous  ideals  of  their  time,  did 
not  renounce  till  later  the  magnanimity  of  their  feelings  and 
teaching.  They  did  not  possess  Peguy's  philosophy;  and  for 
them,  this  change  was  accompanied  with  all  the  torment  of  a 
complete  moral  upheaval.  I  know,  for  instance,  of  few  more 
poignant  words  than  those  which  appear  in  an  introduction  to 
one  of  Verhaeren's  latest  volumes: 

He  who  wrote  this  book  in  which  hate  is  not  hidden,  was  formerly  a 
confirmed  pacifist.  .  .  .  For  the  author  of  this  volume  {la  Belgiqiie 
sanglante),  no  disillusionment  was  ever  greater  nor  more  sudden.  It 
struck  him  with  such  violence  that  he  thought  himself  no  longer  the 
same  man.  And  yet,  comme  en  cet  etat  de  haine  oH  it  se  trouve,  sa  con- 
science lui  semble  comme  diminuee,  il  dedie  avec  emotio?i  ces  pages  a 
Vhomme  qn'il  Jut  autrefois. 

For  Peguy,  this  change  did  not  involve  the  same  torment.  As 
his  past  life  showed^  nothing,  neither  regard  for  his  own  welfare 
nor  the  example  of  others,  could  have  induced  him  to  change  his 
principles.  If  this  man,  once  labelled  an  anti-militarist,  was  now 
a  soldier,  it  was  merely  because  he  was  obeying  his  own  precept; 
he  would  not  "allow  the  politique  to  smother  the  mystique."  His 
opposition  to  the  army  was  of  the  same  origin  as  his  opposition 
to  the  domination  of  theologians,  for  instance,  whom  his  friend 
Halevy  styles  "les  bureaucrates  du  christiajiisme." 

In  times  of  peace  he  considered  the  disciplined  organization  of 
the  army  a  menace  to  that  veracity  and  totality  of  utterance, 
that  liberty  of  knowledge  and  belief,  which  were  essential  to  com- 
plete fidelity  to  la  mystique.  In  times  of  war,  however,  or  of 
threats  that  inevitably  mean  war,  la  mystique  itself  requires  an 
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altered  politique.  A  different  threat  calls  for  an  altered  protection, 
though  the  ideal  remain  the  same.  It  is  then  that  one  must  con- 
sider what  Peguy  calls  the  "seconde  loyaute."  "It  consists,"  he 
writes,  "in  not  committing  the  falsehood  of  carrying  on  war  as 
if  it  were  peace ;  which  is  a  lie,  both  morally  and  intellectually." 
Nearly  a  decade  before  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  Peguy, 
like  a  goodly  number  of  young  Frenchmen,  had  already  perceived 
that  the  time  had  come  to  apply  this  new  pratique.  The  Tangiers 
incident  occurred  in  1905;  it  was  followed  by  Casablanca  and 
Agadir.  Each  acted  as  a  spur  upon  those  who  were  young  enough 
to  alter  their  ideas  and  sufficiently  courageous  to  face  the  situ- 
ation squarely.  With  characteristic  directness,  Peguy  was  one 
of  the  first  to  feel  this  spur.  It  was  only  three  months  after 
Tangiers  that  he  published  his  Notre  Patrie.  I  quote  a  passage 
which  is  particularly  illuminating  both  for  the  date  at  which  it 
appeared  and  for  its  contents.  Nothing  reveals  more  clearly  the 
effect  of  Germany's  repeated  aggression  upon  the  younger  men  of 
a  country  that  was  at  heart  the  most  pacific  of  nations.  The  day 
when  Peguy  learned  of  the  impending  danger  was  a  turning  point 
in  his  life. 

Like  every  one  else  I  had  come  to  Paris  at  nine  in  the  morning;  like 
every  one  else  ...  I  knew  at  half-past  eleven  that,  in  the  space  of 
those  two  hours,  a  new  period  had  begun  in  the  history  of  my  own 
life,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  assuredly  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Nine  years  later  Peguy  fell  in  the  energetic  application  of  this 
new  politique  dictated  by  the  mystique  which  he  had  served  all  his 
life.  At  the  first  alarm  Peguy  was  on  his  feet.  As  the  danger  in- 
creased, so  his  friends  tell  us,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  faith  in  the 
future  increased  with  it.  He  was  a  lieutenant  during  the  retreat 
that  preceded  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame;  and  this  man  of 
sedentary  and  intellectual  habits  who  for  years  "had  spent  his 
days  in  the  back  room  of  his  shop,  bent  over  his  desk,  and  his 
evenings  in  the  studious  halo  of  his  lamp,"  found,  in  the  beauty 
of  the  cause  he  served,  an  almost  miraculous  strength.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  he  acquired  an  influence  over  his  men ;  and 
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when  his  comrades,  harassed  by  the  enemy  and  weakened  by 
insufficient  food,  eating  at  times  nothing  but  the  green  apples 
pulled  from  the  trees  as  they  passed,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
despair.  It  was  Peguy,  the  "schoolmaster,"  as  they  called  him, 
who,  with  a  word  now  of  censure  and  now  of  praise,  stung  them 
to  new  courage. 

In  the  early  days  of  September,  1914,  his  captain  having  been 
killed,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  himself  leading  his  company  In 
the  offensive  that  saved  Paris.  He  died  heroically,  and  the  joy  of 
this  heroism  Is  reflected  in  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  only  a  few 
days  before :  "I  would  gladly  give  thirty  years  of  my  life  for  the 
hours  I  am  now  living." 

Peguy  left  behind  him  a  wife,  three  children  with  whom  he 
loved  to  romp  In  his  little  home  at  Sceaux,  and  a  posthumous  son. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  was  about  to  enter  the  army  when 
hostilities  ceased.  He  will  one  day,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  a  goodly 
company  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  father,  of  that  courageous 
leader  whose  death  Barres  has  celebrated  in  the  words:  "Here 
lies  the  glory  of  young  French  letters.  But  more  than  a  loss, 
it  Is  a  seed;  rather  than  a  death,  an  example,  a  word  of  life,  a 
ferment.  The  rebirth  of  France  will  profit  by  the  work  of  Peguy, 
tested  and  proved  genuine  by  sacrifice." 

A.  G.  H.  Spiers 


Industrial  Housing 


When  under  the  stress  of  war  the  United  States  Government 
started  intensive  work  in  shipbuilding,  munitions,  and  other 
industries  connected  with  the  great  war,  it  was  found  that  work- 
men were  constantly  shifting  from  one  industry  to  another.  The 
consequent  unrest  and  the  loss  of  time  made  production  higher  in 
cost  and  unstable  in  quantity.  The  main  cause  of  this  unrest 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  housing  in  the  locations  where  indus- 
tries were  concentrated.  When  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  was  made  by  commandeering  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
munition  works  and  shipyards,  it  was  found  that  the  total  supply, 
not  merely  the  available  supply,  was  inadequate.  The  only 
solution  was  to  build  more  houses.  A  large  appropriation  for  the 
housing  of  Government  industrial  employees  was  arranged,  and 
the  administration  placed  in  competent  hands. 

The  commission  thus  organized  included  competent  architects, 
builders,  engineers,  town-planners,  and  other  experts,  who  studied 
the  housing  development  abroad  and  at  home  and  compared  all 
the  various  requirements  before  deciding  on  the  houses  at  Hog 
Island.  Notwithstanding  our  own  experiment  at  Pullman,  Illi- 
nois, thirty-five  years  ago,  the  problem  is  substantially  new.  After 
study  of  the  conditions  at  the  different  industrial  centers  deter- 
mined upon,  attention  was  directed  to  the  layout  of  streets,  the 
character  of  buildings  suited  to  workmen,  the  design  of  these 
buildings  under  standard  requirements,  and  the  construction  of 
the  houses  under  several  plans  of  financing.  In  some  cases  funds 
were  advanced  to  private  concerns;  in  others  the  Government 
carried  to  completion  the  whole  housing  work.  Some  houses  were 
built  in  rows ;  other  schemes  were  on  the  model  of  English  garden 
cities.    Some  are  for  sale  to  occupants;   others  are  for  rent. 

This  idea  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government  as  philanthropy; 
it  was  intended  to  stabilize  the  labor  market  by  keeping  labor  at 
the  works  and  giving  the  men  congenial  surroundings  and  com- 
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fortable  dwellings  for  their  families.  Government  financing  of 
the  housing  scheme  was  found  to  be  necessary;  for  private  indi- 
viduals or  companies  would  not  undertake  the  enterprise  as  a 
business  venture.  In  some  cases  the  money  was  advanced  by  the 
Government  to  individual  corporations  for  this  purpose ;  in  other 
cases  it  was  expended  by  the  community.  Thus  we  now  have 
before  us  an  experiment  in  adjusting  rent  and  housing  to  wages 
and  efficiency. 

England  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  "garden  city"  for  working- 
men.  The  English  form  of  local  government  permits  of  maintain- 
ing in  housing  schemes,  as  in  other  schemes,  a  continuous  policy. 
This  probably  would  be  impossible  in  this  country,  where  shifting 
political  authority  involves  even  radical  changes  of  policy  in 
each  change  of  government.  The  principle  of  the  English  garden 
city  is  that  the  unearned  increment  accruing  from  the  conversion 
of  farm  land  into  a  town  is  devoted  to  the  town  itself  and  pays  for 
the  improvements  and  upkeep,  thereby  keeping  rents  down.  In 
this  admirable  economic  plan  of  Ebenezer  Howard,  land  must 
be  bought  cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  some 
steady  industry  to  give  the  people  employment.  The  increase  in 
value  through  turning  land  bought  by  the  acre  into  a  town  where 
it  is  sold  by  the  lot  makes  a  sinking  fund  which  goes  into  improve- 
ments instead  of  going  into  the  pocket  of  the  speculator.  Port 
Sunlight,  which  is  known  as  a  model  workingmen's  village,  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  this  plan. 

From  England  the  idea  of  industrial  housing  spread  to  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  where  it  was  adapted  to  the  needs 
peculiar  to  each  locality.  Germany  appears  to  have  concluded 
that  a  certain  number  of  people  must  be  workmen  and  should 
live  in  a  certain  district  with  a  given  general  type  of  habitation. 
Therefore  the  town  in  Germany  bought  land  and  built  houses, 
either  by  contract  or  through  some  arrangement  with  builders, 
under  such  regulations  that  the  property  when  once  owned  by  the 
inhabitants  could  never  be  the  subject  of  speculation.  Though 
Germany's  industrial  housing  villages  present  a  proper  appear- 
ance to  the  public,  crowding  is  very  noticeable  when  we  count  the 
number  of  persons  occupying  each  room ;  and  the  German  meth- 
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ods  would  not  be  popular  in  England,  where  the  individual  has 
more  recognition.  It  appears  that  the  idea  of  the  home  in  Eng- 
land makes  the  demand  for  individual  ownership  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  other  countries. 

In  England  the  authorities  assume  the  burden  of  building 
proper  houses  for  the  people ;  in  America  we  depend  upon  rigor- 
ous prescriptions  for  landlords.  The  American  method  goes  no 
farther  than  giving  a  man  a  house  in  which  he  can  exist  for  a 
price  that  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  English  and  German  meth- 
ods acknowledge  the  right  of  the  workingman  to  the  benefits  of 
capital  and  intelligence  by  providing  for  him  a  proper  dwelling; 
and  this  is  a  higher  point  of  view  than  ours.  Thus  our  Govern- 
ment experiment  in  housing  workmen  has  a  peculiar  interest. 

Though  the  experiment  was  further  complicated  by  war  con- 
ditions, and  though  it  has  not  yet  continued  long  enough  for 
much  safe  generalization,  one  thing  seems  evident;  the  cost  of 
these  buildings  has  generally  been  too  high  for  a  normal  market. 
The  Government  must  write  off  a  large  percentage  of  it  as  a  war 
contribution.  The  sudden  cessation  of  work  in  many  industries 
may  depopulate  some  of  the  villages  but  recently  built.  This, 
again,  is  a  loss;  but  it  has  the  value  of  explaining  why  manufac- 
turers do  not  generally  go  to  the  country.  Only  a  very  large  in- 
dustry can  create  its  own  surroundings  in  isolated  situations.  If 
the  industry  fails,  the  garden  city  fails.  A  manufacturing  town  is 
a  safer  place  to  develop  an  industry  than  an  isolated  position  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  workman  owning  his  house. 

Factories  are  generally  located  in  groups  to  allow  interchange 
of  workmen,  the  shifting  of  business  concerns,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  certain  highly  specialized  lines.  Hence  it  is  in  such  local- 
ities that  the  great  majority  of  working  people  will  live.  This 
gives  them  more  varied  opportunity  of  emplo^^ment  and  gives 
the  manufacturer  a  chance  to  make  changes  in  his  personnel.  A 
garden  city  like  the  one  at  Port  Sunlight,  in  England,  or  the 
town  of  Pullman  in  Illinois,  is  possible  only  by  steady  continuance 
of  the  one  industry.  If  through  any  reason  the  industry  should 
cease  or  should  change  its  location,  the  housing  for  the  workmen 
would  go  to  waste.    The  Government  has  built  many  houses  at 
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Hog  Island,  where  ships  are  being  constructed.  If  the  shipping 
program  should  be  restricted,  these  houses  will  lose  value. 

Workmen  in  this  country  have  not  those  uniform  national 
habits  of  family  life  which  in  England  make  standard  houses  fit 
the  average  household.  Even  where  they  have  kept  English 
traditions,  our  workmen  have  not  kept  the  English  steadiness  of 
family  life.  We  want  individuality;  but  we  are  not  trained  to 
accept  the  corresponding  responsibility. 

The  workman's  house  must  correspond  to  his  earning  power. 
Any  house  for  which  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  ability  to  pay 
the  rent  in  greater  quantity  than  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  actual 
wages  is  not  a  true  solution  of  the  problem ;  for  the  workman  can- 
not live  in  such  a  house  continuously.  Whether  ownership  should 
be  public  or  individual  is  basic  in  laying  out  any  actual  scheme 
of  housing.  The  Government  or  a  rich  corporation  can  offer  the 
workman  benefits  which  he  is  powerless  to  attain  in  any  other 
way.  So  he  can  enjoy  a  ride  on  the  railroad  only  through  the 
exercise  of  a  great  agency  of  intelligence  and  capital;  but  the 
establishment  of  living  conditions  for  workingmen  must  be  as 
carefully  adjusted  to  earning  power  and  continuity  of  service  as 
are  the  benefits  of  a  railroad.  The  burden  of  duty,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  for  the  Government  or  corporations  to  explore  the 
whole  matter  of  housing  for  workmen  through  exhaustive  investi- 
gation and  experiment,  including  actual  plans  and  buildings. 
Rents,  or  rates  and  methods  of  purchase,  thus  reached  should 
have  something  of  the  trustworthiness  of  life-insurance  tables. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  surroundings  and  of  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  houses.  When  individual  ownership  has  free  rein, 
some  parts  of  a  village  will  be  kept  up  in  proper  shape,  but  others 
will  revert  to  a  condition  approximating  the  slums  from  which  the 
inhabitants  originally  came.  In  England  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  public  maintenance  of  the  property  in  front  of  the  house, 
leaving  to  the  tenant  only  a  fenced-in  back-yard.  If  houses  are 
to  be  purchased  by  tenants,  the  division  of  property,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  upkeep  of  public  ways  and  parks,  and  the  local 
administration  must  be  arranged  for;  but  if  the  whole  scheme  is 
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to  be  administered  as  a  rental  proposition  and  governed  by  the 
central  authority  of  community  government,  the  houses  may  be 
designed  in  any  way  which  best  solves  the  architectural  and  land- 
scape problems. 

These  problems  involve,  of  course,  the  locality,  with  the  local 
customs  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  materials  available.  Indi- 
vidual houses  and  plots  of  ground,  unless  widely  separated  to  give 
individual  composition  to  each  house,  appear  to  be  less  successful 
than  blocks  or  multiple  family  houses  which  permit  the  free  space 
or  open  areas  to  be  of  sufficient  size  for  dignity  and  freedom  in 
the  composition.  In  congested  districts,  where  the  individual 
does  not  count  as  a  unit  in  the  architectural  expression,  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  work  on  the  theory  of  blocks  of  houses  so 
arranged  and  modeled  as  to  make  open  spaces  and  variety  of  form 
constitute  a  pleasing  design  even  though  accomplished  with  flat- 
roofed  buildings. 

Durability  is  of  prime  importance.  The  materials  and  forms 
used  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  indestructible.  Standard  details 
and  equipment  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  first  cost  and  to  insure 
an  intelligent  design. 

The  design  of  the  plan  or  grouping  is  the  first  essential  item  in 
working  out  a  scheme,  and  this  depends  upon  those  same  con- 
siderations of  air,  sunlight,  drainage,  style,  accessibility,  water 
supply,  etc.,  which  apply  to  every  large  problem.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  made  between  what  is  known  as  town  planning 
and  industrial  housing.  The  tendency  is  always  to  put  as  many 
people  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
and  then  to  make  the  arrangement  look  generous  to  the  sensitive 
general  public,  which  suffers  far  more  at  seeing  working  people 
close  together  than  these  same  people  suffer  by  being  so.  My 
observation  is  that  when  people  in  industrial  regions  are  left  to 
their  own  devices  and  live  the  way  they  wish  to  live,  they  get  as 
close  together  as  possible  and  care  little  for  maintaining  for  them- 
selves the  beautiful  surroundings  which  we  wish  them  to  have.  It 
is  our  hope,  however,  that  these  improved  environments  will 
change  their  point  of  view,  and  make  them  better  and  happier 
citizens. 
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The  greatest  number  of  workmen  will  always  live  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  city.  The  country  idea  is  attractive,  but  for 
economic  reasons  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  majority  of  work- 
men. Therefore  people  will  continue  to  live  in  flats.  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  make  beautiful  flats — to  accept  the  economic  problem  as 
it  is  and  set  ourselves,  through  Government  aid,  to  improving  its 
solution?  In  building  workingmen's  cottages  it  is  evident  that 
we  do  acknowledge  caste,  but  a  caste  of  attainment  and  not  a 
caste  of  birth.  When  we  build  a  pleasant  house  of  five  rooms  for 
a  man  who  earns  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  we  place  that  man  in 
a  certain  stratum  above  which  he  can  rise  by  earning  forty  dollars 
a  week  and  occupying  a  seven-room  house.  The  idea  of  classifying 
workmen  as  belonging  to  one  caste  and  everybody  else  as  belong- 
ing to  another  caste  is  not  so  sound  a  doctrine  as  classifying  men 
by  what  they  can  earn.  When  a  workman  earns  $10,000  a  year, 
his  womenfolk  will  see  to  it  that  he  lives  in  a  proper  house;  but 
when  he  can  only  make  ends  meet  on  $1000  a  year,  he  first  thinks 
of  what  he  eats  and  drinks  and  only  then  considers  his  rent  and 
surroundings.  If  wages  are  not  to  be  made  adequate  to  the  proper 
independent  housing  of  wage-earners,  it  seems  a  duty  of  society 
to  provide  suitable  living  quarters  for  all  who  work  for  wages. 

William  A.  Boring 


Japanese  Women 


Not  many  years  ago,  there  was  great  popular  excitement  in 
Tokyo  when  a  handful  of  Japanese  were  killed  in  a  street  brawl 
in  China.  The  native  newspapers  shrieked  out  at  the  sacrilege 
of  the  outrage,  and  the  native  imagination  waxed  feverish  and 
hysterical  at  the  show  of  blood.  A  mob  formed  in  Tokyo  and, 
surrounding  the  Foreign  Office,  did  a  stout  menagerie  prance,  and 
showed  its  eye-teeth,  and  cried  out  for  immediate  war.  Baron 
Makino  was  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  behavior 
of  the  Baron  at  this  crisis  was  a  curiously  significant  commentary 
upon  Japan's  attitude  toward  "feminism."  The  wise  Baron  re- 
tired at  once  to  his  suburban  villa  at  Sen-da-ga-ya,  but  sent  none 
other  than  his  quiet  little  wife  herself  into  the  capital  to  quell  the 
riot  as  she  could,  while  he  sipped  tea  safely  in  his  garden  retreat. 
The  diminutive  but  undaunted  Baroness  forced  her  way — and  not 
without  real  danger — through  the  mob  that  surrounded  the  For- 
eign Office  and,  ascending  to  the  second  story,  threw  open  the 
window  that  gives  upon  the  front  balcony,  and,  raising  her  hand 
to  command  silence,  addressed  the  crowd:  She  regretted  the  un- 
fortunate events  that  had  given  occasion  for  this  heated  show  of 
patriotism ;  her  heart  burned  in  sympathy  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
Japanese  people  that  so  cried  out  for  the  honor  of  Dai  Nippon; 
and  her  lord,  the  Baron,  was  one  with  them  in  his  desire  for  sum- 
mary justice.  But  her  lord  was  indisposed;  so  she  had  come  in 
unworthy  proxy  for  him,  to  bid  the  people  abate  their  ardor  until 
the  Baron  could,  with  becoming  reverence,  present  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  to  the  Throne.  She  exhorted  her  fellow-country- 
men to  restraint,  to  confidence  in  the  government.  And,  to 
assure  her  audience  of  her  friendly  intent,  she  invited  them  to 
take  peaceful  possession  of  the  grounds  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  she  served  them  0-sushi  (spiced  rice  wrapped  in  raw  fish 
and  sea-weed)  and  sake  (the  native  wine),  while  they  debated  the 
wisdom  of  moderation. 
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There  was  an  unanswerable  persuasion  in  the  0-sushi;  and  the 
sake,  pungent  and  agreeably  warm,  was  marvelously  conciliatory 
in  its  influence.  The  band  that  lately  had  bellowed  for  war  to 
wash  in  blood  the  besmirched  honor  of  Japan  lost  sight  of  its 
bombastic  purpose;  and,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
hungry  men  discussed  the  crops  with  mouths  crammed  with 
spiced  rice,  and  smacked  their  lips  over  hot  sake  as  they  prog- 
nosticated the  weather.  On  the  following  day  the  papers  came 
out  praising  the  resourcefulness  of  Baron  Makino  in  averting  war 
with  China;  the  Baroness  retired  modestly  and  left  all  the  credit 
to  her  lord. 

The  behavior  of  Baroness  Makino  on  this  memorable  afternoon 
was  certainly  not  "Oriental" — except  in  its  sequence.  There  are 
those  who  may  fancy  that  the  Baroness  acted  in  half-liberated 
imitation  of  Occidental  traditions  foreign  to  her  race;  but,  in 
sober  fact.  Baroness  Makino's  behavior  was  profoundly  Japanese. 
Her  undaunted  and  self-effacive  mastery  was  very  peculiarly 
true  to  centuries  of  Japanese  precedent.  As  a  matter  of  authentic 
historic  fact,  the  women  of  Japan,  far  from  being  pretty  doll- 
like play-things,  have  during  the  last  fifteen  hundreds  years 
exerted  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of 
Japanese  national  life — war,  politics,  intrigue,  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  art — than  have  the  women  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

According  to  the  theories  borrowed  from  China,  theories  that 
scholars  during  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  have  made 
fashionable,  woman  is  nothing.  The  facts  are  at  amazing  variance 
with  the  theories.  The  late  Emperor  won  eternal  glory  for  re- 
markable achievement  during  his  long  and  illustrious  reign;  yet 
the  conviction  is  current  throughout  Japan  that  his  wife,  the  Em- 
press Haruko,  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  his  enlight- 
ened reforms.  The  behavior  of  the  Baroness  Makino  is  another 
case  in  point.  In  Japan,  the  sage  counsel  "cherchez  lafemme"  takes 
on  an  added  significance. 

The  native  Japanese  tradition  has  always  been  highly  favorable 
to  woman,  and  very  different  from  the  anti-feminist  traditions  of 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism  that  Japan  has  in  the  centuries 
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borrowed  from  India  and  China.  In  A.  d.  712  was  compiled  the 
earHest  Japanese  document,  the  Ko-ji-ki,  or  "Record  of  Ancient 
Matters."  It  is  highly  remarkable  that  the  Ko-ji-ki  gives  no 
second  place  to  woman  in  the  myths  of  creation  as  does  the  Mosaic 
account  of  Eve,  the  rib,  and  the  serpent. 

In  the  age  of  the  gods,  the  female  deities  were  self-assertive  to 
a  degree  to  put  to  shame  the  most  shameless  militant.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  might  take  some  lessons  from  the  Amazon  ancestress 
of  the  Japanese  people,  the  Sun-goddess,  A-ma-te-ra-su-o-mi- 
ka-mi.  According  to  the  Ko-ji-ki,  when  the  Sun-goddess  heard 
that  her  brother  Su-sa-no,  the  impetuous  Male,  was  coming  to 
visit  her  on  the  plain  of  Heaven,  her  behavior  was  hardly  maidenly 
and  certainly  not  "Oriental."  Fearing  that  Su-sa-no  might  be  up 
to  some  of  his  usual  tricks,  A-ma-te-ra-su  prepared  to  accept  his 
practical  jokes  in  war-like  guise.  Into  knots,  after  the  male  man- 
ner, she  bound  her  hair,  and  tied  up  her  skirts  in  the  fashion  of 
trousers.  On  her  back  she  slung  fifteen  hundred  arrows  in 
mighty  quivers.  On  her  left  forearm  she  drew  a  guard  and,  as 
the  Ko-ji-ki  continues,  "brandishing  her  bow  end  upward,  she 
firmly  grasped  her  swordhilt  and,  stamping  on  the  hard  earth  of 
the  court-yard,  sank  her  thigh  into  it  as  if  it  had  been  snow,  and 
kicked  in  all  directions.  Having  thus  put  forth  her  dreadful  manly 
valor,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  defiance  and  questioned  Su-sa-no  in  a 
straightforward  manner."  This  is  not  a  caricature,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, but  a  close  translation  from  the  ancient  Japanese 
records. 

This  athletic  Goddess  of  the  Sun  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  official, 
the  established,  the  state  religion  of  Japan.  The  government  of 
Japan  today  seriously  teaches  that  this  goddess  A-ma-te-ra-su  is 
the  mother  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  that  all  the  Emperors  of 
Japan  have  descended  from  her  in  unbroken  line.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  descendants  of  a  lady  so  temperamental  as 
was  A-ma-te-ra-su  would  entertain  any  very  serious  sex-prejudices 
— unless,  indeed,  this  prejudice,  reversing  the  order  of  Eden,  be 
against  the  tameness  of  the  male. 

About  A.  D.  550  Buddhism  came  to  Japan.  Buddhism  regards 
women  much  with  the  eyes  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  teach- 
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ing  with  Tertullian  that  woman  is  a  sinful  creature,  the  gate- 
way to  Hell,  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  an  obstacle  to  peace,  to 
holiness,  and  to  salvation.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ironies  of  reli- 
gion that  Buddhism,  which  teaches  that  woman  has  no  place  in 
the  three  worlds — past,  present,  or  future — should  owe  its  estab- 
lishment in  Japan  chiefly  to  the  religious  ardor  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  women  that  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  occupied 
the  throne  of  Japan,  But  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  Japan  that 
it  has  always  adapted  to  its  needs  the  things  that  it  has  borrowed. 
In  Japan  Buddhism  became  chiefly  a  mythology,  a  metaphysics,  a 
form  of  magic,  its  ethical  side  being  only  incidental.  Buddhism  in 
Japan  has  never  succeeded  in  imposing  to  any  great  practical 
extent  its  ideas  of  the  essential  vileness  of  women. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  splendors  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
in  China,  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  impressed  Japan  with  much 
the  same  boundless  zest  for  appropriation  that  the  West  has  in- 
spired during  the  last  seventy  years.  In  the  seventh,  as  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  were  sudden,  drastic,  and  spectacular 
reforms.  Yet,  surprising  enough,  although  Japan  borrowed  every- 
thing else  under  the  sun  from  China,  Japan  did  not  borrow  Chi- 
nese morals.  It  is  amazing  that  the  influence  of  Confucianism 
was  almost  nil.  The  Confucian  debasement  of  women  did  not 
come  to  be  an  ideal  until  the  seventeenth  century — but  that 
comes  later. 

In  794,  the  capital  of  Japan  was  moved  from  Nara  to  Kyoto. 
In  1 192,  the  court  at  Kyoto  had  so  given  itself  over  to  literary 
effeminacy  and  luxurious  abandonment  that  the  functions  of 
government  were  usurped  by  the  Shogun,  or  military  regents,  and 
the  administrative  capital  was  moved  from  Kyoto  to  Kamakura, 
where  the  great  Buddha  is.  The  period  between  794  and  1192  is 
known  as  the  He-i-an  Epoch,  the  Fu-ji-wa-ra  Age,  the  Age  of  the 
Great  Peace.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  made  up  the 
common  people  of  Japan  at  that  time  we  know  little  enough,  but 
the  indications  are  that  their  condition  was  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  there 
was  the  rise  of  a  middle  class.  At  the  capital  at  Kyoto,  however, 
the  Court  developed  a  civilization  as  exquisite — and  perhaps  as 
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corrupt — ^as  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  perhaps  never 
before  or  since  has  woman  played  a  larger  part  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  a  nation ;  and  never  has  the  ethical  code  applied  to  woman's 
conduct  been  more  lax.  This,  interestingly  enough,  is  the  Golden 
Age  of  Japanese  literature;  and  all  the  chief  works  of  the  period, 
works  that  now  rank  as  the  chief  classics  of  Japanese  literature, 
were  produced  by  women — a  fact  that  makes  Japanese  literature 
unique  in  the  world.  It  is  important  to  note  that  though  the 
morality  revealed  by  the  literature  of  this  period  is  hardly  mid- 
Victorian,  the  language  is  uniformly  refined  and  decent,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  popular  pornographic  fiction  that  disgraced 
Japan  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  period 
when  the  position  of  Japanese  women  fell  to  its  lowest. 

In  ancient  Japan — that  is,  up  till  the  twelfth  century — the 
women  did  pretty  much  as  they  chose,  as  they  have  pretty  much 
done  ever  since,  for  that  matter.  But  in  ancient  Japan  there  was 
no  law  or  custom  preventing  a  woman  from  assuming  any  role 
that  natural  ability  and  circumstances  put  within  her  reach.  In 
the  earliest  records  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  references  to 
bands  of  Amazons,  and  the  leading  of  armies  by  women  was 
common  enough  to  be  called  a  feature  of  early  Japan.  There  are 
records  of  female  chieftains  ruling  over  the  provinces  of  Su-wo 
and  Bin-go.  The  first  conquest  of  Korea  is  accredited  to  a  woman, 
the  semi-mythological  Empress  Jin-go. 

But  after  the  twelfth  century  the  position  of  women  in  Japan 
saw  a  slow  decline.  This  was  due  to  two  chief  causes :  the  rise  of 
the  warrior,  and  the  slow  gaining  of  ground  of  the  anti-feminine 
teachings  of  the  Chinese.  The  period  of  the  Great  Peace  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  wars,  dating  from  1 186  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  end  of  this  period  of  civil  wars  saw 
the  rise  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate,  which  shut  the  doors  of 
Japan  to  the  outside  world  for  the  two  hundred  years  preceding 
the  advent  of  Admiral  Perry.  During  this  two  hundred  years  of 
seclusion,  the  scholars  of  Japan  took  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  and  to  the  popularization  of  Confucian 
morals.  During  the  period  between  11 86  and  1854  there  was  a 
steady  lowering  of  the  position  of  woman.     After  1186  Japan 
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ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  ink-brush,  and  for  seven  long  cen- 
turies her  destinies  were  decided  by  the  strong  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  In  this  din  of  endless  strife,  learning  declined,  the  anti- 
feminine  Buddhist  priests  being  the  chief  maintainers  of  culture, 
such  as  it  was. 

The  women  of  ancient  Japan,  having  so  frequently  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  battle-field  and  in  politics,  would  be  expected 
to  maintain  their  place  even  in  the  bloodshed  of  medieval  times. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  expectation  was  realized  in  fact.  In  feu- 
dal Japan  women  were  certainly  not  rated  as  the  equal  of  men. 
And  yet  one  of  the  great  surprises  in  store  for  any  one  who  is  to 
devote  laborious  days  to  the  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
Middle  Age  is  the  high  position  occupied  by  women  under  the 
Military  Regents  who  at  Kamakura  held  such  iron  rule  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  part  of  the  fourteenth.  It  was  certainly 
as  high  as  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary  Europe  where, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  it  had  risen  immensely  since  the 
eleventh  century. 

Not  a  few  of  the  women  of  feudal  Japan  showed  a  marvelous 
power  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  were 
sheer  viragos,  actually,  like  To-mo-e  Go-zen,  appearing  in  the  field 
of  battle  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  they 
handled  with  rare  dash  and  ability,  or  again,  like  Shi-ro  Na-ga-mi- 
chi's  aunt,  defending  fortified  posts  with  all  the  fierce  courage  and 
undismayed  doggedness  of  a  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  About  1 191 
we  find  Yo-ri-to-mo,  the  great  military  ruler  of  medieval  Japan, 
appointing  the  widowed  mother  of  one  of  his  best  captains  to  the 
responsible  post  of  governor  over  a  whole  country  in  recognition 
of  her  great  merit.  And  the  wife  of  this  same  Yo-ri-to-mo,  the 
lady  Ma-sa,  the  grand  "Nun-Shogun,"  has  been  recognized,  even 
by  the  writers  who  have  the  greatest  horror  of  petticoat  ascen- 
dency in  politics,  as  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  Japanese 
nation.  The  Lady  Ma-sa  holds  an  unrivaled  place  among  the 
astute  and  masterful  statesmen  of  Japan.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
husband,  at  one  of  the  most  difficult  crises  in  Japanese  history, 
Ma-sa-ko  took  the  veil,  and,  as  "Nun-Shogun,"  elaborated  in 
Japan  toward  the  end   of    the   thirteenth  century,  and  under 
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almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  a  government  more  honest, 
efficient,  and  economical  than  any  known  in  contemporary  Eu- 
rope. Many  are  the  stirring  stories  that  are  told  of  this  stem  and 
silent  leader  of  men,  and  of  the  winged  words  she  could  launch  so 
unerringly  at  times  of  crisis.  Those  who  deny  to  women  the  pos- 
sibility of  supreme  mastery  in  government  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  study  of  the  life  of  this  great  woman. 

When  Perry  came  to  Japan  in  1854,  the  position  of  women  was 
pretty  much  where  it  was  in  1640,  when,  because  of  the  political 
intrigues  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  Japan  had  shut  her  doors  to  the 
outside  world.  During  the  two  hundred  years  of  Japan's  seclu- 
sion, the  Tokugawa  family  ruled  Japan.  The  customs  of  this 
period — the  Tokugawa  Age — are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day  by 
acts  of  legislation;  the  momentum  of  popular  tradition  is  too 
enormous.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  position  of  woman 
in  Japan  today  without  a  preliminary  understanding  of  Toku- 
gawa customs ;  for  these  customs  have  struck  root  so  deeply  into 
every  province  of  Japanese  life  that  at  the  present  moment  they 
still  condition  all  thought  and  behavior. 

Tokugawa  Japan  knew  nothing  of  our  Occidental  consider 
ation  for  the  individual  as  such.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  East,  the  individual  is  nothing;  it  is  the  family,  the  clan,  that 
is  everything.  The  family  system  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
the  debasement  of  women,  but  in  Tokugawa  times  the  result  was 
such.  For  in  feudal  times,  for  reasons  of  military  disqualifications, 
a  woman  could  not  become  head  of  a  family.  Moreover,  women 
were  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  hereditary  pensions  re- 
ceived by  the  family  from  the  ruling  prince  of  the  province.  The 
absence  of  male  issue  brought  dissolution  of  the  family,  and  so  a 
premium  attached  itself  to  masculinity  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 
families  and  pensions.  Besides  this,  women  were  excluded  from 
the  right  of  holding  real  property.  Women  were  rated  but  as  a 
means  to  male  issue. 

It  was  in  the  education  of  women  that  the  Tokugawa  study  of 
Chinese  morals  worked  its  full  ill.  It  is  true  that  eveiy  child, 
regardless  of  sex,  was  sent  to  the  schools  held  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  the  temples,  to  learn  reading  and  writing.    But  before 
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the  beginning  of  the  Tokugawa  age,  learning  in  Japan  had  reached 
its  lowest  ebb.     The  early  Tokugawa  rulers  set  themselves  to 
foster  learning;  but  it  was  Chinese  learning  that  they  sought  to 
encourage.    From  China  Japan  adopted  a  "Table  of  Moral  Pro- 
cedure."   Chief  among  the  virtues  of  this  table  stood  loyalty,  im- 
plicit and  unfaltering  obedience  to  one's  lord.    Tokugawa  moral- 
ity, like  the  morality  of  chivalry,  was  essentially  a  man's  morality. 
The  woman's  chief  virtue  was  obedience.    The  whole  duty  of 
woman  was  summed  up  in  what  was  called  the  "Three  Obedi- 
ences":   (i)  obedience,  when  unmarried,  to  her  father,  (2)  obe- 
dience, when  married,  to  her  husband,    (3)  obedience,  when  wid- 
owed, to  her  son.    This  virtue  of  obedience,  coupled  with  that  of 
filial  piety,  was  pushed  to  limits  that  made  the  lot  of  woman  not 
always  an  easy  one.    According  to  the  code  of  morality  of  the 
novelists  and  dramatists — and  of  actual  life,  too — it  was  per- 
missible for,  and  even  obligatory  upon,  a  girl  to  allow  herself  to 
be  sold  into  prostitution  in  order  to  support  destitute  parents. 
And  though  the  moral  gains  of  such  a  morality  were  at  enormous 
costs,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  moral  gains  there  were. 
For  it  was  the  ceaseless  inculcation  of  precepts  of  obedience  and 
humility  that  has  made  the  best  womanhood  of  Japan  self- 
effacive  without  rendering  it  servile.    Where  nothing  but  frivolity 
was  expected  of  a  Japanese  woman,  she  bore  the  accusation  with 
a  calm  and  smiling  realization  of  inner  strength.    She  was  dis- 
ciplined to  mask  behind  an  impassive  exterior  the  heart  of  a 
lioness  and  a  quiet  mastery  undaunted  before  any  emergency. 
She  was  taught  indomitable  unselfishness  and  a  life  of  service 
that  asked  for  no  reward  of  cheap  praise. 

The  present  day  problem  of  Japan  is  to  try  to  correct  the  grave 
injustice  that  Tokugawa  times  did  to  the  women  of  Japan  without, 
in  the  intemperance  of  reform,  sacrificing  the  fruits  of  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  past.  And  this  problem  in  Japan  is  unusually 
acute.  The  Tokugawa  regime  sinned  in  neglecting  totally  the 
minds  of  women,  in  failing  to  recognize  them  as  individual  souls. 
And  now,  with  universal  education  in  Japan,  the  young  women 
are  brought  into  sudden  impact  with  a  totally  foreign  culture, 
which  in  most  cases  is  tragically  misunderstood.    The  past  gener- 
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ation  was  reared  on  the  "Three  Obediences."  The  present  gener- 
ation, without  any  historic  background,  is  plunged,  unprepared, 
into  all  the  problems  (sex  and  other)  of  the  Western  world,  all  the 
while  dwelling  in  total  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  forces  that 
brought  these  problems  to  birth.  Imagine  to  yourself  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  typical  girl  of  today,  whose  mother  knows  nothing 
beyond  Tokugawa  morals,  suddenly  confronted  with  Ibsen,  and 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
Ellen  Key — all  read  broadcast  in  Japanese  translations.  From 
the  "Three  Obediences"  to  the  "Doll's  House"  is  a  dizzy  leap;  and 
yet  such  are  the  desperate  extremes  of  ideals  between  which  the 
womankind  of  present-day  Japan  is  left  to  choose.  Books  that 
are  understood  as  radical  in  the  West  are  accepted  in  Japan  as 
the  staple  of  Occidental  behavior.  Nora  is  taken  as  a  typical 
European  wife — and  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to  more  than 
one  household. 

According  to  the  "New  Civil  Code,"  promulgated  in  1898,  the 
legal  position  of  woman  in  Japan  has  been  raised  enormously, 
though  she  still  labors  under  certain  disabilities.  A  woman  can 
now  become  the  head  of  a  family,  and  exercise  authority  as  such; 
she  can  inherit  and  own  property,  and  manage  it  herself;  she  can 
exercise  paternal  authority;  if  single,  or  a  widow,  she  can  adopt; 
she  is  one  of  the  parties  of  adoption  by  the  husband,  and  her  con- 
sent, in  addition  to  the  husband's,  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of 
her  child  by  another  person ;  she  can  act  as  a  guardian  or  curator, 
and  has  a  voice — legally,  as  well  as  actually — in  family  councils. 
As  to  marriage,  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  are  the 
same  as  in  England,  including  the  deceased  wife's  sister.  Mar- 
riage takes  effect  on  the  notification  of  the  registrar,  being  thus  a 
purely  civil  contract.  As  to  divorce,  it  is  provided  that  the  hus- 
band and  wife  may  effect  it  by  mutual  consent;  and  the  legal 
recognition  takes  the  form  of  an  entry  by  the  registrar,  no  men- 
tion being  made  to  the  judicial  authorities.  The  cases  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  are,  as  in  Belgium  before  the  war,  encour- 
agingly low.  If  either  party  proves  refractory  and  refuses  the 
consent,  then  action  for  divorce  must  be  brought,  and  here  the 
woman  does  not  receive  the  same  consideration  as  the  man. 
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Adultery  committed  by  the  wife  is  valid  ground  for  divorce,  but 
the  husband's  adultery  the  law  winks  at.  If  the  wife  hopes  for 
divorce,  she  must  prove  ill-treatment,  or  gross  insult  of  a  nature 
to  render  living  together  impossible. 

But  it  is  in  its  educational  reforms  that  Japan  has  shown  the 
greatest  progress.  Elementary  education  is  universal  in  Japan; 
illiteracy  is  practically  non-existent.  The  present  government 
has  supplied  high  schools  and  a  university  for  women.  But  of  the 
four  Imperial  universities,  women  at  present  are  admitted  to  but 
one — the  Tohoku  University. 

Though  women  are,  up  to  date,  practically  excluded  from  the 
Imperial  universities,  they  are  more  and  more  going  into  public 
life.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  silk-mills,  the  cotton-mills,  the 
paper-mills,  working,  too,  under  terrible  conditions.  In  public 
institutions  they  are  to  be  found  as  railroad-clerks,  in  telegraph 
offices,  and  in  post-offices.  Private  concerns  are  in  their  em- 
ployees discriminating  more  and  more  against  the  men.  In  mines 
and  factories  women  are  chosen  because  they  are  as  efficient 
workers  as  men,  and  can  be  got  for  less  pay.  But  as  telegraph- 
operators,  mail-clerks,  and  such  like,  they  are  said  to  show  an 
alertness,  an  accuracy,  greater  than  can  be  counted  upon  in  the 
competing  males. 

Though  Japanese  women  have  not  as  yet  made  law  their  es- 
pecial province,  they  have  passed  state  examinations  as  physi- 
cians. As  for  literature,  this  is  a  field  that  Japanese  women  have 
never  neglected.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  magazines  that 
are  published  in  Japan  today  by  women  and  for  women. 

As  for  women's  societies,  they  exist  in  Japan  in  great  numbers. 
In  Tokyo  there  is  the  "J^ps^^ese  Ladies'  Educational  Society," 
with  H.  I.  H.  Princess  Kanin  as  president.  There  are  the  "J^^P" 
anese  Ladies'  Sanitary  Society,"  the  "Ladies'  Society  for  Or- 
phans," the  "Society  for  the  Care  of  Infants  belonging  to  Female 
Prisoners,"  the  "Society  for  Handicrafts,"  and  many  more  besides. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  the  "Special  Society 
for  the  Nursing  of  the  Sick,"  both  under  the  special  patronage  of 
the  Empress.  There  is  the  Charity  Hospital  founded  by  the  Em- 
press, with  H.  I.  H.  Princess  Arisugawa,  Chief  of  the  Council. 
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There  Is,  too,  the  Fiijin  Kyofu  Kwai,  a  society  composed  of 
Christianized  Japanese  women  who  are  preaching  purity  broad- 
cast throughout  Japan.  This  society  Is  headed  by  a  very  remark- 
able old  lady,  Madame  Kajlho  Yajima.  Madame  Yajima  Is  one  of 
the  most  respected  women  In  Japan.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
reforms  that  she  desires,  she  and  her  followers  are  to  be  found 
lecturing  to  crowds  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  This  society  does  not  hesitate  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  call  upon  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  to  make  its 
power  felt.  Moreover,  It  holds  concerts  and  bazaars  to  raise 
funds  to  finance  its  cause.  Most  of  the  women  engaged  in  this 
work  are  graduates  of  girls'  mission  schools:  Buddhism  is  Inno- 
cent of  purity  movements. 

While  as  yet  Japanese  women  have  expressed  no  desire  for  the 
ballot,  the  way  seems  preparing  for  such  a  claim.  At  election 
times  the  women  are  no  longer  content  to  remain  passively  at 
home  to  preside  over  the  kitchen.  At  the  last  election  Mrs. 
Hatoyama  went  herself  electioneering  from  house  to  house,  trying 
to  control  the  ballot  by  appealing  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
male  voters.  Mrs.  Hatoyama  Is  a  very  courageous  woman,  and 
furnishes  much  copy  for  conserv^atlve  papers.  At  the  same  elec- 
tion, Mrs.  Akiko  Yoshano,  one  of  the  very  first  writers  of  Japan, 
also  made  an  experiment  in  politics.  For  ten  years  she  had  been 
financing  her  husband  while  he  studied  In  France.  When  the 
husband  returned  to  Japan  he  declared  that  he  wanted  to  popular- 
ize in  the  Diet  some  of  the  Ideas  that  he  had  learned  abroad.  So 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Yoshano  took  a  motor-car  (rare  enough  in  the 
greater  part  of  Japan)  and  started  out  to  tour  the  country  elec- 
tioneering. En  route  she  wrote  political  and  sentimental  poems. 
But  though  the  people  liked  her  poetry,  they  did  not  give  alle- 
giance to  her  political  ideas.    Her  husband  was  not  elected. 

The  leaders  of  thought  in  Japan,  In  the  face  of  all  these  pictur- 
esque departures  from  Tokugawa  ways,  pretty  universally  share 
the  Ideas  of  Professor  Jinzo  Naruse,  founder  of  the  first  University 
for  women  In  the  Orient.  Professor  Naruse's  belief  Is  that  women 
must  be  educated,  not  only  as  women,  but  also  as  members  of 
society.    But  Naruse  does  not  stop  here.    He  says  that  women 
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must  not  only  be  educated  as  members  of  society,  but  must  also 
be  educated  as  souls.  They  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  things, 
as  instruments  for  practical  use,  but  as  sacred  human  beings,  with 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  that  are  capable  of  infinite  develop- 
ment. Naruse's  creed  is  that  unless  women  be  educated  first  as 
souls,  then  as  members  of  society,  and  lastly  as  women,  Japanese 
education  will  be  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  standing  on  its  head. 
Such  ideals  are  but  slowly  working  their  way  into  popular  under- 
standing. Tokugawa  traditions  are  still  predominant  throughout 
Japan;  the  leaven  of  reform  works  but  slowly  downward.  But 
law  and  popular  education,  when  working  together  as  they  are 
in  Japan,  are  potent  forces  in  moulding  popular  ideals. 

With  this  filtration  into  Japan  of  Occidental  morals  and  Occi- 
dental manners,  one  is  tempted  to  surmise  if  Occidental  dress  will 
be  the  ultimate  innovation.  In  1886,  when  Japan  was  at  the 
height  of  its  hysterical  appropriation  of  everything  "foreign,"  the 
Court  decided  to  do  the  culminating  thing:  it  sent  to  Berlin  for 
its  first  "European"  outfit — gowns  and  corsets,  and  those  Euro- 
pean shoes  in  which  no  Japanese  woman  can  learn  to  walk  with- 
out looking  as  if  she  had  had  just  one  little  drop  too  much.  In 
those  days  "civilized"  was  naively  supposed  to  be  synonymous 
with  "Westernized."  The  kimono  fell  into  the  most  hopeless  dis- 
repute. The  European  press  in  Japan  cried  out  in  vain  against 
the  passion  for  foreign  modes  that  spread  like  the  dog-madness; 
Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  ladies  of  America  stretched  a  point  of 
delicacy  and  wrote  publicly  about  the  dangers  of  the  corset,  but 
to  no  avail.  Finally,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  the  Empress 
and  the  Court  appeared  in  their  new  German  dresses  at  Chiarini's 
circus.  The  effect  of  this  visit  to  the  circus  in  Occidental  garb  was 
upon  the  position  of  women  spectacular  and  immediate.  The 
Japanese  man  was  used  to  pretending  to  be  lord  over  his  wife,  who 
was  meek-seeming  enough  in  kimono.  But  the  men  of  Japan  at 
that  circus  saw  their  wives  on  that  memorable  day  changed  into 
strange  beings  such  as  were  never  before  on  land  or  sea,  spectacles 
of  Berlin  wool  tippets  worked  in  stripes  of  blue,  yellow,  purple, 
brick-red,  and  bottle-green.  It  is  said  that  the  Empress  had  her 
stays  on  upside  down!    The  moral  effect  upon  the  male  of  those 
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grim-looking  garments  was  marvelous  beyond  exaggeration. 
There  is  a  magic  in  Occidental  clothes  that  causes  a  Japanese 
invariably  to  treat  his  wife  with  more  show  of  courtesy  when  she 
is  dressed  d,  Veuropeenne. 

Today  only  the  ladies  of  the  Court  have  continued  true  to  the 
traditions  set  on  the  day  of  Chiarini's  circus.  All  women  em- 
ployed as  clerks  or  public  officials  dress  in  the  semi-Western  way 
during  hours  of  service;  but  the  kimono  is  invariably  chosen 
when  a  Japanese  woman  is  free  to  choose  her  clothes.  The  day 
has  not  yet  come  to  sentimentalize  over  the  passing  of  the  kimono 
and,  to  all  indications,  such  a  day  is  remote  indeed. 

Here  in  the  West  the  position  of  woman  has  so  much  improved 
since  the  days  of  the  Flood  and  the  French  Revolution  that  num- 
bers of  good  Christian  women,  evidently  finding  conditions  ideal 
in  America,  venture  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  to  win  the 
"heathen  for  inheritance."  While  the  missionary  zeal  of  these 
excellent  people  is  doubtless  bom  of  the  most  pious  convictions, 
still  perhaps  theirs  is  not  the  wisest  endeavor.  What  is  needed  in 
Japan  is  not  so  much  the  enfranchisement  of  women  as  the  sub- 
jugation of  men. 

Raymond  M.  Weaver 


Abeunt  Studia  in  Mores' 

Welcome  him  back?   We've  done  it,  all  of  us. 

"It's  good  to  see  you."   "Good,  too,  to  be  seen." 

A  glance,  a  handclasp.    "Hear  about  it  all 

Sometime."   "Perhaps."    And  thus  quickly  withdrawn 

Man's  inarticulate  and  timid  soul 

Once  more  seeks  shelter  in  its  little  ditch.     .     . 

Protected  by  a  deep  barrage  of  verse 

Dare  I  step  forward  in  the  high  attempt 

To  say  the  things  which,  said  as  man  to  man, 

His  deprecatory  wit  would  like  a  shaft 

Pierce  ere  they  quite  had  risen  to  a  flight?     .     .     . 

Well,  venture  it!    But  how  put  it,  in  what  form? 

A  sonnet?  hardly  time  'twixt  now  and  dinner.  | 

Ah,  something  longer  then;  perhaps  an  ode?  * 

A  little  heavy  just  among  ourselves.  il 

Free  verse?  angels  and  ministers  of  grace!  j« 

Dramatic  dialogue,  a  balky  Ford  1 

And  J.  B.  F.  loquuntur?   Tempting;  still 

That's  his  part;  let  him  tell  us  how  he  felt 

What  time  his  French  commander,  arms  outstretched. 

Bore  down  upon  him  in  the  ranks  and  clasped 

The  cross  upon  his  breast,  him  in  his  arms, 

While  he,  till  then  not  half  a  hero,  must 

Take  Hobson's  choice  and  turn  the  other  cheek. 

No,  let  me  talk  right  on  and  hang  the  form 

And  let  the  rhyme  go  hang,  in  hope  that  so 

Reason  will  be  more  like  to  stay  our  friend.     .     . 

'  These  verses  were  read  at  a  dinner  held  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia  University, 
February  25,  1919,  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher,  Professor  of  Comparative  Liter- 
ture  and  late  ist  Lieutenant,  American  Ambulance  Corps,  thrice  cited  for  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  of  the  United  States.  Though 
they  are  thus  intensely  personal  and  local,  they  are  none  the  less  widely  significant  for  all 
the  colleges  welcoming  home  their  scholar  soldiers. 
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Glance  for  a  moment  at  this  picture,  wrought 
By  some  old  mediaeval  monk  in  brisk 
And  clerkly  Latin : 

'Tis  spring  and  dawn,  these  seven  hundred  years, 
A  wood,  two  damsels  walking  amid  flowers 
And  snatches  of  the  birds'  song,  to  their  ears 
More  marvellously  fresh-seeming  than  to  ours. 

A  scholar  Flora's  mind  did  move. 
But  Phyllis  liked  a  soldier's  love. 
And  which  the  best  they  argued  long; 
Each  right,  each  proved  the  other  wrong. 
At  last  they  left  it  to  the  God 
Of  Love,  who  with  judicial  nod 
Pronounced  in  favor  of  the  clerk. 
Precisely  as  you'd  think,  for  mark, 
The  poem  was  wiitten  by  the  clerk. 
But  that  a  gentleman  should  be 
Both  clerk  and  warrior,  you  see. 
Occurred  to  none  of  all  the  three, 
(Though  we  may  think  it  somewhat  odd) 
To  Flora,  Phyllis,  or  the  God.     .     . 

The  scene  now  shifts.    Time  flows  three  hundred  years. 

The  Renaissance,  Renascence,  what  you  will ; 

As  variously  pronounced  as  understood. 

Duchess  Elizabeth's  drawing-room  at  Urbino; 

A  bright  assemblage,  Bembo  and  the  rest. 

Met  to  discuss  what  makes  a  gentleman. 

Count  Ludovico  da  Canossa  speaks : 

In  such  as  we  could  have  him  must  combine 
Letters  and  arms.    'Tis  not  enough,  in  fine, 
To  say,  "Thus  have  I  read,"  a  scholar  lean; 
Let  him  say  rather,  "I  have  done,  and  seen." 
Let  him,  not  meanly,  follow  all  the  arts, 
Prepared  to  play,  not  ill,  a  hundred  parts; 
Yet  in  them  all,  how  excellent  he  be. 
Preserving  still  a  comely  modesty. 
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Some  such  there  be  whom  Fortune  and  their  star  ■ 
So  grace  they  seem  born  not  as  mortals  are; 

Expressly  fashioned  rather  by  the  hand  \ 

Of  some  immortal,  by  whose  power  they  stand,  i 

So  excellent  in  body  and  in  mind,  i 

The  type  and  model  for  less  favored  human  kind.     .     .  1 

All  this  we  know,  of  course.    It's  commonplace.                      .  i 

We  know  that  Sidney  died  in  Flander's  fields.  '] 
We  know  at  Campaldino  Dante  fought 

In  the  front  rank,  in  fear,  so  it  is  said,  < 

And  in  great  gladness.    Chaucer,  too,  we  know  ■ 

Went  blithely  singing  to  the  wars  in  France.  .  s 

Somewhere  in  Hellas  was  there  not  a  tomb  \ 

That  held  the  mortal  part  of  him  who  sang  ^ 

The  Fire-bringer  and  the  bloody  doom  I 

Of  Pelop's  house,  and  Persia's  armed  clang?  j 
If  memory  serve,  stood  it  not  writ  thereon 

"^schylus,  soldier  once  at  Marathon?"     .     .     «  : 

Yes,  we  all  know:  but  of  us  show  me  two 
To  whom  'tis  granted  thus  to  know,  and  do. 

Harry  Ayres 
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American  Scholarship  in  the  War  ^ 

It  Is  a  difficult  task  to  attempt  to  define  the  American  scholar  of 
to-day.  If  any  of  you  doubt  It,  let  him  try  It  as  I  have  tried. 
Scholarship,  like  many  another  broad  term,  has  no  sharply  marked 
edges.  It  is  hard  to  define  anything  that  lacks  definlteness;  and, 
after  all,  the  task  is  relatively  profitless,  because  we  all  of  us  recog- 
nize what  is  at  the  center  of  the  concept.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  scholar  is  an  expert  In  some  particular  field  or  fields; 
but  he  is  more  than  the  expert  as  such,  in  that  he  knows  enough  of 
others  matters  to  see  his  particular  specialty  in  its  relation  to  things 
in  general.  He  must,  to  this  degree  at  least,  be  a  philosopher. 
This  very  general  conception  of  scholarship  is  fairly  constant,  but 
the  fields  which  the  conception  includes  are  broadening  day  by  day 
and  almost  hour  by  hour.  We  cannot  to-day  limit  scholarship  to 
the  polite  branches  which  were  all  that  it  embodied  when  this  So- 
ciety was  founded  or  even  when  this  Chapter  was  established. 
The  scholar  of  the  old  fashioned  type  must  now  accept  as  his  fellow 
the  man  who  has  helped  to  flatten  the  trajectory  of  the  16-inch 
shell,  or  to  control  the  birth  rate  of  the  cootie.  Later  on  I  shall 
suggest  one  other  element  which.  In  the  light  of  the  test  which 
American  scholarship  has  undergone  In  the  past  two  years,  it  seems 
to  me  should  now  be  Included  in  our  Idea  of  the  typical  American 
scholar. 

1  The  annual  address  before  the  New  York  Delta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Columbia 
University,  June  3,  1919. 
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We  Americans  are  proud  of  being  called  a  nation  of  inventors ; 
and  most  of  us  have  made,  or  almost  made,  private  discoveries  of 
an  inventional  nature  which,  for  some  reason,  have  never  come  to 
fruition.  The  scientific  boards  in  Washington  during  the  war 
received  more  than  sixty  thousand  suggestions  in  some  mechan- 
ical field;  and  I  am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  of  all 
these  not  more  than  five  of  those  coming  from  untrained  minds 
were  of  any  practical  value.  Even  from  the  trained  minds  there 
came,  I  am  told,  no  fundamental  discovery  in  science  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war  conditions.  Suggestions  of  improvements  in 
detail  and  valuable  suggestions  there  were  In  plenty,  new  applica- 
tions of  known  principles,  but  application  of  a  fundamentally  new 
Idea,  no.  That  is  only  to  say  what  we  already  know,  that  dis- 
covery is  not  made  to  order.  In  each  case  the  Idea  had  already 
been  born  in  the  mind  of  some  intellectual  pioneer  and  worked  out 
by  him,  and  some  man  who  had  the  idea  in  the  front  of  his  mind 
was  at  hand  to  apply  It  to  the  new  condition.  And  that  means,  I 
think,  that  if  we  met  the  test,  we  met  it  with  our  scholars. 

When  the  test  came,  certain  fields  of  scholarship  naturally 
afforded  a  better  chance  for  Immediate  service  than  others.  The 
chemist,  for  example,  had  a  better  chance  a  thousand-fold  than 
the  archaeologist.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  how  many  of  the 
gifts  which  burned  bright  on  the  national  altar  came  from  men 
with  some  out-of-the-way  specialty.  Take  archaeology  Itself,  If 
you  will.  The  best  trench  helmet  developed  during  the  war  was 
designed  by  the  expert  in  armor  from  our  own  academic  fellow- 
ship. I  am  told  that  a  very  important  element  In  the  length  of 
time  which  it  took  to  control  the  submarine  menace  was  the  fact 
that  when  war  broke  out  the  science  of  oceanography  was  almost 
wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  When  the  world's  supply 
of  cocoanut  husks  was  taken  up  for  gas  masks  and  we  still  needed 
charcoal,  we  had  to  turn  for  additional  sources  to  the  tropical 
botanist,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  remain  reasonably  un- 
disturbed. It  remained  for  a  scholar  in  perhaps  the  purest  branch 
of  pure  science,  astronomy,  to  recognize  the  well  known  fact  that 
It  Is  the  shape  of  the  tail  of  any  and  every  moving  object,  motor 
car  or  boat  or  what  you  will,  and  not  the  shape  of  the  head,  which 
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is  the  factor  of  chief  importance  in  design,  and  to  apply  this  recog- 
nition to  artillery  problems.  The  re-designing  of  our  artillery 
shells  under  the  direction  of  this  astronomer  added  miles  to  their 
range.  Another  astronomer  applied  his  experience  in  studying  the 
movement  of  comets  to  solving  certain  problems  of  long-range 
artillery  fire  where  the  projectile  in  its  flight  rises  into  the  circum- 
ambient ether. 

In  proving  the  case  for  the  American  scholar,  as  I  think  we  can 
prove  it,  we  should  not  be  beguiled  into  the  pleasant  task  of  re- 
cording the  deeds  of  scholars  and  gentlemen  when  the  deeds  were 
those  of  the  gallant  gentleman  rather  than  of  the  scholar  per  se. 
We  have  one  here  in  our  own  academic  family  whose  lieutenant's 
bars  I  should  be  as  proud  to  wear  as  the  stars  of  any  of  our  gen- 
erals. Nor  need  we,  I  think,  cite  the  instances  where  the  rigorous 
training  of  the  scholar  clearly  laid  the  foundation  for  great  accom- 
plishment in  some  general  field  of  administration.  The  man 
whom  we  can  thank  perhaps  more  than  any  other  for  the  brilliant 
conduct  of  our  war  finance  was  seventeen  years  ago  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Columbia  Law  Review.  We  may  well  turn  with  pride,  but 
we  do  not  need  him  to  prove  our  point,  to  the  scholar  of  this  uni- 
versity, formerly  president  of  this  Chapter,  who  from  his  ov/n 
talents  and  experience  and  his  alert  sense  of  scholarship  in  others 
has  earned  the  place  which  he  now  holds  as  educational  director 
of  the  largest  university  in  the  world,  the  A.  E.  F.  University  at 
Beaune. 

Our  case  rests,  as  I  say,  upon  the  direct  applications  of  scholar- 
ship, and  not  only  upon  their  quality,  but  on  their  range.  A  single 
division  of  the  National  Research  Council,  in  its  report  for  19 18, 
showed  work  of  national  significance  by  the  scholars  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  allied  fields  toward  the  solution  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty-eight  dififerent  problems,  every  one  of  which  needed  for  its 
solution  men  with  training  and  knowledge  and  vision.  At  the 
outset  who  among  us  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  adaptations  to  warfare  of  what  was  known  to  mod- 
ern scholarship?  We  knew  that  the  war  was  mounting  into  the 
air,  but  who  had  any  realization  of  the  adjustments  which  this 
involved?     Fifteen  fundamental  problems  based  on  pure  physics 
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promptly  arose  with  reference  to  instruments  for  airplane  opera- 
tion. For  example,  at  night  and  in  the  clouds,  the  aviator  must 
have  before  his  eyes  a  dial  which  will  indicate  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  his  course.  Seven  problems  had  to  do  with  airplane 
photography.  As  the  art  of  camouflage  advanced,  for  instance, 
color  filters  had  to  be  devised  for  its  detection  from  above.  Seven 
additional  problems  had  to  do  with  factors  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  as  fuel  efficiency.  Nine  others  affected  ballooning; 
and  the  balloon,  as  the  war  developed,  came  to  be  of  greater  and 
greater  importance.  Eleven  studies  were  in  signaling;  one,  for 
example,  a  device  for  secret  daylight  signaling,  with  a  range  of 
five  miles  or  more.  And  please  remember  that  all  these  were  the 
task  of  one  branch  of  one  organization  within  the  field  of  pure 
science.  By  common  consent,  the  dullest  branch  of  physics  was 
held  to  be  acoustics,  but  since  19 14  the  whole  question  of  sound- 
ranging  has  been  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  acoustics.  A  device 
developed  by  American  physicists  gave  our  men  nineteen  seconds 
in  which  to  take  cover  from  cannon  fired  four  miles  away.  The 
most  brilliant  work  in  this  field  was  that  of  a  former  student  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines. 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  one  field  in  which  the  scholarly  attitude  has 
been  most  brilliantly  regarded,  it  is  that  of  medicine.  If  our 
army  surgeons  and  sanitarians  had  been  confined  to  the  practical 
family  doctors,  who  cannot  be  bothered  with  all  this  new-fangled 
stuff,  our  men  would  have  died  like  flies  from  disease,  as  they  did 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  was  the  laboratory  man,  the 
theorist,  the  high-brow  if  you  like,  who  made  our  health  record 
a  matter  of  national  pride  and  congratulation.  Just  consider  what 
we  have  done  in  this  field:  the  success  of  the  antityphoid  vaccina- 
tion, the  reduction  in  dysenteric  diseases  due  to  chlorination  of 
drinking  water,  the  encouraging  fight  against  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis and  pneumonia,  the  identification  of  trench  fever,  and  the 
practical  freedom  from  typhus ;  as  to  wounds,  a  tetanus  antitoxin 
which  has  made  lockjaw  almost  a  negligible  disease,  a  serum  against 
gas  gangrene,  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  of  chemical  sterilization 
of  wounds,  the  splinting  of  fractures  on  the  battle-field  and  over- 
head extension  apparatus  in  the  hospital.    To  quote  Simon  Flexner : 
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"The  entire  psychology  of  the  wounded  men  was  altered,  the 
wards  made  cheerful  and  happy,  pain  abolished,  infection  con- 
trolled, and  recovery  hastened  by  means  of  the  new  or  improved 
surgical  and  mechanical  measures  put  into  common  use."  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  coupled  with  his  instinctive  under- 
standing of  the  human  heart — neither  could  have  accomplished  the 
purpose  alone — which  sent  hundreds  of  shell-shocks,  as  they  came 
to  be  called  (people  used  to  call  the  condition  by  an  uglier,  if  not  a 
shorter,  term)  back  into  the  lines  with  self-respect  and  nerve  re- 
newed. 

To  turn  to  another  field,  it  was  a  real  scholar,  even  if  he  were 
also  a  dean,  who,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  practical  asso- 
ciates to  deter  him,  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  war  boards  through  the  collection  and  skillful  pre- 
sentation of  statistical  data. 

In  many  cases  it  was  the  scholar  whom  we  must  thank  for  the 
pointing  out  of  the  obvious.  The  early  drafts  rejected  thousands 
of  excellent  potential  soldiers  because  our  existing  height  regula- 
tions were  drawn  for  men  of  the  northern  European  races ;  and  the 
minimum  height  limit  was  well  within  the  normal  variation  of  the 
men  of  southern  European  ancestry,  which  has  been  so  large  an 
element  In  our  recent  immigration.  Similarly,  men  of  science 
have  pointed  out  that  the  length  of  the  marching  step  depends 
not  alone  on  the  length  of  the  legs,  but  even  more  on  the  width 
of  the  hips,  a  simple  fact  which  is  of  real  military  significance. 
The  scholars  In  the  Forest  Products  laboratories  knew  how  to 
make  boxes  that  would  not  break  and  spill  their  contents  on  the 
wharves  at  Hoboken  or  St.  Nazaire,  and,  equally  important,  they 
knew  how  to  educate  the  quartermasters  to  use  them. 

The  fact  that  In  many  fields  we  reached  the  limits  of  available 
man-power  meant  a  wonderful  stimulation  to  the  study  of  certain 
problems  affecting  human  welfare.  Take  for  example  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  industrial  fatigue.  In  this  field  an  excellent 
theoretical  start  had  been  made  before  the  war,  but  the  appeal  was 
limited  to  those  interested  in  the  individual  worker.  With  the 
war,  however,  and  the  shortage  of  labor,  came  a  new  and  I  fear  a 
more  potent  appeal — the  interest  in  the  product  and  its  prompt 
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production^  The  worker  who  collapsed  could  not  be  replaced. 
Long  hours  or  unsanitary  surroundings  meant  spoiled  material  and 
broken-down  machinery  and  resultant  delay.  And  when  there  was 
a  scholar  at  hand  to  show  why  this  was  so,  you  may  be  sure  he  had 
his  day  in  court.^ 

The  work  of  the  scholar  has  not  wholly  been  in  getting  things 
done.  Perhaps  an  equally  Important  side  was  In  keeping  Impos- 
sible or  unprofitable  things  from  being  attempted.  When  time 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  program,  the  man  who  could 
say  "No"  and  prove  the  validity  of  his  objection,  performed  a 
positive  work  of  great  value.  One  of  our  associates  at  Columbia 
had  a  leading  share  in  devising  tests  for  candidates  for  the  flying 
school,  which  by  rejecting  the  unfit  at  the  outset  saved  many  lives 
from  the  time  of  their  adoption  and  many,  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; for  the  training  of  a  flyer  who  cannot  be  used  when  the  time 
comes  is  a  very  costly  piece  of  national  extravagance  in  both  money 
and  men. 

Our  scholars  did  not  confine  their  activities  to  the  battle  of 
Washington.  Not  only  as  engineers  and  doctors,  but  as  geologists 
and  geographers,  as  meteorologists  and  sanitarians,  they  went  with 
the  troops  to  the  front,  and  their  counsel  as  to  actual  military 
operations  was  welcomed  and  followed.  One  of  them,  a  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  this  University,  died  in  the  service  in  France.  The 
scholar,  like  the  soldier,  stood  ready  to  step  forward  to  fill  the  gap 
in  the  ranks  as  he  saw  It,  regardless  of  whether  something  more 
dignified  might  be  found  for  him  to  do.  Our  own  Barnard  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  took  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  vacation 
In  applying  his  scholarship  to  organizing  an  educational  program 
for  the  wounded  men  in  our  hospitals,  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 
Being  a  scholar  and  not  merely  an  expert,  he  saw  the  broad  human 
aspect  of  his  specialty;  that  the  first  thing  to  do  with  the  man  who 
is  blinded,  or  otherwise  maimed.  Is  to  make  him  realize  that  It  is 
worth  while  to  get  well;  that  he  can  have  a  life  which  is  worth 
living;  that  If  his  old  job  is  no  longer  possible,  there  are  others 
for  which  he  can  be  trained.    One  of  America's  most  distinguished 

2  See   "  The   Human   Machine   in   Industry,"  by  Professor   Frederick   S,   Lee,   in 
Quarterly  20:  i  (January,  191 8). 
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philosophical  chemists  settled  down  to  the  humble  but  very  essen- 
tial problem  of  making  mixed  flours  rise  and  bake  with  a  crust — 
and  solved  it.  The  labors  of  the  present  President  of  this  Chap- 
ter have  been  as  important  as  they  have  been  inconspicuous. 

The  need  for  the  scholar  was  not  only  qualitative,  but  quanti- 
tative. But  for  the  general  distribution  of  chemical  knowledge  in 
France  and  England,  and  the  presence  of  men  capable  of  promptly 
applying  that  knowledge  to  combat  the  gas  attacks  launched  by 
the  Germans,  the  war  would  have  been  lost  before  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  rendered  the  slightest  assistance ;  and  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  there  were  two  thousand 
trained  chemists  engaged  in  the  problems  of  gas  warfare  alone. 
Our  country,  in  a  word,  needed  not  only  to  have  some  men  with 
the  requisite  training,  but  men  enough  to  meet  simultaneously 
many  needs  in  many  fields,  and  these  men  were  drawn  in  large 
measure  from  our  academic  faculties.  While  one  must  not  press 
the  identity  between  the  scholar  and  the  professor  too  hard 
— for  a  number  of  reasons — the  fact  remains  that  the  teaching 
profession  provided  the  main  reservoir  from  which  the  country 
drew.  One  of  my  friends  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  has 
summarized  the  relation  between  the  academic  scholar  and  that 
branch  of  the  army  activity.  Both  chiefs  of  the  Chemical  Service 
Station  were  college  professors,  one  of  them  a  member  of  this 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Of  the  fourteen  heads  of  the  Re- 
search Division,  eight  were  college  professors.  It  was  the  college 
professors  who  made  fundamental  improvements  in  gas  masks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  who  devised  new  gases  to  test  the  German  masks 
on  the  other. 

As  a  nation,  we  did  not  realize  at  the  outset,  as  Germany  did, 
the  importance  of  the  man  who  knows,  and  of  knowing  who  he  is 
and  where  he  is;  and  here,  perhaps,  lay  our  most  fundamental  un- 
preparedness.  What  this  cost  us  may  be  judged  from  a  single 
instance.  A  code  message  from  Germany  directing  the  dismant- 
ling of  the  German  ships  lying  in  our  ports  was  intercepted.  If 
we  had  known  that  there  was  a  professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  who  in  the  pursuit  of  his  medieval  researches 
had  developed  the  power  of  reading  ciphers  almost  at  sight,  that 
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cable  from  Germany  could  have  been  promptly  deciphered,  we 
could  have  forestalled  the  sabotage,  and  something  like  six  months 
in  the  use  of  these  ships  for  the  transport  of  our  troops  and  muni- 
tions could  have  been  gained. 

The  job  of  getting  the  man  who  knew  into  the  right  niche  was 
not  an  easy  one.  The  scholars  could  not  all  be  spared;  for  after 
all,  education  and  research  are  essential  industries,  and  fortunately 
for  our  institutions  of  learning,  for  our  reviews  and  scientific  agen- 
cies, and  fortunately  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  all  of  our  scholars 
did  not  rush  immediately  into  government  work.  The  less  thrill- 
ing task  of  keeping  the  lamps  burning  in  our  lighthouses  was  never 
more  important  than  during  the  stormy  days  which  we  have  just 
gone  through.  Furthermore,  the  scholar  is  a  modest  person, 
though  he  has  his  human  vanities,  as  we  all  know  who  have  seen 
our  colleagues  in  uniform;  but  usually  some  one  had  to  know 
about  him  and  invite  him  to  his  place,  a  very  sharp  contrast  to  the 
business  men  and  lawyers  who  came  down  to  Washington  by 
the  trainload  to  impress  us  with  their  capacity  to  do  any  job  which 
involved  a  commission  of  properly  high  degree. 

In  general,  I  should  say  that  the  individuals  in  the  universities 
met  the  test  better  than  the  institutions  themselves.  The  latter 
did  not,  it  seems  to  me,  as  institutions,  grasp  the  situation.  Very 
few  studied  the  question  of  the  assignment  of  their  specialists  as 
a  problem  in  conservation  as  well  as  in  publicity;  and  as  far  as  the 
use  of  their  facilities  in  the  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  con- 
cerned, the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  had  liter- 
ally to  teach  them  how  to  meet  the  war  conditions.  Such  help  as 
came  from  organized  bodies  of  scholars  came  rather  from  the 
learned  societies  than  from  the  academic  groups. 

Then  there  was  a  further  difficulty,  particularly  among  the 
younger  men,  though  not  wholly  among  them.  The  expert's  job, 
and  hence  inclusively  the  scholar's  job,  is  relatively  safe  so  far  as 
the  immediate  risk  of  death  is  concerned,  though  not  the  risk  of 
shortening  life  through  overwork.  One  Columbia  man,  well  over 
the  draft  age,  told  me  frankly  that  he  would  gladly  give  up  an  im- 
portant public  office  he  held  for  the  privilege  of  fighting  with  his 
hands,  but  he  could  not  be  tempted  by  an  opportunity  to  fight  with 
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his  head.  Through  this  same  Impulse  many  and  many  a  man 
attempted  to  conceal  his  special  knowledge  in  order  that  he  might 
fight  in  the  line.  The  Army  Committee  on  Classification  of  Per- 
sonnel, which  was  in  itself  a  beautiful  example  of  scholarship  in 
practical  application,  was  able,  however,  in  most  instances  to  pluck 
out  the  expert  from  the  line  and  set  him,  whether  he  was  willing 
or  not,  at  the  task  for  which  he  was  particularly  adapted  and  par- 
ticularly needed. 

What,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-scholar  can  be  said  as 
to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  men  and  women  (for  the  women 
did  their  share)  who  came  forward  or  were  brought  forward  to 
take  this  trial  by  fire  on  behalf  of  American  scholarship?  First  of 
all,  the  scholar  must  be  a  real  scholar;  he  must  have  the  natural 
ability  and  the  long  and  rigorous  training  necessary  for  accurate 
observation,  and  observation  of  the  kind  which,  if  I  may  be  for- 
given a  most  unscholarly  metaphor,  includes  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  blue  chips  from  the  white;  his  deductions  must  be  relent- 
less, and  his  inductions  must  be  luminous.  That  is  asking  a  good 
deal,  and  It  would  be  enough  if  his  dealings  were  to  be  with  other 
scholars  or  with  scholars  In  the  making.  The  papers  of  a  leis- 
urely recluse  can  be  dug  out  by  others  from  the  even  more  delib- 
erately published  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  even  as  the 
author  has  dug  out  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  ultimately  the 
practical  application  of  his  discoveries  will  be  made.  In  national 
emergency,  however,  this  process  will  not  suflice.  The  scholar 
must  descend  from  his  tower;  he  must,  if  he  Is  to  serve  effectively, 
learn  to  think  to  order  and  to  do  It  rapidly,  to  deal  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men;  he  must  bear  with  their  amazing  igno- 
rances and  profit  by  their  equally  amazing  knowledge  of  things 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He  must  know  the  art  of  team  play. 
The  war  has  brought  out  a  new  type  of  scholarship,  or  at  any  rate 
has  developed  it  to  such  an  extent  that  Its  implications  are  new, 
and  that  Is  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  experts  to  meet  a  given 
and  usually  an  immediately  pressing  need.  The  development  of 
the  Liberty  motor  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  results  of  such 
cooperative  effort.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  single 
lesson  which  our  scholars  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  two 
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past  years  is  the  importance  of  this  team  play  in  scholarship,  and 
not  only  team  play  with  other  scholars,  but  team  play  with  those 
who  have  the  equally  valuable  and  perhaps  even  rarer  gift  of 
getting  things  done,  who  perhaps  deserve  the  title  of  scholars  in 
the  control  of  time  and  space.  The  scholars  who  made  good  were 
those  who  had  had  not  only  the  training  and  temperament  for  re- 
search, but  the  training  and  temperament  for  working  with  other 
people.  The  scholarship  of  the  man  who  from  self-centeredness 
or  from  a  mistaken  absorption  in  his  specialty  lacked  the  art  of 
dealing  with  his  fellow  men  was  likely  to  prove  a  sterile  scholar- 
ship, and  in  most  cases  a  useless  scholarship  in  the  day  of  national 
need. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  things  about  the  war  was  the  speeding 
up  of  supply  and  transport  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  the  Panama  Canal  to  completion.  General  Goethals 
was  no  administrative  theorist.  He  was  willing  to  try  anything 
and  anybody  once,  but  he  was  prompt  in  rejecting  what  did  not 
prompdy  accomplish  his  purpose.  An  engineer  of  General  Goethals' 
distinction  can  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  in  his  particular  field; 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  during  his  service  as  Quarter- 
master-General, when  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  over-night 
majors,  as  they  were  called,  presidents  of  manufacturing  plants, 
bankers  and  lawyers,  were  passing  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
unbroken  procession  through  his  office,  he  retained  just  two  men  in 
his  inner  circle  from  first  to  last,  and  both  were  academic  persons. 
Herbert  Hoover  surrounded  himself  with  scholars,  entomologists, 
statisticians  and  public  health  men.  He  did  not  always  use  them 
for  their  specialties,  but  he  evidently  liked  the  type.  The  great 
welfare  societies  did  the  same,  and  the  list  of  academic  men  whom 
they  used  makes  an  impressive  total. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  a  very  general  success  among 
scholars  in  cooperating  effectively  and  helpfully  with  eminently 
practical  men.  This  may  be  because  the  scholar  has  been  trained 
in  a  form  of  competition  which  the  so-called  practical  man  lacked. 
He  is  used  to  having  his  work  wiped  out  by  some  discovery  of 
a  rival,  and  having  to  begin  afresh.  He  is  used  to  a  checking  of 
his  work  by  his  fellows  which,  if  of  a  different  nature,  is  no  less 
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relentless  than  the  war-time  check  In  the  toll  of  human  lives.  The 
man  of  high  reputation  in  business  often  failed  because  he  had 
learned  to  measure  success  and  his  own  competence  only  in  terms 
of  dividends,  and  in  the  new  test  he  found  his  measuring-rod  worse 
than  useless. 

Our  scholars  of  the  cooperative  type  not  only  pursued  their  re- 
searches, but  they  got  their  military  associates  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  scholarship.  One  of  their  most  useful  ac- 
complishments, initiated  by  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  this  Uni- 
versity, was  the  organization  of  Thursday  evening  conferences 
for  the  discussion  of  the  new  scientific  and  technical  problems  fac- 
ing the  Army  and  the  Navy.  This  furnished  a  nucleus  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  different  research  groups,  both  here 
and  abroad;  for  scholarship  was  mobilized  and  utilized  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  here,  and  our  Allies  laid  their  sci- 
entific discoveries  before  us  with  the  greatest  loyalty.  At  these 
conferences  their  reports  were  discussed  and  digested  and  applied, 
instead  of  being  pigeon-holed  at  the  War  College,  as  I  fear  might 
have  been  otherwise  the  case.  It  was  as  a  result  of  one  of  these 
conferences  that  a  member  of  this  Chapter,  acting  on  a  hint  which 
came  from  a  French  report,  was  largely  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing a  method  of  submarine  detection  through  sound-waves  of  a 
particular  type,  which,  though  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  service  in 
the  war,  may  serve  in  peace  to  relieve  the  greatest  terror  of  the 
mariner,  the  danger  of  collision  in  darkness  or  fog  with  sister  ves- 
sel or  iceberg  or  derelict.  A  potent  factor  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  and  delays  of  departmental  jealousies  and  bureaucratic 
tradition  all  along  the  line  was  the  free-masonry  of  the  company 
of  scholars  in  Washington. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  scholar  in  war  worked  under 
two  powerful  stimuli,  neither  of  them  operative  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Although  he  was  out  of  his  accustomed  setting,  work- 
ing with  strange  people  and  at  strange  tasks,  nevertheless  the 
realizations  of  the  national  need  and  the  joy  of  feeling  an  identi- 
fication with  the  forces  facing  the  adversary  tended  to  produce 
that  fine  frenzy  which  enables  a  man  to  do  better  than  he  knows 
how.     Then  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  scholar  had  unlimited 
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funds.  It  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation  as  to  how  he 
can  ever  go  back  to  the  limits  of  academic  appropriations.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  he  will  not,  but  will  turn  to  indus- 
trial enterprises  instead.  If,  however,  there  was  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  funds,  there  was  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  time,  and  the 
scholar  who  could  not  speed  up  to  meet  the  new  conditions  had 
little  chance  to  make  his  mark.  The  men  who  failed  in  war  be- 
cause they  could  not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  time  factor  may, 
however,  still  be  eminently  useful  in  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  training  which  some  of  our  scholars  received  in  meeting  another 
war-time  condition  is  likely  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  relation  of  scholarship  to  industry.  Many  a  scholar  found  for 
the  first  time  that  to  meet  a  given  condition  a  beautiful  laboratory 
solution  may  be  no  solution  at  all,  that  the  answer,  to  be  effective, 
must  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  quantity  production. 

The  merit  of  the  Liberty  engine,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
lies  not  alone  in  the  excellence  of  its  design,  admirable  as  that  is, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  constructed  that  we  could  produce 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  in  a  single  week.  Or,  to  take  another 
example,  in  19 14  we  made  altogether  eighteen  hundred  field 
glasses  in  this  country.  Last  winter,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  scholars  in  the  chemistry  of  glass  and  in  the  field  of  optics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  experts  in  quantity  production  on  the 
other,  we  were  making  thirty-five  hundred  pairs  of  field  glasses 
each  week.  There  are  many  other  adaptations  of  scholarship  to 
industry  that  are  awaiting  similar  practical  solutions.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  physics  has  said  publicly  that  the 
day  is  past  when  one  can  defend  any  distinction  between  pure  and 
applied  science.  One  might  as  well  try  to  distinguish  between  pure 
and  applied  virtue. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  would  venture  later  on  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conception  of  the  American  scholar,  in  the  hght  of 
what  the  past  two  years  have  made  so  clear.  The  scholar  him- 
self, as  well  as  those  of  us  who  are  not  scholars,  needs,  I  think,  to 
get  a  somewhat  broader  conception  of  the  term;  to  develop  it 
from  Its  present  popular  connotation  so  that  the  attributes  which 
come  to  one's  mind  will  no  longer  be  the  static  and  selfish,  but 
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rather  the  dynamic  and  social.  Emerson,  In  his  essay  on  the 
American  Scholar,  seems  to  have  some  prophetic  glimpse  of  this 
broader  conception.  He  says,  for  example,  "  that  action  is  with 
the  scholar  subordinate,  but  It  Is  essential;  that  without  it,  he  Is  not 
yet  man;  that  the  true  scholar  grudges  every  opportunity  of  action 
passed  by,  as  a  loss  of  power";  and  elsewhere,  "that  a  great  soul 
will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  strong  to  think."  The  old  Idea 
of  the  scholar  was  the  recluse,  the  individual;  the  new,  It  seems  to 
me,  should  be  one  of  a  company  of  builders,  each  bringing  to  the 
common  task,  for  the  general  welfare,  his  training  and  craft,  his 
knowledge  and  Ideas,  to  combine  them  with  the  gifts  which  his 
fellows  are  bringing. 

Thus  far  almost  all  my  modern  Instances  have  been  taken  from 
the  realms  of  natural  science.  I  need  not  remind  you,  however, 
that  although  science  has  tremendously  broadened  the  range  of 
scholarship,  nevertheless  the  scholarship  which  Is  a  practical  asset 
Is  not  and  never  will  be  limited  to  natural  science.  The  record  of 
the  past  two  years  has  many  an  example  of  the  essentially  Impor- 
tant work  of  scholars  in  other  fields.  The  records  are  not  so 
clear-cut,  the  results  are  perhaps  more  often  negative;  but  the 
work  was  done  and  It  counted.  In  the  field  of  public  information 
our  American  scholars  in  the  political  sciences  did  excellent  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  this  university, 
and  their  record  for  fairness  and  sanity  makes  an  enviable  con- 
trast with  the  pathetic  propaganda  of  the  German  intellectuals. 
Similarly,  the  work  of  our  Columbia  scholars  of  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Bureau  proved  of  great  value  in  formulating  and,  per- 
haps more  Important,  in  discouraging  legislation. 

In  general,  however,  I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  fact  squarely 
that  our  scholarship  In  man's  relations  with  his  fellow  men,  In  his 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  fellows  as  contrasted  with  his 
mastery  of  physical  things,  cannot  claim  so  clear-cut  a  decision. 
Even  In  science  we  should  not  set  too  great  store  by  ourselves. 
Professor,  late  Colonel,  Milllkan  writes:  "The  contribution  of  the 
United  States  in  research  and  development  lines  was  less,  far  less 
in  proportion  to  our  resources  and  population,  than  that  of  Eng- 
land or  France."     And  this  In  spite  of  the  far  heavier  strain  under 
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which  they  were  laboring.  And  yet,  with  us,  science  was  better 
mobilized,  better  equipped,  and  can  make  a  better  showing  than 
the  humanities.  Part  of  this  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  state- 
ment that  preparation  for  war  is  after  all  engineering  on  a  huge 
scale.  But  we  must  not  prove  too  much  if  we  are  to  profit  by  the 
lesson.  For  example,  the  war  found  us  utterly  unprepared  in 
foreign-language  knowledge;  and  we  are  still  unprepared.  How 
many  real  Americans,  I  do  not  mean  recent  immigrants,  but  men 
and  women  with  our  traditions  and  our  point  of  view,  can  speak 
Russian?  How  many  can  speak  the  languages  of  the  Near  East 
or  Far  East? 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  individual  philosophers,  econ- 
omists, and  sociologists  in  labor  questions,  in  welfare  work,  on  the 
war-time  trade  and  industrial  boards;  but  as  a  whole  our  scholars 
in  these  fields  did  not  dominate  the  situation  as  did  the  men  of 
science  in  theirs.  Of  course,  their  task  was  infinitely  harder.  For 
one  thing,  though  we  may  be  ready  to  confess  our  ignorance  of 
calculus  or  colloidal  chemistry  or  thermo-dynamics,  we  all  believe 
in  the  validity  of  our  off-hand  judgn-ients  in  politics  and  morals, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  springs  of  human  conduct.  Yet  when  all 
allowances  are  made,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  scholarship 
in  these  matters  and  we  have  American  scholars  in  them,  but  that 
with  distinguished  exceptions  these  professionals  permitted  the 
man  in  the  the  street  or  the  man  in  the  editor's  chair,  or  in  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  Cabinet,  to  proclaim  his  amateur  pronouncement 
and  to  get  away  with  it.  Indeed,  I  will  go  further  and  say  that 
not  a  few  who  know  or  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in- 
tolerant in  order  to  be  patriotic  seemed  to  set  their  knowledge  upon 
this  point  at  one  side.  In  war  time  it  is  a  matter  for  the  scholar's 
judgment  and  conscience  to  decide  whether  it  is  wise  to  attempt  a 
leadership  which  at  the  moment  will  be  misunderstood  and  prob- 
ably ineffective,  possibly  even  dangerous  because  of  the  reaction  to 
the  cause  he  has  at  heart;  or  to  bide  his  time  in  silence,  awaiting  a 
more  suitable  time  to  be  heard.  But  I  submit  that  he  is  sinning 
against  the  light  when  he  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  untrained 
and  the  half-trained.  The  war  has  given  the  natural  scientist 
his  chance,  and  he  has  profited  thereby.     In  the  years  to  come 
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the  test  will,  I  think,  shift  to  the  scholars  in  the  human  sciences. 
The  crises  of  the  future  will  have  to  do  with  problems  of  human 
conduct  rather  than  of  the  control  of  physical  things;  and,  as  these 
crises  come,  our  scholars  in  human  relations  should  be  more  ready 
for  the  call  to  mobihze. 

In  practically  every  case  the  instances  that  I  have  given  of  the 
successful  tests  of  our  scholarship  involve  the  work  of  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  of  the  sister  society,  Sigma  Xi;  and  I  there- 
fore may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  more  directly  to  our  younger 
members  of  the  Society  of  those  seeking  the  philosophy  of  life,  to 
our  Columbia  scholars  in  the  making.  In  my  time,  which  by  the 
way  was  just  twenty-one  years  ago,  a  man  who  wanted  to  live  the 
life  of  a  scholar  was  practically  limited  to  teaching  as  the  means 
of  making  his  living.  The  result  in  the  way  of  incompetent  and 
half-hearted  teaching  we  all  know.  Let  me  say  to  you  of  to-day 
that  unless  you  want  to  teach,  there  is  no  reason  under  heaven 
why  you  should  do  so.  There  is  a  plenty  of  other  means  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living.  The  scholar  is  not  now-a-days  limited  to 
the  academic  halls.  We  have  scholars  of  the  first  quality  not  only 
in  special  research  institutions,  but  in  government  bureaus  and  in 
industrial  organizations.  The  men  in  government  service  who 
could  be  spared  from  their  other  responsibilities  for  war  work 
made  an  excellent  war  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to 
remember  that  the  real  teacher,  whether  in  the  faculty  or  out  of 
It,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  art  of  presentation.  During 
the  war  the  effectiveness  of  our  scholar  teachers  was  well  tested 
by  an  entirely  new  set  of  pupils,  pupils  sometimes  with  eagles  or 
stars  on  their  shoulders,  or  in  the  civil  field,  captains  of  Industry, 
clad  in  the  glittering  armor  of  a  big  business  reputation. 

It  is  going  to  be  easier  to  devote  one's  self  to  the  career  of 
being  an  expert  during  the  future  years  than  it  has  been  in  the 
fifty  years  just  passed.  We  now  know  as  a  nation  that  it  pays  to 
know,  to  really  know;  it  pays  In  money,  if  that  is  what  one  wants; 
it  pays  In  the  more  enduring  satisfactions  of  life,  the  pleasures 
that  come  from  exact  knowledge  and  intellectual  pioneering,  in  the 
almost  unique  joy  of  creation  without  the  responsibilities  of  pos- 
session, and  In  the  feeling  of  individual  readiness  to  be  of  use  In 
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meeting  the  problems  which  the  next  fifty  years  will  surely  bring 
forth. 

Nowadays  one  cannot  be  a  scholar  In  general.  One  has  to  have 
some  specialty.  As  to  what  that  specialty  shall  be  In  terms  of 
usefulness  to  the  community,  I  think  I  have  given  you  examples 
enough  to  show  that  the  range  Is  almost  unlimited.  I  had  planned 
to  sum  up  this  by  a  brief  record  of  the  discovery  and  application 
to  war  purposes  of  helium;  but  I  find  that  one  of  my  own  students 
in  Columbia  College,  now  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
beaten  me  out;  and  you  can  find  the  whole  story  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine.  I  cannot  resist,  however, 
a  summary  of  the  steps.  First,  the  astronomer,  just  about  the 
time  this  chapter  was  established,  finds  a  new  line  In  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Thirty  years  later,  the  geologist  comes  upon  an  unusual 
stone  and  turns  to  a  great  chemist  for  its  analysis,  with  the  conse- 
quent recognition  of  helium  as  a  mundane  element.  About  the 
same  time  comes  its  Identification  as  one  of  the  newly  recognized 
ingredients  of  the  air,  and  the  study  of  Its  properties.  Then 
a  Kansas  chemist  discovers  Its  presence  in  some  natural  gas  about 
which  he  was  consulted  because  it  would  not  burn  properly.  Then 
comes  the  war  with  its  incendiary  bullet  and  the  need  of  a  non- 
inflammable  content  for  balloons  and  dirigibles.  Then  the  co- 
operation of  physicist,  engineer,  oil  geologist — Canadian  and 
American — makes  helium  available  for  this  purpose.  Before 
these  researches  helium  cost  $1700  a  cubic  foot  and  was  obtainable 
only  in  Germany.  The  present  price  is  10  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and 
It  is  falling.  The  Importance  of  all  this  for  peace  is  very  great. 
In  these  days  of  airplane  hops  we  are  forgetting  that  a  Zeppelin 
made  the  trip  from  Bulgaria  to  what  should  have  been  German 
East  Africa  with  medicines  and  ammunition.  The  Germans 
having  disappeared  in  the  meantime,  the  Zeppelin  turned  around 
and  came  back,  making  a  continuous  voyage  of  several  thousand 
miles. 

But  do  not  forget  that  not  all  scholars  made  good  in  the  great 
test.  Let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  already  said.  In  the  first  place, 
to  be  useful  the  scholarship  must  be  sound.  The  near-scholar, 
the  man  who  took  the  short-cut  in  preparation,  proved  to  be  a 
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positive  danger.  The  mere  expert  in  some  narrow  field,  the  man 
who  did  not  realize  the  implications  of  what  he  knew,  was  rela- 
tively useless.  A  man  to  succeed  had  to  be  intense  without  being 
narrow.  Even  among  the  sound  scholars,  the  men  who  really 
knew,  the  isolated  and  insulated  individual  could  very  rarely 
make  much  headway.  It  was  the  open-minded  scholar,  the  maker 
and  keeper  of  friends,  who  got  his  chance,  the  scholar  whose  learn- 
ing was  to  him  a  living  thing,  not  necessarily  to  be  displayed  in 
the  market  place,  and  never  for  the  sake  of  the  display,  but  on  the 
other  hand  never  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth. 

Will  the  scholar,  now  that  his  practical  worth  has  been  tested 
and  proved,  be  content  to  slip  back  into  relative  obscurity;  or  will 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  be  tempted  too  far  into  the  limelight  and 
thereby  lose  those  very  qualities  which  gave  him  his  value?  Will 
he  be  satisfied  with  positions  of  leadership  rather  than  leadership 
itself,  which  may  be  a  very  different  thing?  It  is  largely  for  you 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  rising  generation  of  scholars 
to  say. 

F.  P.  Keppel 


Dunsany  on  Gods  and  Man 
I 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  apropos  of  The  Laughter  of 
the  Gods  Lord  Dunsany  thus  gives  his  own  conception  of  the  char- 
acters there  created: 

The  men  and  women  are  very  clever  and  the  gods  are  wonderfully  sim- 
ple. The  audience  can  back  which  they  choose.  The  end  is  so  obvious,  so 
logically  certain  and  inevitable,  that  it  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise. 

One  hesitates  to  find  "meanings"  in  Lord  Dunsany's  plays.  In- 
deed, he  has  elsewhere  expressly  warned  us  not  to  find  allegories. 
He  does,  however,  in  the  same  breath,  graciously  permit  his  critics 
to  see  things  that  he  "  did  not  know  were  there."  For,  he  says, 
"  instinct  is  swift  and  unconscious,  while  reason  is  slow  and  comes 
up  afterward  to  explain  things."  And  this,  he  generously  con- 
cedes, is  as  It  should  be.  Such  license  being  granted,  It  Is  hard  to 
refrain  from  expressing  a  conviction  that  in  the  paragraph  just 
quoted  Lord  Dunsany  has  presented  us  with  a  most  illuminating 
bit  of  self-criticism. 

"  The  men  and  women  are  very  clever  and  the  gods  are  w^onder- 
fully  simple."  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  The  Laughter  of 
the  Gods  should  be  the  latest  of  the  plays  to  be  produced,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronological  list  prefaced  to  the  Five  Plays,  it  is 
the  latest  In  date  of  composition.  It  Is  by  far  the  richest.  It  Is 
the  product  of  an  Imagination  that  has  mellowed  since  The  Glit- 
tering Gate  or  even  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain.  The  perform- 
ance at  the  Punch  and  Judy  thrilled  along  the  nerves  like  the 
fingers  of  a  symphony.  And  the  text  Itself,  soberly  considered  In 
black  and  white,  divorced  from  the  splendid  diapason  of  color 
and  rhythm  and  sound  with  which  Mr.  Walker's  company  envel- 
oped It,  sweeps  onward  still  to  Its  end  with  the  broad  harmonic 
incluslveness,  the  ordered  complexity  of  music.  Compared  with 
the  traditional  manner  of  English  romantic  drama,  it  is  terse,  elllp- 
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tical;  the  motifs  are  indicated  rather  than  expressed;  much  is  left 
to  the  actor  in  the  way  of  embodiment  and  gesture,  much  to  the 
producer.  But  this  is  merely  the  metier,  the  manner  of  our  con- 
temporary stage.  Lord  Dunsany  is  writing  modern  romantic 
drama.  The  motifs  are  still  there,  and  they  are  interwoven  with 
a  beautiful  just  balance  that  satisfies  the  soul.  The  musical 
analogy  still  holds. 

There  is  a  king,  a  young  king,  who  has  left  his  metropolitan 
city  of  Barbul-el-Sharnak  and  come  to  his  old  ancestral  palace  of 
Thek.  He  has  come  in  pursuit  of  the  purple  orchids  that  bloom 
in  the  jungle  at  the  doors  of  Thek,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  certain  alien 
butterfly  that  has  been  seen  drifting  about  the  streets  of  Barbul-el- 
Sharnak.  There  are  three  courtiers,  Ichtharion,  Ludibras,  and 
Harpagas,  healthy  men  who  have  lured  the  King  thither  because 
they  like  to  hunt  and  to  see  sunrise  in  this  glorious  windy  country 
of  Thek.  The  first  scene,  in  fact,  finds  Ichtharion  and  Ludibras 
engaged  in  a  friendly  argument  as  to  which  finally  persuaded  the 
King  toward  Thek,  the  purple  jungle  orchids  that  Ludibras  im- 
ported into  Barbul-el-Sharnak  or  the  butterfly,  one  of  many  that 
Ichtharion  adroitly  let  loose  in  the  city.  Then  there  are  the  three 
charming,  frivolous  wives  of  these  men,  Tharmia,  Arolind,  and 
Carolyx,  who  love  the  Golden  Hall  at  Barbul-el-Sharnak  and 
loathe  Thek  because,  as  they  discover  in  the  first  act,  there  are  no 
shops  where  Tharmia  may  buy  new  hair  and  no  neighboring 
princes  for  Arolind  to  dazzle  with  her  lovely  clothes.  The  little 
street  ends  in  the  jungle  where  the  purple  orchids  grow.  These 
are  the  really  clever  people  of  the  play. 

Then  there  is  the  young  Queen  who  is  half  mad  and  has  "  a 
very  special  fear  of  the  gods,"  and  a  Prophet  who  also  believes  in 
the  gods  and  fears  them,  but  has  a  scandal  in  his  past  that  lays 
him  open  to  courtly  blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  three  cleverer 
men.  And  lastly  there  are  the  gods  themselves,  who  live  in  the 
mountains  and  have  not  manifested  themselves  since  they  de- 
stroyed Bleth  centuries  ago.  Their  ritual  is  still  important  in  the 
court  ceremony;  the  King  has  to  be  punctilious  about  that,  as  his 
dynasty  depends  on  them;  but  nobody  believes  in  them  any  more 
except  the  poor  mad  Queen,  and  the  Prophet,  and  perhaps  the 
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common  ignorant  sort  of  people.  The  court  folk  are  too  "  civi- 
lized" to  believe  in  gods.  They  have  been  civilized  now  for  three 
thousand  years.  The  "decadence"  put  an  end  to  faith  in  the 
gods,  and  even  that  was  long  ago.  Ichtharion  analyzes  religion 
with  the  aplomb  of  a  modern  mythologist: 

The  gods,  that  are  no  more  than  shadows  in  the  moonlight.  Man's  fear 
rises  weird  and  large  in  all  this  mystery  and  makes  a  shadow  of  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  Man  jumps  and  says  "  the  gods."  Why,  they  are  less 
than  shadows ;  we  have  seen  shadows ;  we  have  not  seen  the  gods. 

Thus  Thek  about  the  time  of  the  decadence  in  Babylon  is  made 
to  expound  a  doctrine  most  familiar  to  our  latter  days.  Small 
wonder  if  it  tempt  us  to  risk  the  charge  of  finding  what  the  poet 
"  did  not  know  was  there."  Ichtharion  is  the  very  consumma- 
tion of  assured  scepticism.  There  is  less  parade  about  the  King; 
his  particular  brand  of  incredulity  vents  itself  in  a  quiet  sarcasm 
which  makes  it  seem  even  more  unbending  than  Ichtharion's. 
The  Prophet,  too  weak  to  resist  blackmail  and  driven  to  false 
prophecy  by  the  clever  ones,  has  warned  the  King  that  the  gods 
will  destroy  Thek  at  sunset  of  the  third  day.  The  King  of  course 
scorns  the  prophecy  because  he  does  not  believe  the  gods  exist. 
Besides,  he  has  good  reason  to  suspect  that  his  councillors  particu- 
larly desire  his  departure  from  Thek;  he  scents  the  intrigue  that 
has  gathered  around  him  to  thwart  his  will.  His  royal  words 
ring  hard  as  iron : 

When  the  gods  prophesy  rain  in  the  season  of  rain,  or  the  death  of  an 
old  man,  we  believe  them.  But  when  the  gods  prophesy  something  incred- 
ible and  ridiculous,' such  as  happens  not  nowadays,  and  hath  not  been  heard 
of  since  the  fall  of  Bleth,  then  our  credulity  is  overtaxed.  It  is  possible 
that  a  man  should  lie ;  it  is  not  possible  that  the  gods  should  destroy  a  city 
nowadays. 

He  condemns  the  Prophet  to  die  at  sunset,  if  the  doom  fall  not 
from  the  gods.  And,  since  the  gods  are  simple,  "wonderfully 
simple,"  they  do  destroy  the  city  at  sunset!  As  their  wretched 
Prophet  has  insisted,  they  cannot  speak  falsely. 

The  lute-playing  of  the  god  Gog-Owza,  which  forebodes  this 
imminent  catastrophe,  serves  to  distinguish  the  reactions  of  the 
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characters.  The  Queen  hears  It  first  and  Is  altogether  convinced; 
no  one  hears  Gog-Owza  who  is  not  about  to  die.  The  King 
chafes  at  her  fancies.  It  cannot  be  Gog-Owza,  for  he  hears  It 
himself !  They  all  hear  It,  all  except  a  man  who  Is  departing  for 
Barbul-el-Sharnak;  and  he  must  be  deaf  and  a  fool.  The  three 
Princely  Ladles,  whose  ennui  instigated  the  disastrous  plot,  shiver 
with  apprehension :  "  I  only  wanted  to  be  prettily  dressed  and  see 
my  husband  happy,"  cries  Arolind.  Their  husbands  have  at  first 
nothing  to  say,  but  by  the  day  of  doom  their  confidence  Is  restored 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  busily  occupied  with  the  practical 
problem  of  preventing  the  Prophet  from  betraying  them  before 
he  dies !  Mr.  Bowker,  who  played  Ichtharlon  In  the  Walker 
production,  went  not  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  tinged  the  char- 
acter faintly  with  a  smooth  unctuous  self-assurance  that  meant  to 
a  New  York  audience  the  Tammany  boss.  Perhaps  that  Is  too 
definite.  But  certainly  our  own  American  politician  was  more 
than  suggested;  and  he  doubtless  has  his  equivalent  somewhere  in 
the  British  Isles — some  shrewd,  quiet  potentate  who  trusts  no  one, 
believes  In  nothing  save  himself,  and  yet  condescends  to  use  the 
symbols  of  belief  for  his  own  practical  ends  !  Such  a  one  does  not 
even  scorn  the  garment  of  a  convenient  hypocrisy.  Appearances 
may  be  worth  something,  and  the  cloak  is  easily  slipped  off  among 
friends.  Once  more  Ichtharlon  calls  to  mind  the  politician,  who 
Is  ever  the  most  lavish  of  "ideals"  and  would  not  for  the  world 
be  guilty  of  a  selfish  motive!  Ludlbras,  clumsy  fellow,  openly 
flouts  the  gods;  there  are  no  gods.  Observe  at  this  how  Ich- 
tharlon swells  with  outraged  piety!  "I  refuse  to  listen  to  .  .  . 
Oh !  the  sentries  are  gone.  No,  the  gods  are  no  use  to  us !  "  The 
Prophet  of  the  gods,  however,  and  the  popular  reverence  for  the 
gods  are  of  use,  tools  not  to  be  despised  in  this  political  game. 
With  what  cynical  enjoyment  Ichtharlon  watches  the  Prophet 
fluttering  in  his  power!  A  delicious  sense  of  mastery  expands 
him.  His  soul  laughs  at  the  folly  of  his  victim  In  reverencing  the 
gods.     There  are  no  gods. 

Meredith  has  said  that  egoism  is  the  natural  prey  of  the  comic 
spirit.  These  clever,  powerful  men,  Ichtharlon,  Ludibras,  and 
Harpagas,  become  the  object  of  our  human  laughter  at  the  outset 
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of  the  play.  For  what  are  they  after  all  but  themselves  the  tools 
of  three  pretty  women  who  are  bored  with  Thek?  The  husbands 
like  Thek;  we  know  they  like  Thek.  But  one  little  prod  from 
the  hand  of  a  Princely  Lady,  and  we  see  them  ridiculously  plotting 
to  get  the  King  away  from  Thek,  against  their  own  honest  desires. 

Says  the  King  to  the  ladies  after  they  have  politely  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  Thek,  "We  discuss  things  of  State  which 
will  little  interest  your  sincerities."  The  ladies  bow  meekly; 
"Your  majesty,  we  are  ignorant  of  these  things,"  and  sweep  out 
— to  what  hidden  laughter  among  themselves !  You  can  almost 
hear  it,  tinkling  faintly  along  some  lofty  corridor  of  the  old  palace 
they  abhor.  Doubtless  they  know  that  this  is  but  a  subterfuge 
to  escape  the  formality  their  presence  imposes  on  the  men,  fore- 
seeing the  mascuhne  relaxation  that  follows  Instant  upon  their 
departure;  "We  will  rest  from  things  of  State  for  awhile,  shall 
we  not?"  Poor  Innocent  young  King!  What  the  ladles  also 
know  Is  that  he  retires  to  a  most  unwelcome  matter  of  State, 
nothing  less  than  their  especial  plot  to  get  the  court  away  from 
Thek,  which  with  wifely  discretion  they  have  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  their  three  obedient  husbands. 

No  sooner  has  the  King  left  the  scene,  stubborn  in  his  determi- 
nation to  remain  In  Thek,  than  the  ladies  Arolind  and  Carolyx 
come  fluttering  softly  back.  Their  first  gesture  is  caressing: 
"And  you  talked  to  the  king?"  When  the  feminine  storm 
breaks  in  tears  Ludibras  and  Harpagas  are  left  helpless  and  inar- 
ticulate. Ichtharion  struts  a  little:  "I  do  not  allow  my  wife  to 
speak  to  me  like  that."  Left  alone  with  the  prospect  of  an  Inter- 
view, however,  this  complacent  gentleman  becomes  ludicrously  dis- 
concerted; he  hopes  she  will  not  cry!  Faced  with  Tharmia's 
actual  presence,  he  fumbles  weakly  about  in  apologies  and  reas- 
surances. But  his  cross  is  worse  than  tears;  he  suffers  humilia- 
tion. He  would  better  go  and  throw  biscuits  to  the  King's  dog, 
little  ginger  biscuits  to  the  King's  dog,  if  this  Is  all  the  power  he 
can  boast!  She  whirls  out  on  a  torrent  of  derisive  mirth.  Ludi- 
bras and  Harpagas  tiptoe  back,  not  without  malice;  "  Has  not  the 
princely  lady  Tharmia  been  speaking  with  you?  " 

The  world  laughs.     But  there  is  other  laughter  in  the  wind. 
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The  gods  laugh  too.  They  laugh  not  at  great  men  browbeaten 
by  little  wives,  but  at  very,  very  clever  men  who  know  too  much 
to  believe  in  them.  And  so,  over  the  last  livid  ruins  of  Thek  Ich- 
tharion  dying  hears  laughter;  "Some  one  is  laughing,  laughing 
even  in  Thek."  And  the  dying  Prophet  answers  triumphantly, 
*'  It  is  the  laughter  of  the  gods  that  cannot  lie,  going  back  to  their 
hills." 

II 

"  The  men  and  women  are  very  clever  and  the  gods  are  wonder- 
fully simple."  Considering  the  list  of  plays,  one  becomes  con- 
vinced that  these  words,  admittedly  the  theme  of  The  Laughter 
of  the  Gods,  developed  there  with  what  variety  of  shading  we 
have  seen,  constitute  for  Lord  Dunsany's  plays  what  is  really  a 
dramatic  formula.  In  other  words,  the  accusation  so  frequently 
pronounced  against  him,  that  he  is  monotonous,  that  he  has  but  one 
thing  to  say  and  says  it  over  and  over  again,  is  not  altogether  un- 
just. We  must  admit  the  reiteration  even  if  we  do  not  tire  of  the 
message.  It  is  not  the  accusation  we  would  quarrel  with,  but 
rather  the  critical  gesture  which  accompanies  it,  airily  dismissing 
the  theme  after  branding  it  "  irony."  Irony  of  course  there  un- 
mistakably is.  But  irony  is  an  almost  indispensable  element  in 
dramatic  effect.  The  real  significance  of  the  plays  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  irony  of  Man's  futile  struggle  against  Gods  as  in 
the  implied  comment  on  Man  himself.  And  it  is  a  comment  not 
to  pass  unheeded  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  Chesterton 
made  it  in  Magic.  It  has  been  much  and  not  very  convincingly 
in  the  pulpit  since  the  War  began. 

If  one  turns  once  more  to  the  chronological  list  of  the  plays,  one 
meets  the  theme  in  the  beginning  with  The  Glittering  Gate.  Here 
is  its  simplest  expression.  Jim,  the  first  burglar,  is  resigned,  chas- 
tened by  timeless  years  of  opening  empty  beer  bottles  in  the  Lonely 
Place  between  the  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven  and  the  Abyss  of  Stars. 
But  Bill  is  new  and  has  brought  all  his  human  confidence  with  him. 
He  has  brought,  besides,  his  professional  pride  as  a  burglar,  and 
his  favorite,  his  invincible  tool  Nutcracker.  Bill  is  not  a  bad  bur- 
glar. His  vision  does  not  extend  beyond  tripe  and  onions,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  has  for  that  very  reason  a  certain  boyish  charm.    And 
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he  never  doubts  for  a  minute,  In  spite  of  Jim's  gloomy  indifference, 
that  he  can  open  that  gate.  For  is  it  not  of  soft  gold  merely? 
Nutcracker  could  open  it  if  it  were  of  steel.  Good  old  Nut- 
cracker, for  which  the  stage  direction  suggests — an  egg-beater! 
His  enthusiasm  arouses  even  Jim.  Nobody  can  beat  Bill  and  old 
Nutcracker.  The  Gates  swing  open.  And  there  is  revealed 
Nothing,  nothing  at  all  but  "bloomin'  great  stars."  Bill  is  a 
younger  and  simpler  Ichtharlon,  more  appealing  because  he  is  so 
young,  because  he  is  an  eager,  cocksure  boy  trying  to  open  the 
Gate  of  Heaven  with  an  egg-beater. 

Ill 

The  Gods  of  the  Mountain  enlarges  upon  the  theme.  Agmar 
is  Bill  grown  more  subtle,  more  experienced,  supplied  with  an  Im- 
agination that  far  transcends  tripe  and  Onions.  He  is  the  master 
beggar,  the  consummate  beggar;  as  Slag,  his  mouthpiece,  breath- 
lessly repeats,  there  is  none  like  him,  Agmar  walks  with  the 
swagger  beseeming  his  professional  invincibility.  Here  the  act- 
ing of  Mr.  George  Gaul  forever  clothes  the  part.  Who  will  be 
able  to  forget  the  swing  of  his  gait  or  the  inimitable  scuffle  of  his 
heels?  When  the  other  beggars,  the  mere  common  practitioners, 
complain  that  there  is  no  more  charity  in  the  city,  that  "  the  times 
are  bad,"  with  what  unction  Agmar  reassures  them;  "I  will  set 
right  the  times."  He  thereupon  proceeds  to  give  them  a  sample 
of  his  supreme  skill  by  wheedling  money  out  of  two  reluctant  citi- 
zens. The  beggars  are  duly  Impressed  and  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  limit.  Gradually  he  unfolds  his  scheme  to  set  right  the 
times.  It  is  no  ordinary  scheme,  for  Agmar  is  no  ordinary  beg- 
gar. He  is  the  very  prince  of  rogues;  for  he  has  logic,  he  has 
imagination.  They  shall  masquerade,  he  and  his  beggars,  but 
not  as  lords,  not  as  ambassadors,  not  even  as  kings.  Such  are  the 
conceptions  of  mediocrity.  They  shall  be  gods,  the  gods  of  the 
mountain.  When  the  others,  being  after  all  mere  commoners, 
recoil  at  the  sacrilege,  he  bemuses  their  wits  with  his  logic.  When 
they  would  put  the  green  garments  of  the  gods  over  their  begging 
outfits,  he  would  put  them  under.  Fools,  do  they  not  see  that  in 
the  first  encounter  people  will  think  them  beggars  masquerading  as 
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gods,  but  in  the  latter  the  glimpse  of  godlike  green  under  the  rags 
will  suggest  gods  masquerading  as  beggars.  "He  is  a  beggar!" 
is  the  delighted  and  awed  comment  of  the  common  practitioner. 

It  is  Agmar's  imagination  again  that  saves  the  others  from  the 
consequences  of  their  appetites,  his  imagination  and  a  certain  no- 
ble restraint  that  marks  him  indeed  for  the  prince  of  his  kind. 
For  while  the  rest  fall  bestially  upon  the  meats  the  doubting  citi- 
zens have  set  to  test  them,  he  disarms  suspicion  by  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink.  He  does  not  believe  in  gods,  but  he  knows  how  people 
expect  gods  to  behave.  The  public  doubt  thus  allayed  for  the 
moment,  he  permits  himself  to  indulge.  Slag  being  set  on  watch. 
But  Agmar's  imagination  is  once  more  called  upon,  this  time  for 
a  less  simple  feat. 

There  comes  •  one  crying  on  the  "  god  who  does  not  eat." 
Agmar  (this  was  Mr.  Gaul's  great  moment)  shoves  the  food  aside 
and  pushes  to  the  front.  A  child  has  been  bitten  by  an  adder. 
Will  the  god  spare  it?  This  is  a  poser  for  the  prince  of  beggars, 
but  not  for  long.  With  an  inspired  dialectic  he  confounds  the 
poor  parent.  Did  the  parent  ever  thwart  this  child  of  his?  Is 
not  Death  the  child  of  the  gods?  Will  the  parent  then  ask  the 
gods  to  thwart  their  child?  "Weep  not.  For  all  the  houses 
that  men  have  builded  are  the  play-fields  of  this  child  of  the  gods." 

The  believer  goes  away  strangely  reconciled.  But  Agmar  is 
no  longer  the  same  presumptuous  rascal.  For  the  first  time  there 
dawns  on  him  the  implication  of  what  his  cleverness  has  led  him 
to  do.  Pity  has  touched  him,  disarming,  enlightening  pity  for 
human  grief  thus  mocked  that  a  crew  of  dirty  beggars  may  have 
their  "  time  " ;  some  inkling  too  perhaps  of  the  quality  of  the  faith 
he  has  thoughtlessly  evoked.  And  is  he  aware  dimly,  in  a  brain 
clouded  with  conceit,  that  logic  and  imagination,  while  rescuing 
him  brilliantly  from  an  embarrassing  moment,  have  spoken  out  of 
his  own  mouth  the  futility  of  all  that  princely  cleverness  of  his? 
"His  bluff  is  called."  And  so,  when  one  of  his  followers,  over- 
whelmed by  such  an  unrivaled  exhibition  of  wit,  murmurs,  "  Is 
this  indeed  a  man?"  Agmar  cries  out,  "A  man,  a  man,  and  until 
just  now  a  hungry  one." 

The  next  act  finds  him  struggling  desperately  to  keep  up  cour- 
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age  and  appearances.  The  camel  men  have  gone  to  Marma. 
What  will  happen  when  they  return,  and  the  people  know  the 
green  gods  are  still  there  in  their  ancient  seats  on  the  mountain? 
From  this  next  crisis  he  is  saved,  not  by  his  logic  or  his  imagina- 
tion, but  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  camel  men  report  the  gods 
have  left  the  mountain.  Agmar  is  honestly  nonplussed.  He  saw 
the  gods  there  two  weeks  ago.  His  pushing  self-confidence  has 
deserted  him;  "I  do  not  know  what  is  befallen,"  "We  are  saved, 
but  I  know  not  how."  He  is  helpless  before  the  report  that  the 
gods  have  been  seen  walking  near  the  city  at  twilight,  and  has  only 
repeated  and  stupid  questioning  for  the  messenger  who  brings  the 
news.  There  is  just  one  more  flicker  of  logic  before  the  end. 
He  makes  a  brave  effort  to  summon  his  unbelief;  these  apparitions 
are  only  the  figment  of  the  popular  fancy  excited  by  superstition, 
he  tells  himself.  Faith  in  his  own  resourcefulness  lingers  by  him 
to  the  last.  Doom,  unimaginable  and  unescapable,  is  at  hand; 
the  terrible  green  gods  of  the  mountain  are  in  the  temple  that 
human  infidelity  has  desecrated.  Yet  Agmar  the  invincible  can- 
not think  himself  outdone;  "Be  still,"  he  whispers.  "They  are 
dazzled  by  the  light.     They  may  not  see  us." 

IV 

The  King  in  The  Golden  Doom  has  grown  great  In  worldly 
power  and  pride.  He  has  been  a  good  king,  he  has  ruled  wisely 
and  kindly,  but  he  has  ignored  the  stars.  He  is  busy  with  ambas- 
sadors and  captains,  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  practical  affairs. 
He  is  a  temperamental  unbeliever,  like  Ichtharion  and  Agmar. 
Perhaps  It  might  be  said  that  like  the  King  of  Laughter  he  is  too 
civilized  to  believe  in  the  stars.  It  is  only  the  simple  and  igno- 
rant who,  besides  the  priests  of  the  neglected  star  cult,  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  stars  and  fear  it  for  their  king.  A  little  boy 
comes  to  the  King's  door  to  pray  for  a  hoop,  and  he  writes  a  little 
girl's  "poem"  on  the  door  with  a  lump  of  gold  he  has  picked  up. 
The  people  and  the  priests  interpret  the  verses  as  a  doom  from 
the  stars.  As  a  sacrifice  to  avert  the  doom,  the  King  lays  his 
pride  with  his  crown  before  the  door — and  the  little  boy  rolls  the 
crown  away  for  a  hoop.     This  King  Is  the  victim  of  the  popular 
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reverence  for  the  stars,  perhaps  also  of  his  own  unacknowledged 
belief  in  them.  A  quiet  laughter  of  the  stars  floats  over  the  play. 
And  It  is  In  the  light  of  the  stars  that  the  King's  crown  appears 
no  more  than  a  child's  little  hoop. 

In  The  Tents  of  the  Arabs  and  The  Queen's  Enemies  this 
laughter  of  the  infinite  at  human  pretensions  rings  faintly,  but  no 
less  unmistakably.  In  the  former  a  dreamy  young  king,  simple 
as  a  god,  successfully  eludes  his  crafty  councillors,  who  wish  for 
their  own  ends  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  in  the  city.  In  the  other, 
great  hulking  men,  huge  warriors  that  they  are,  canny  politicians 
as  they  consider  themselves,  are  tricked  to  death  by  one  very  small 
Queen  who  feels  annoyed,  forsooth,  because  she  cannot  sleep 
o'  nights  for  thinking  of  these  her  enemies.  So  she  lures  them 
Into  an  underground  chamber  and  drowns  them.  Then  she  goes 
comfortably  to  bed!  The  audience  meanwhile,  Its  suspicions 
aroused  by  a  mysterious  hole  In  the  wall  of  the  chamber  and  by 
the  sinister  figure  of  a  dumb  slave,  sits  through  the  play  in  loco 
deorum,  so  to  speak,  and  observes  the  futile  precautions  of  the 
victims. 

Toff,  in  A  Night  at  an  Inn,  Is  another  version  of  Bill,  Ich- 
tharlon,  Agmar,  here  robbed  of  the  glamour  of  youth,  temples, 
purple  orchids — quite  modern  and  mundane,  but  just  as  clever. 
And  the  god  Is  just  as  simple,  more  simple  If  that  be  possible. 
He  lacks  the  comic  perception  of  them  of  Marma  and  the  stern 
justice  of  them  of  Thek.  He  wants  his  stolen  eye  and  gets  it, 
casually  meting  out  punishment  to  those  who  robbed  him»,  but 
without  malice  or  comment.  The  Toff  is  a  decayed  gentleman 
playing  Agmar  to  a  trio  of  toughs  who  have  stolen  the  god's  eye 
from  his  Image  In  a  temple  In  a  far  land.  As  the  curtain  rises  the 
toughs  are  discovered  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  one  of  them  has 
been  sharp  enough  to  '*  give  the  slip  "  to  the  heathen  priests  of  the 
god  who  have  followed  them  with  murderous  intent.  Being  fel- 
lows of  minor  cleverness,  they  have  failed  to  realize  that  It  is 
Impossible  to  elude  those  priests  for  good.  But  Toff  does  realize 
it,  and  he  has  come  to  this  inn  on  a  lonely  moor  for  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  the  priests  to  find  him  here.  The  others  are 
surprised  Vv'hen  they  meet  their  pursuers  In  the  garden.     Not  so 
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Toff;  he  has  "foreseen"  that.  He  foresees  everything.  He  is, 
the  others  reverently  aver,  a  deep  one.  And  he  serenely  agrees 
with  them.  He  handles  his  crew  with  contemptuous  skill  and 
evident  enjoyment  of  their  inferiority,  of  which  he  continually  re- 
minds them.  The  fact  that  he  is  what  he  calls  "  an  educated  gen- 
tleman "  supplies  him  with  the  rod  by  which  he  rules  and  makes 
him  equal  to  any  exigency  which  may  arise.  The  others,  not  only 
surprised  by  the  advent  of  the  priests  but  panic-stricken  as  well, 
look  instantly  to  Toff.  They  find  him  not  wanting.  He  evolves 
a  surpassing  plan  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  murder  the  priests 
one  at  a  time.  Three  priests  in  that  temple  in  the  far  land,  three 
priests  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  inn — the  thieves  draw  a  deep 
breath  of  security.  Even  Toff  permits  himself  a  guarded  relaxa- 
tion. But  lo!  judgment  is  at  hand,  the  god  in  the  garden,  silent 
and  vengeful.  Toff,  on  his  way  out  to  the  unspeakable  doom  that 
awaits  him,  remarks  gamely,  "  I  did  not  foresee  this."  What  a 
pity  his  education  had  not  taught  him  to  foresee  the  fearful  sim- 
plicity of  a  god! 

In  The  Gods  of  Pegana  much  is  said  of  the  folly  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  false  prophets  who  fatten  upon  the  people's  faith  in 
the  gods,  and  of  the  punishment  which  the  gods  visit  upon  their 
impudence.  On  the  other  hand  the  true  prophet  Yonath  utters 
this  the  final  truth: 

And  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  my  knowing,  and  all  of  my  knowing 
that  there  was,  was  this — That  Man  Knoweth  Not. 

This  is  not  scepticism  boasting  its  unbelief,  nor  yet  agnosticism 
whether  proclaiming  its  know-not  as  a  kind  of  higher  knowing 
or  wrapping  itself  in  a  Byronic  cloak  of  spiritual  inertia;  it  is  not 
a  negation  of  wisdom,  but  rather  an  injunction  upon  Man  to  be 
humble  before  some  spacious  ultimate  Mystery.  That  Man  him- 
self may  be  no  mean  part  of  such  a  mystery  has  long  been  the  ac- 
cepted faith  of  "  the  unthinking  " ;  but  the  intellectually  proud  must 
humble  themselves,  the  King  sacrifice  his  crown.  Such  a  humil- 
ity, as  great  spirits  and  other  times  have  known,  is  not  inconsonant 
with  Man's  dignity.  Rather  it  enlarges  him.  It  renders  his  will 
confluent  with  the  Will  that  moves  the  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 
Said  the  god  Yoharneth-Lahai  to  Imbaun  the  prophet: 
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What  should  the  wind  care  for  the  hours  of  calm  or  thou  for  death  ? 

Thy  life  is  long,  Eternity  is  short. 

So  short  that,  should  thou  die  and  Eternity  should  pass,  and  after  the 
passing  of  Eternity  thou  shouldst  live  again,  thou  wouldst  say;  "I  closed 
mine  eyes  but  for  an  instant." 

To  say  that  Lord  Dunsany  has  derived  his  style  from  the  Bible  is 
to  repeat  a  commonplace.  This  passage  indicates,  however,  that 
he  has  drawn  something  more  than  style  from  that  grand  inex- 
haustible source  of  human  wisdom.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  he 
seems  to  say,  for  they  shall  inherit  not  only  the  earth,  but  eternity. 


The  gods  are  kind  to  the  humble  and  exalt  him,  but  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  Man's  egoism  they  laugh.  Let  the  plodding  critic 
stop  short  of  "finding  things"  lest  he  stumble  into  over-interpre- 
tation, that  pitfall  of  his  kind.  Yet  who  can  escape  the  thought 
that  in  these  plays  there  is  much  meat  for  consideration  just  now? 
Their  maker  may  have  had  a  message  unaware.  Are  these  our 
times  like  Bill  the  burglar?  Are  we  attacking  the  Glittering  Gate 
in  a  tempest  of  youthful  confidence — with  an  egg-beater?  We 
have  Russia  to  be  mindful  of,  and  our  own  "  Intelligenzia."  We 
hear  the  mutterings  of  those  who  have  been  ignorant  and  humble 
and  helpless,  who  now  for  the  first  time  feel  power  within  their 
grasp  and  are  bursting  with  the  insolent  pride  of  It.  We  have 
in  very  truth  the  Beggars,  to  whom  history  credits  a  propensity  to 
orgiastic  behavior  In  temples,  the  Politician,  the  Boy,  and  the 
Educated  Gentleman  who  lacks  foresight.  Is  this  a  parable? 
The  moral  is  plain  If  It  Is,  and  terrible.  What  If  we  could  all  be 
made  to  chasten  ourselves,  to  recognize  that  the  true  Instrument 
of  power  and  of  wisdom  Is  humility?  Such  a  humility  means 
nothing  unworthy  or  abject,  no  blind  acceptance  of  "  tradition  "  or 
"radicalism,"  but  rather  a  noble  possession  of  the  self  within  the 
bounds  of  duty  and  responsibility  and  an  equally  noble  admission 
that  Man's  knowledge  Is  but  a  potential  mite  In  some  vast  mystery 
of  which  Fate  may  be  the  symbol. 

There  comes  to  mind  at  this  juncture,  and  especially  in  contrast 
to  the  Boy,  to  poor  Burglar  Bill,  another  Image  of  youth,  which 
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was  conceived  by  an  English  poet  a  thousand  years  ago  and  is 
peculiarly  significant  because  it  admittedly  represents  not  merely 
an  individual  conception  but  a  national  ideal.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  figure  of  Beowulf  drops  its  hoary  eld  and  becomes  en- 
tirely pertinent  to  our  time.  He  swings  up  the  stone-bright  street 
with  his  mailed  followers  clanking  behind  him,  come  in  the  high 
heart  of  his  youth  and  miraculous  strength  to  rescue  the  court  of 
King  Hrothgar  from  the  terrible  mere-walker,  the  troll  Grendel. 
False  modesty  he  has  not.  Even  when  we  make  allowances,  as 
we  must,  for  the  fact  that  the  brag  was  a  formal  custom  of  his  day 
as  well  as  a  poetic  convention,  Beowulf  does  not  belittle  himself. 
But  there  is  modesty  in  his  bearing  toward  Hrothgar,  a  princely 
humility  toward  age  and  women,  while  his  most  blatant  brag  is 
evoked  by  the  sting  of  a  despicable  taunt  and  delivered  In  a  fine 
vein  of  dignified  sarcasm.  Later  he  treats  his  tormentor  with 
that  magnificent  generosity  which  Is  the  native  gesture  of  the 
great.  His  self-confidence  Is  justified  too,  amply.  He  knows  his 
strength,  rejoices  In  it,  for — and  this  should  be  noted — his 
strength  has  been  tested.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Bills  of  the 
present  day  have  tested  good  old  Nutcracker.  But  not  on  the 
Gates  of  Heaven  1  Here  again  Beowulf  shows  his  quality.  He 
Is  not  over-weeningly  self-confident  before  Grendel.  He  admits 
the  possibility  of  failure  In  this  untried  task  and  makes  due  pro- 
vision for  his  followers  In  case  of  his  death.  There  Is  no  whine 
in  him ;  fares  Wyrd  as  she  must.  One  might  almost  say  that  in 
his  courage,  his  modesty,  and  his  acceptance  of  Fate  Beowulf  em- 
bodies positively  the  implications  latent  in  Lord  Dunsany's  nega- 
tives; he  Is  the  should-be  of  Lord  Dunsany's  should-not-be. 
Surely  for  the  weary  old  king  Beowulf,  as  he  sits  on  the  windy 
ness  before  his  death,  reviewing  the  career  of  which  the  Grendel 
episode  was  a  beginning,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Gates  of 
Heaven  open  easily  and  there  Is  no  laughter  of  the  gods.  The 
past  abounds  in  the  such  figures  of  heroic  youth  as  his.  They 
have  been  the  perennial  subject  of  romance. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The  twentieth  century 
has  seen  Man  swollen  In  the  conceit  of  his  own  knowledge,  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  practical  power,  on  his  "  efficiency  " — oh !  weary 
word,  now  that  we  even  have  It  accredited  to  "  engineers  " — on 
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his  freedom  from  "superstition,"  in  the  light  of  which  "medi- 
eval "  has  become  a  term  of  contempt  in  a  vocabulary  too  easily 
supercilious.  The  conjuring  power  of  all  the  derivatives  of  the 
word  "science"  is  the  index  of  our  tremendous  egoism.  Run 
through  the  pages  of  a  popular  magazine;  there  you  will  find 
yourself  expected  to  respond  to  the  charm  of  beans  baked  by  sci- 
entists, soup  tested,  nay  concocted,  by  scientists,  everything  from 
motor  tires  to  soap  manufactured  by  modern  scientific  methods. 
Nor  is  the  obvious  scientific  claim  for  machinery,  patent  medi- 
cines, and  tooth-powder  neglected,  but  rather  thrust  upon  us  with 
reiterated  emphasis.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  advertising 
men  to  understand  what  the  people  want,  or  at  least  to  convince 
them  that  they  want  something  by  the  arguments  most  likely  to 
attract  their  attention  immediately  and  forcibly.  From  their  in- 
sistence upon  the  scientific  virtues  of  their  wares  we  may  safely 
assume  that  science  is  what  the  public  wants,  or  what  it  will  listen 
to.  Hence  it  appears  that  science  is  our  modern  shibboleth. 
Mr.  Edison  is  our  modern  magician;  there  is  in  the  public  mind 
nothing  that  he  cannot  do,  no  limit  to  the  miraculous  possibilities 
of  invention  based  on  science.  In  other  words,  science  is  our 
modern  superstition.  The  gods  may  well  laugh  at  our  scorn  of 
witchcraft. 

It  would  seem  that  Lord  Dunsany  has  put  the  dilemma  to  us 
all  as  it  was  once  put  to  a  class  of  very  modern  children  by  a  sensi- 
tive young  teacher  who  happened  to  be  a  poet  herself.  She  was 
telling  them  stories  from  Norse  mythology,  and  came  to  the  mat- 
ter of  Thor's  hammer.  They  were  dreadfully  practical  young 
people  and  very  wise,  instinctively  hostile,  she  suspected,  to  Faery. 
She  felt  the  need  of  explaining  Thor  and  his  hammer  and  the 
rumble  of  his  goat  chariot  ov^er  the  mountains. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "that  in  those  days  people  did  not  know 
what  made  the  thunder;  so  they  said  a  god  made  it!  " 

Instantly  there  spread  over  the  faces  before  her  a  wave  of  com- 
placent disdain  for  such  ignorance  and  superstition. 

In  a  flash  she  leaned  over  the  platform : 
"  Do  yoii  know?  " 

The  children  saw  the  point. 

Ethel  G.  Sturtevant 


Psychological  Service  in  Reconstruction 

The  function  of  the  reconstruction  service  in  a  neuro-psychlatric 
hospital  differs  essentially  from  the  function  of  similar  agencies 
in  orthopedic  and  surgical  hospitals,  In  hospitals  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  tubercular,  etc.  This  function  is  both  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  In  Its  application;  it  Is  by  no  means  easy  of  execu- 
tion; and  the  relative  Importance  of  the  psychological  features  of 
the  service  is  appreciably  greater. 

In  the  case  of  soldiers  especially,  the  patient  who  has  lost  arm, 
leg,  or  eye,  is  clearly  not  fit  for  further  service;  and  this  fact  is 
apparent  both  to  the  medical  and  reconstruction  staff  and  to  the 
patient  himself.  His  diagnosis  Is  easy  and  his  treatment  is 
straightforward.  The  period  of  his  detention  is  fairly  deter- 
minable and  communicable.  His  need  of  rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional adjustment  is  obvious  both  to  himself  and  to  those  In  charge 
of  him,  and  it  Is  relatively  easy  to  arouse  in  him  an  urge  toward 
bodily  and  economic  recovery.  Physical  Injury,  moreover,  does 
not  selectively  affect  those  whose  antecedent  personality  is  either 
inadequate  or  maladjusted.  It  may  affect  any  individual,  regard- 
less of  his  Intelligence,  health  or  character. 

In  the  case  of  the  neuropsychlatric  patient,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  Is  entirely  different.  His  complaint  may  be  obscure 
and  his  diagnosis  is  difficult.  He  may  require  a  considerable 
period  of  ward  observation  and  the  cooperation  of  numerous  spe- 
cialists. His  treatment  Is  both  difficult  and  devious.  The  fact 
and  nature  of  his  ailment  may  not  be  obvious  either  to  himself  or 
to  his  associates  and  family.  His  fitness  for  further  service  can- 
not be  hastily  determined.  His  period  of  detention  Is  uncertain 
In  length  and  is  commonly  felt  by  the  patient  to  be  unreasonably 
long.  His  need  of  rehabilitation,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
constitutional  and  functional  conditions,  may  be  far  from  obvious 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  family.  The  problems  Involved  In  his 
rehabilitation  are  difficult  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  expert  knowl- 
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edge,  since  they  relate  not  merely  to  a  single  organ  or  member,  but 
in  many  cases  to  the  personality  as  a  whole,  and  to  complicated 
constitutional  traits  rather  than  to  localizable  and  episodic  inju- 
ries. Moreover,  neuropsychiatric  ailments  are  mostly  likely  to 
occur  in  those  whose  antecedent  personality  is  either  inadequate  or 
maladjusted,  and  hence  the  very  material  of  reconstruction  pre- 
sents inherent  obstacles. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  factors,  in  a  military  hospital,  where 
detentions  are  not  voluntary,  and  especially  In  a  hospital  for  func- 
tional conditions  as  distinguished  from  the  psychoses  or  insanities, 
a  recognizable  atmosphere  develops,  which  combines  with  the 
original  mental  make-up  of  the  Incoming  or  resident  patient  to 
produce  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  of  overt  hostility.  There 
Is  an  Indefiniteness  of  personal  aim  and  endeavor  and  a  general 
resistance  to  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation.  This  at- 
mosphere is  particularly  conspicuous  while  war  activities  are  still 
in  progress.  Upon  the  signing  of  an  armistice  the  resistance  Is 
tempered  by  impatience  and  protest.  Such  conditions  are  favored 
by  the  well  recognized  mental  factors  which  in  many  cases  either 
produce  or  direct  the  present  picture  or  the  special  and  acute  symp- 
toms of  the  patient. 

These  facts  call  for  a  psychological  and  reconstruction  service 
of  a  special  character,  just  as  the  medical,  administrative,  and  dis- 
ciplinary services  must  also  be  of  a  special  type.  In  the  following- 
paragraphs  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  main  features  of  such  an  adapted  service.  These  suggestions 
are  based  on  active  and  arduous  service  for  half  a  year  In  the 
wards,  laboratory,  staff  meetings,  and  In  the  curative  work-shop 
and  schools  of  a  neuropsychiatric  hospital,  where  every  possible 
opportunity  was  found  for  observation,  contact  and  practise.  In 
all  the  following  directions  the  psychological  service  found  useful 
work. 

I.  Assistance  in  Diagnosis  and  Classification  of  patients  on 
their  reception  or  during  ward  observation,  endeavored  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  patient's  past  and  present  mental  status. 
This  technical  laboratory  service  requires  the  assistance  of  psycho- 
logical examiners  skilled  In  the  use  of  the  methods  of  mental 
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REMARKS  AND  SUMMARY   (on  the  reverse  of  the  sheet) 

On  this  side  of  the  page  the  examiner  should  record  observations  and  comments 
relating  to  any  of  the  following  points: 

1.  The  individual's  bearing,  cooperation,  poise  and  general  attitude. 

2.  The  individual's  emotional  reactions,  interests,  instinctive  tendencies,  funda- 
mental trends  and  broad  characteristics. 

3.  The  individual's  social,  economic,  religious,  and  sexual  relations  and  adjust- 
ments, personal  conflicts,  worries,  fears,  etc. 

4.  Specific  complaints,  idiosyncrasies  of  behavior,  significant  symptoms  and  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  conduct. 

5.  Particular  physical,  neurological  and  psychiatric  indications,  especially  in  case 
no  neuro-psychiatric  examination  or  record  is  available. 

6.  Final  summary  of  psychological  findings  and  interpretation,  with  such  recom- 
mendation as  to  action,  treatment,  disposition,  or  further  examination  as  the  findings 
seem  to  justify. 

^measurement,  the  various  types  of  intelligence  rating,  and  the 
evaluation  of  their  results;  familiar  with  the  typical  clinical  reac- 
tions to  such  technical  procedures;  and  competent  to  conduct  quali- 
tative analysis  of  the  mental  make-up  and  background.  Cases 
are  referred  constantly  and  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  for  examination,  report,  and  recommendation. 
Experience  soon  demonstrates  the  definite  value  of  this  feature  of 
the  service.  Information  thus  acquired  serves  many  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  conduct  of  the  hospital,  and  is  often  referred  to  or 
called  for  in  connection  with  discipline,  disposition,  court  martial, 
assignment  to  local  duty  or  to  general  service. 

The  method  employed  at  Plattsburg  was  as  follows.  A  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  patients  at  the  hospital,  they  were 
assembled,  provided  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  given  an 
intelligence  examination  made  up  of  specially  adapted  mental  tests 
which  were  suitable  for  group  procedure.  This  enabled  the  ex- 
aminer to  state  with  approximate  accuracy  the  general  intelligence 
level  of  each  individual.  Patients  failing  in  this  group  survey  to 
make  a  creditable  showing  were  subsequently  submitted  to  indi- 
vidual examination  by  more  detailed  methods.  For  the  purpose 
of  recording  and  reporting  the  results  of  these  examinations  the 
accompanying  Record  Blank  was  devised.  The  Record  Blank 
above  shows  the  numerous  types  of  tests  employed,  the  data 
afforded,  and  the  various  methods  of  report. 
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Copies  of  all  ratings  were  at  once  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  service,  and  the  psychological  report  was  filed  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  clinical  record  of  each  patient.  Duplicate 
copies  were  also  sent  to  the  placement  office  of  the  educational 
service,  and  when  a  patient  was  referred  there  for  work  in  the 
shops  or  schools  this  rating  facilitated  his  speedy  assignment  and 
was  an  influential  factor  in  determining  the  advice  given  him. 
Proper  assignment  means  ready  adjustment,  keener  interest,  and 
useful  occupation.  Malpractise  is  perhaps  as  common  in  educa- 
tion as  in  medicine,  and  the  presence  of  these  psychological  anal- 
yses was  a  useful  preventive  against  educational  malpractise. 

2.  Investigation  and  Research  may  render  valuable  aid  to  the 
psychiatrist  by  leading  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  process  of  effective  diagnosis  of  neuropsychiatric  conditions. 
Thus  the  figures  show  that  the  soldier  of  average  intelligence  does 
not  tend  to  come  to  the  hospital  for  functional  conditions.  The 
patients  are  either  (and  very  largely)  Inferior  in  mental  capacity, 
or  they  are  (in  fewer  instances)  of  relatively  superior  intelligence. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  in  the  explanation  of  the  psychoneu- 
roses  only  further  study  can  make  clear.  But  It  Is  obvious  that, 
aside  from  the  practical  advantages  of  the  psychological  ratings, 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  breakdown  of  these  patients  as  well. 

It  is  especially  Important  to  note  that  If  such  psychological  ex- 
aminations had  been  carefully  adopted  on  the  entrance  of  these 
men  into  service,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  them  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  cumber  the  service  with  their  Inadequacies,  the  hos- 
pitals with  their  care,  and  the  administration  with  their  super- 
vision, maintenance,  discipline,  and  transportation. 

Study  of  such  ratings  shows  also  that  the  diagnostic  groups  tend 
to  show  rather  clear-cut  differences  In  Intelligence  level.  In  the 
case  of  the  Plattsburg  patients  there  were  nine  chief  diagnostic 
groups.  These  groups  differ  strikingly  in  mental  endowment,  the 
ratings  ranging  from  8.5  years  of  mental  age,  in  the  case  of  the 
mentally  deficient,  to  15  years  In  the  case  of  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis residuals.  The  characteristic  type  of  person  who  is  diag- 
nosed as  a   case  of  concussion   represents   the  average   soldier. 
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Those  who  show  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  neurasthenia  are  distinctly 
Inferior  to  the  average,  while  the  cases  of  psychasthenia  and  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  rate  higher  than  the  average  soldier.  If  It 
should  be  finally  shown  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  a  factor 
in  determining  the  type  of  psychoneurosis  Hkely  to  develop,  this 
finding  will  have  an  interesting  significance  In  the  general  theory 
of  the  psychoneuroses,  as  well  as  In  their  detection  and  treatment. 

3.  Assistance  in  Replacement  or  Discharge  of  Patients. — The 
Surgeon  General's  Office  suggests  specific  qualifications  for  men 
fit  for  regular  duty,  for  service  organizations  and  domestic  duty, 
for  rejection  and  discharge.  The  Adjutant  General's  office, 
through  Its  Personnel  Division,  prescribes  standards  of  skill  for 
the  various  military  services  and  occupations,  and  especially  de- 
sires a  speedy  recognition  of  men  possessing  particular  occupa- 
tional and  technical  abilities.  Special  standardized  tests  are  avail- 
able for  these  cases,  which  require  expert  skill  in  their  administra- 
tion and  interpretation.  It  has  been  possible  to  advise  such  re- 
placement of  convalescent  or  recovered  men  In  branches  of  the 
service  for  which  the  after  effects  of  their  Illness  do  not  Incapaci- 
tate them. 

In  cases  of  proposed  discharge  for  disability,  the  intelligence 
examination  also  frequently  contributes  materially  toward  a  just 
verdict,  and  It  Is  often  desirable  to  have  the  medical  recommenda- 
tion fully  supported  by  objective  measurement  and  precise  state- 
ment. Numerous  disciplinary  cases  encountered  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  neuropsychiatric  patients  also  call  for  measurements 
calculated  to  reveal  the  patient's  degree  of  understanding  and  re- 
sponsibility. Cases  of  such  character,  relating  either  to  discharge 
or  to  discipline,  are  frequently  referred  to  the  laboratory. 

4.  Graphic  and  Pedagogic  Assistance  in  Physiotherapy. — Here 
there  are  two  chief  types  of  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the  psy- 
chological service,  {a)  The  beneficent  results  of  physiotherapy 
and  mechanotherapy  may  be  concretely  and  quantitatively  por- 
trayed through  the  repeated  measurement  of  functional  capacity 
and  the  recording  of  these  capacity  tests  by  graphic  methods. 
Two  purposes  are  thus  served.  First,  since  the  beneficial  results 
are  in  many  cases  slow  and  gradual,  the  patient's  attitude  toward 
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his  own  condition  is  usefully  improved  by  picturing  to  him  con- 
cretely the  actual  increments  of  functional  restoration  from  day  to 
day.  This  change  in  attitude  from  hopelessness  and  resistance 
to  interested  expectation  is  an  important  adjunct  in  therapy. 
Through  such  devices  patients  have  been  seen  to  develop  incentive 
and  confidence  in  the  methods,  and  even  to  begin  to  compete  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  own  previous  records,  in  the  use  of  their 
paralyzed  limbs.  In  the  second  place,  these  tests  have  a  definite 
value  to  the  physician  and  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  useful  part 
of  his  record.  They  show  the  actual  rate  and  conditions  of 
change,  as  this  parallels  the  treatment,  the  relative  efHcacy  and 
promptness  of  different  technics,  etc. 

(b)  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  in  an  overcrowded  physio- 
therapy department  the  results  of  the  mental  examinations  may 
be  of  practical  value  in  determining  the  selection  and  order  of 
patients  for  whom  such  intensive  treatment  may  be  most  wisely 
undertaken.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  intensive  treatment  of  the  moron  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  or  delay  the  restitution  of  function  In  the  soldier  of 
superior  ability  and  usefulness  in  the  service.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  work  of  this  character  is  arduous  and  exact- 
ing in  its  demands  on  the  patience,  ingenuity,  and  tact  of  the  re- 
corder, and  that  the  useful  practical  and  scientific  results  which 
the  work  can  be  made  to  yield  make  it  urgent  that  high  grade  edu- 
cational psychologists  be  available  for  their  effective  accom- 
plishment. 

5.  Direction  of  Occupational  Therapy. — For  all  or  nearly  all 
neuropsychiatric  patients  occupation  serves  a  useful  function,  and 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  has  a  definite  therapeutic  value.- 
In  its  diversional  aspects  it  relieves  the  monotony  and  discontent 
of  ward  life,  both  in  the  relatively  few  cases  of  bed  patients  and 
in  the  more  common  neuropsychiatric  cases  in  which  the  patient 
is  not  confined  to  bed,  but  simply  detained  for  observation,  with 
time  heavy  on  his  hands.  Diversional  activity  takes  attention 
away  from  symptoms,  sidetracks  introversion,  relieves  irritation, 
and  improves  the  general  morale.  In  its  occupational  aspect,  rep- 
resented by  more  vigorous  work  in  the  shop  or  school,  on  farm  or 
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garden,  etc.,  it  affords  general  activity  and  exercise,  encourages 
confidence  and  stability,  promotes  the  general  physical  tone  of  the 
body,  and  lends  definiteness  and  system  to  the  patient's  attitude. 
In  its  specific  functional  aspects,  work  may  be  intelligently  di- 
rected, in  the  case  of  the  psychoneuroses  (functional  disorders, 
with  no  adequate  organic  basis),  toward  the  restoration  of  par- 
ticular members,  functions,  or  muscle  groups.  Active  function  is 
demonstrably  more  effective  than  passive  manipulation,  both  phys- 
iologically and  pedagogically.  Under  the  advice  of  the  psycholo- 
gist the  patient's  work  may  be  intelligently  related  to  his  aptitudes, 
his  interests,  as  well  as  to  his  functional  requirements.  Instances 
are  frequent  in  the  curative  work  shops  and  schools  In  which  this 
type  of  activity  has  yielded  recognizable  benefit  in  cases  of  special- 
ized functional  impairment.  The  contracted  or  paralyzed  mem- 
ber is  unwittingly  brought  into  play  when  attention  is  centered  on 
some  project  rather  than  on  the  member  itself.  Gradually  It 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  employed  In  this  unwitting  fashion 
until  its  function  is  seen  to  be  Increasingly  under  voluntary  control 
as  well.  The  general  tremor  often  ceases  when  the  patient  is 
Intent  upon  a  piece  of  work  rather  than  on  himself  and  his  special 
symptoms.  By  gradually  leading  the  patient  from  projects  which 
thus  unwittingly  bring  Into  play  the  disturbed  or  lost  functions  to 
operations  which  more  and  more  Involve  their  deliberate  control, 
it  Is  possible  In  many  cases  to  establish  permanence  of  function  In 
the  previously  dissociated  organ  or  muscle  group.  Similarly  the 
patient  who  Is  disturbed  by  noises  Is  allowed  first  to  make  noises 
of  his  own  as  a  part  of  his  occupational  activity.  It  is  easier  to 
adapt  oneself  to  noises  that  are  self-produced,  just  as  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  tickle  oneself  by  ^his  own  movements.  Gradually 
this  adaptation  to  self-produced  noises  enables  the  patient  to  be- 
come adapted  to  noises  that  come  in  more  unexpected  fashion  and 
that  do  not  originate  from  his  own  activity. 

6.  Vocational  Adjustment. — Although  probably  by  no  means 
as  important  as  In  the  orthopedic  and  surgical  hospitals,  and  in 
hospitals  for  the  blind,  deaf,  tubercular,  etc.,  the  vocational  adjust- 
ment of  soldiers  with  war  neuroses  is  worthy  of  serious  and  expert 
attention.     Even  In  cases  In  which  the  condition  existed  prior  to 
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enlistment,  a  distinct  social  gain  is  afforded  by  such  vocational  ad- 
justment as  it  is  possible  to  initiate  in  the  curative  work-shop  and 
schools.  Some  patients  will  find  it  expedient  to  modify  their  vo- 
cational activity,  and  occasional  cases  will  need  to  change  entirely 
their  occupation.  Such  circumstances  have  been  observed  in  many 
cases,  and  the  individuals  assisted.  During  their  detention  in  the 
hospital  such  patients  can  be  usefully  assisted  by  a  competent  voca- 
tional psychologist  in  beginning  a  readaptation  to  economic  and 
social  life  which  is  best  suited  to  their  general  capacity,  their  spe- 
cial aptitudes,  their  interests,  their  experience,  and  their  prospects. 
In  the  work-shop  and  schools,  although  it  will  be  impossible  for 
such  a  patient  to  complete  his  occupational  training  in  most  in- 
stances, a  beginning  may  be  made  and  a  definite  direction  given 
to  his  later  adjustments.  Enough  has  been  observed  to  suggest 
the  material  social  and  personal  value  of  such  vocational  Inventory 
and  advice. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  of  these  patients  the  condi- 
tion found  is  essentially  one  of  maladjustment.  In  many  cases 
domestic  and  occupational  factors  are  involved  in  this  maladjust- 
ment. The  patient's  occupational  and  economic  status  are  not 
satisfying,  or  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  not  in  harmony 
with  his  interests,  his  fundamental  trends,  and  his  aptitudes. 
Often,  as  a  result  of  war  experience,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  effect 
radical  changes  in  these  respects.  Thus  one  patient  who  pos- 
sessed striking  musical  ability  had  never  known  it,  and  had  always 
worked  as  a  tailor.  The  revelation  of  his  musical  capacity  and 
the  cultivation  of  this  during  his  stay  at  the  hospital,  while  it  by 
no  means  cured  him  or  enabled  him  to  change  his  profession,  did 
nevertheless  assist  to  change  him  from  a  brooding,  moody,  and 
suicidal  personality  into  a  cheerful,  companionable  patient.  He 
was  able  to  attend  faithfully  to  his  instruction  in  music,  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  this  work.  Instead  of  in  complaining,  and  thereby 
facIHtated  his  own  recovery  and  grip  on  life.  Another  patient 
who  had  never  had  a  definite  aim  in  life,  was  shown  to  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  type-setting,  and  when  he  left  the  hospital  he 
had  become  an  efficient  and  ambitious  printer.  Many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  cited. 
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Such  work  as  this  may  properly  be  called  psychological,  since 
it  depends  for  its  success  on  the  careful  inventory  of  the  individ- 
ual's aptitudes,  and  the  adjustment  of  his  vocational  endeavors  in 
the  light  of  these  aptitudes.  And  since  maladjustment  Is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  psychoneurotic  Individual,  this  readjustment 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  useful  application  of  psychology  in 
psychiatry. 

7.  Educational  Diagnosis  and  Guidance. — Perhaps  the  most 
surprising  thing  encountered  in  the  first  Immediate  contact  with 
the  mental  qualities  of  the  neuropsychiatric  soldier  is  the  high  fre- 
quency of  illiteracy  and  educational  poverty.  Numerous  patients 
at  the  army  hospitals  receive  their  first  instruction  in  the  common- 
school  subjects.  Many  others  take  advantage  of  their  vacant 
hours  to  improve  their  educational  equipment  in  general  fields, 
and  especially  In  commercial  branches.  The  speedy  diagnosis  of 
the  patient's  present  educational  status,  his  direction  toward  the 
most  profitable  lines  of  Instruction,  and  the  adaptation  of  methods 
of  teaching  the  elementary,  common,  and  commercial  subjects  to 
adult  patients, — all  these  call  for  psychological  and  educational 
work  of  definite  and  expert  character. 

When  the  writer  entered  the  reconstruction  service  he  found 
teachers  struggling  to  teach  stenography  to  men  who  could  not 
spell,  book-keeping  to  men  who  could  scarcely  do  simple  sums  in 
arithmetic,  and  typewriting  and  history  to  men  with  a  mental  age 
of  seven  and  eight  years.  Obviously  this  is  no  way  to  bring  about 
effective  adjustment  to  life.  Educational  measurement  and  edu- 
cational psychology  were  at  once  Introduced.  The  ambitious 
stenographer  was  shown  that  the  reason  he  could  not  progress  In 
his  work  was  that  he  could  not  spell.  Thereupon  he  under- 
took spelling  along  with  his  shorthand.  His  Interest  and  initia- 
tive were  thus  preserved  and  his  actual  adjustment  much  facili- 
tated. Similar  adjustments  were  made  with  patient  after  patient; 
and  by  means  of  such  Individual  attention  it  was  possible  to  place 
pupils  In  the  reconstruction  service  In  such  manner  that  their  apti- 
tudes might  be  best  capitalized,  their  enthusiasm  strengthened, 
and  their  therapy  and  morale  thereby  improved.  Occupation  as 
an  aid  in  the  reeducation  of  the  neuropsychiatric  patient  should 
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certainly  be  encouraged,  but  only  when  such  occupation  is  so  di- 
rected that  real  improvement  may  be  made,  genuine  interest  main- 
tained, and  the  individual's  attention  deflected  from  his  complaints 
to  his  accomplishments.  This  is  possible  only  after  a  careful  psy- 
chological inventory  of  the  patient's  capacities  and  disabilities. 

8.  Personal  Efficiency  Instruction  and  Morale. — It  is  the  writ- 
er's experience  that  among  neuropsychiatric  patients  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  whose  adaptation  to  life.  In  both 
military  and  civil  relations,  may  be  materially  improved  by  in- 
struction and  example  in  the  general  principles  of  effective  mental 
effort  and  work.  The  psychology  of  learning,  work,  skill,  habit, 
incentive,  purpose,  mental  hygiene,  etc.,  may  be  presented  to  se- 
lected groups  of  these  men  In  such  positive  and  lucid  fashion  that 
an  appreciable  change  in  attitude  may  result.  At  any  rate  the 
experiment  is  always  eminently  worth  the  time  and  energy  in- 
volved in  its  trial. 

The  problem  of  directing  the  hospital  morale  hinges  largely  on 
these  possibilities.  Formal  and  hortatory  lectures  and  sermons 
on  the  topics  suggested  are  found  In  practise  to  be  less  effective 
than  the  use  of  demonstration,  concrete  example,  the  stimulation 
of  a  certain  group  contagion,  indirect  suggestion,  and  similar  de- 
vices familiar  to  the  social  and  industrial  psychologist.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  of  these  devices  was  found  to  be  the  local  recog- 
nition of  desirable  enterprise  by  a  bonus  of  privilege,  some  symbol 
of  group  approval,  or  a  membership  card  to  the  club  room,  recrea- 
tional room,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  regular  and  healthy  habits  of  life  during 
the  period  of  hospital  residence  may  perhaps  be  not  entirely  for- 
gotten and  abandoned  after  discharge.  Important  among  the 
agencies  working  in  this  direction  are  the  recreational  activities, 
which  have  a  particularly  high  importance  In  connection  with  a 
neuropsychiatric  hospital,  where  the  majority  of  the  patients  are 
ambulatory  and  open  wards  are  the  rule.  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  affiliated  with  the  hospital,  such  recreational  activi- 
ties as  are  afforded  by  library,  club  room,  gymnasium,  music,  out- 
door sports,  entertainments,  etc.,  may  be  developed  according  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  hospital.     Such  enterprises,  If  Intelli- 
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gently  managed,  may  be  made  to  serve  definite  reeducational  and 
therapeutic  ends. 

9.  Individual  reeducation. — Although  In  many  ways  the  reedu- 
cation of  patients  with  functional  symptoms  is  not  hopeful,  except 
through  the  removal  of  the  motivation  that  leads  to  their  condi- 
tion, there  are  many  cases  in  which  Individual  attention  and  special 
training  have  been  shown  to  have  value.  Thus  in  cases  of  apha- 
sia, although  the  condition  may  rest  in  part  on  organic  impair- 
ment, material  functional  improvement  has  followed  the  intensive 
application  of  training  along  simple  psychological  lines.  The 
most  effective  methods  of  remembering,  the  proper  distribution  of 
effort,  the  most  expeditious  devices  for  learning,  the  stimulation 
of  curiosity,  incentive,  confidence,  and  spontaneous  effort,  may  pro- 
duce striking  changes  In  the  capacity  of  such  patients  to  act  and 
care  for  themselves.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  type  of  psycho- 
logical service  two  cases  are  briefly  reviewed  here.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  these  patients  could  hardly  have  been  persisted  in 
to  the  point  of  success  by  those  who  were  not  actuated  by  definite 
psychological  interests  and  accomplished  in  educational  technic. 
It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  cure  Is  attained  In  these  cases;  but 
Improvement  and  progress  are  apparent,  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  this  improvement  Is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the 
assistance  of  the  psychologist  in  his  capacity  as  individual  educa- 
tor. Such  intensive  reeducation  by  workers  who  possess  a  psy- 
chological comprehension  of  the  nature  of  disabilities  Involved 
represents  a  type  of  psychiatric  endeavor  that  should  be  cultivated 
more  widely  than  it  now  is.  The  two  cases  given  by  way  of  illus- 
tration may  be  called  A  and  B. 

Case  A. 

Condition. — Thorough  preliminary  examination  revealed  an  aphasic  con- 
dition, characterized  as  follows:  Writing  center  was  intact.  Could  copy 
printing,  write  name,  write  written  instructions,  numbers,  words,  and  forms. 
Auditory  center  slightly  disturbed.  Could  understand  meaning  of  sounds, 
obey  simple  directions  (point  to  nose)  and  respond  to  questions.  Could 
not  indicate  objects  when  name  was  spoken  except  when  attention  had  been 
definitely  drawn  to  context  within  which  objects  occurred.  Visual  center 
intact,  could  indicate  objects  when  name  was  shown.     Understood  written 
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instructions,  abbreviations  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.)  and  evidently  could  read 
letters.  Motor  speech  center  partly  disturbed.  Could  talk  from  central 
stimulation  easily,  with  exception  of  names  of  objects  and  places,  for  which 
"  seriat "  or  "  fear  "  would  be  substituted.  Main  defect  seemed  to  be  in 
fact  that  he  could  not  read  aloud,  could  not  repeat  anything  said  to  him, 
could  not  identify  or  name  objects  from  auditory  stimulus.  Vocal  automa- 
tism substituted  for  names  in  speaking. 

Training. — Subject  worked  with  daily  one  hour  morning  and  afternoon. 
A  group  of  sixteen  objects  was  selected,  each  of  which  was  familiar  to  the 
subject,  but  which  he  could  not  identify  when  the  names  were  spoken.  The 
names  were  repeated,  the  objects  shown,  and  in  half  the  cases  the  printed 
names  also  were  shown  in  training.  He  soon  learned  to  identify  them 
when  names  were  spoken,  but  could  not  readily  learn  to  repeat  the  names. 
Later  found  that  he  could  say  "  one  "  and  "  two  "  when  the  numbers  were 
printed.  Using  this  as  a  lead,  he  was  taught  to  say  all  the  numbers,  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  later  simple  words  and  sentences.  By  this 
method  he  learned  the  names  of  the  objects  that  he  had  been  previously 
unable  to  acquire. 

Present  Results. — He  can  now  repeat  about  fifteen  words  when  he  sees 
them  printed,  can  read  half  a  page  of  closely  typewritten  matter  when  each 
word  is  repeated  for  him.  It  is  suggested  that  if  such  training  is  continued 
he  can  be  taught  to  read  aloud,  to  repeat  what  is  said  to  him,  and  thus  over- 
come the  major  part  of  his  trouble  at  least.  A's  treatment,  by  this  method 
of  psychological  direction,  is  still  in  progress  on  the  date  of  this  report,  which 
is  dated  only  about  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  reeducational  process. 

Case  B. 

Condition. — B.  was  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  a  mental  test.  He  was 
found  to  be  very  much  depressed,  unable  to  name  objects,  to  state  his  com- 
pany or  regiment  or  former  occupation,  or  in  general  to  use  any  nouns.  He 
seemed  to  have  such  strong  conviction  of  his  inability  to  do  these  things  that 
although  he  seemed  willing  to  try,  he  was  actually  unable.  He  recognized 
the  correct  use  of  objects  and  could  repeat  words  after  they  were  spoken 
to  him.  He  could  not  read  words  from  the  printed  page,  but  could  find 
words  on  the  page  when  they  were  called  out  to  him.  Could  not  read  sen- 
tences, repeat  sentences,  nor  write  from  dictation,  although  he  was  able  to 
copy  script.  His  clinical  history  gave  a  diagnosis  of  aphasia,  apparently  fol- 
lowing his  recovery  from  pneumonia  in  a  base  hospital  in  France  in  October. 

Training. — Attempt  has  been  made,  in  regular  sittings  during  the  past 
week,  to  see  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  restore  his  confidence  in  himself 
and  to  effect  any  general  or  special  improvement  by  psychologically  directed 
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special  training.  Meanwhile  occasion  is  taken  to  collect  data  calculated  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  nature  of  his  disability,  which  does  not  resemble  an 
ordinary  organic  aphasia  very  closely.  By  diverting  him  from  the  main 
purpose  and  by  eliciting  spontaneous  comments  from  him  during  the  course 
of  a  game  of  checkers  or  cards,  he  is  being  successfully  relieved  of  his  self- 
consciousness.  By  practising  saying  the  same  things  on  successive  days  and 
by  practising  writing  the  same  things  from  day  to  day,  it  has  been  possible 
to  show  him  concretely  the  improvement  he  is  making. 

Present  Results. — His  attitude  has  changed  remarkably  during  the  week. 
Instead  of  going  about  with  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  with  an  expression 
of  sadness  and  immobility,  he  looks  up  and  laughs,  appears  interested.  He 
will  now  volunteer  conversation  about  himself,  still  halting  and  lacking  the 
use  of  many  terms.  But  instead  of  always  saying,  "  I  can't "  in  a  depressed 
way,  he  frequently  says  "  I'll  try,"  or  "  Just  a  minute  and  I'll  get  it,"  or 
"  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  tomorrow."  He  has  gained  enough  initiative  to 
get  his  friends  to  write  two  letters  home  for  him  (the  first  since  his  illness, 
five  months  ago),  to  send  a  money  order  home,  and  to  be  willing  to  make 
efforts  to  practise  writing  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter  himself.  Objec- 
tively he  has  gained  the  ability  to  name  common  objects  with  few  errors,  to 
repeat  sentences  heard  if  they  are  short,  to  read  consecutively  with  help  on 
some  words,  to  write  from  dictation  a  word  or  a  letter  at  a  time,  with 
scarcely  any  visual  clues.  He  has  also  recalled  a  few  words  out  of  his  past 
without  any  assistance.  Being  shown  his  daily  improvement,  he  admits  that 
he  is  better  than  he  was  and  that  he  may  improve  still  more.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  on  the  road  to  restored  confidence  in  himself  and  perhaps  to  con- 
siderable or  even  entire  functional  restoration. 

10.  Special  Experimental  Technic. — The  usefulness  of  spe- 
cial experimental  technic  of  a  psychological  type  in  connection 
with  the  care  and  treatment  of  neuropsychiatric  patients  is  illus- 
trated in  case  C.  , 

Case  C. 

Diagnosis. — Psychosis,  traumatic,  following  linear  fracture  of  skull  with 
concussion  of  brain,  sustained  in  fall  with  airplane.  A  soldier  of  22  years, 
previously  a  sophomore  in  college,  of  negative  family  history,  was  in  an  air- 
plane accident  in  which  he  sustained  a  linear  fracture  of  the  skull  and  ex- 
tensive superficial  burns;  after  a  period  of  coma  lasting  three  days  he  grad- 
ually regained  consciousness ;  for  a  long  time  remained  completely  disoriented 
as  to  time  and  at  present  still  is  only  approximately  oriented,  almost  four 
months  after  the  accident.     There  is  a  complete  amnesia  for  the  accident 
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and  all  circumstances  immediately  preceding  and  following  it;  there  is  a 
partial  amnesia  for  all  happenings  since  the  time  of  the  accident  and  for  all 
happenings  prior  to  the  accident,  the  general  tendency  being  for  the  amnesia 
to  be  less  marked  for  happenings  which  are  the  more  remote  from  the  time 
of  the  accident;  yet  the  amnesia  clearly  affects  happenings  of  many  years. 
There  are  no  focal  symptoms,  save  a  suggestion  of  a  right-sided  Babinski 
sign  and  rather  marked  equal  increase  of  the  knee  jerks.  Recommendation, 
memory  training  by  reeducation,  exercises  for  stimulating  attention,  etc. 
Further  investigation  suggested :  X-ray  plate  of  skull  to  show  present  condi- 
tion of  fracture;  complete  investigation  by  psychological  methods. 

This  subject  now  spent  several  hours  in  the  psychological  labor- 
atory, where,  through  standard  experimental  methods,  measure- 
ments were  made  of  his  various  types  of  capacity  and  performance. 
Without  describing  the  technic  of  these  measurements  in  detail 
in  this  connection,  the  general  picture,  psychologically,  was  found 
to  be  one  presenting  Integrity  of  simple  processes  of  perception, 
retention,  discrimination;  normal  attltudlnal  and  emotional  re- 
sponses; with  distinct  looseness  of  grasp.  Ineffectual  focallzation 
of  effort  and  weakness  of  synthetic  attention.  Indicating  definite 
Inability  to  maintain  a  mental  set,  inability  to  follow  complex  in- 
structions, and  difficulty  in  sustaining  mental  effort. 

The  patient  then  remained  In  the  hospital,  being  given  such 
medical  care  as  the  case  seemed  to  warrant,  and  taking  also  sys- 
tematic instruction  and  practise  in  typewriting  and  stenography, 
in  an  endeavor  to  improve  through  exercise  some  of  the  traits  In 
which  he  was  weak. 

After  two  months  In  the  hospital  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  he  might  now  be  able  to  be  discharged.  General  obser- 
vation not  affording  very  reliable  comparative  data,  he  came  again 
to  the  laboratory  and  a  complete  series  of  measurements  was  again 
made,  in  order  that  his  condition  at  that  time  might  be  quantita- 
tively compared  with  his  earlier  state.  In  processes  In  which  he 
was  formerly  normal  (involving  the  simpler  mental  functions 
such  as  perception,  discrimination,  speed  of  reaction  and  move- 
ment, immediate  retention)  he  showed  no  change.  In  processes 
in  which  he  was  formerly  somewhat  feeble  (involving  mainly  ex- 
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ercise  of  previously  established  mental  patterns)  he  had  made  up 
one  third  of  his  previous  defect.  In  processes  in  which  he  was 
previously  notably  weak  (involving  the  higher  mental  functions, 
logical  thought,  following  of  complex  directions,  judgment  of  re- 
lations, sustained  effort)  he  had  made  up  one  half  of  his  previous 
deficiency.  His  mode  of  attack  in  accomplishing  tasks  had  very 
much  improved.  The  random,  trial-and-error  method  used  on 
the  earlier  occasion  had  given  place  to  a  more  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic attack,  with  better  comprehension  of  instructions  and 
ability  to  hold  to  a  set  task  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Not 
only  was  the  fact  of  these  changes  demonstrated,  but  the  degree 
of  the  improvement  and  the  degree  of  his  approximation  to  the 
status  of  the  average  college  sophomore  was  definitely  measured. 
The  incompleteness  of  recovery,  with  the  very  definite  evidence 
of  improvement,  were  now  unmistakable,  and  could  be  relied  on 
in  the  further  treatment  and  disposition  of  the  patient.  Such 
experimental  technic  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  as^ 
pects  of  the  application  of  psychology  in  the  neuropsychiatric 
hospital. 

Briefly,  then,  the  work  of  the  psychological  service  in  a  neuro- 
psychiatric hospital,  in  the  writer's  experience,  has  been  the  fol- 
lowing: (i)  through  the  intelligence  examination  to  throw  light 
on  the  clinical  condition,  the  complete  diagnosis,  the  proper  disci- 
plinary measures,  the  military  or  civil  serviceability,  and  the  most 
effective  and  expeditious  disposition  of  patients;  (2)  through  the 
further  analysis  of  such  data  to  make  at  least  a  suggestive  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  factors  operative  in  the  production  of 
the  psychoneuroses ;  (3 )  through  the  inventory  of  the  patient's  spe- 
cial aptitudes  and  educational  equipment,  to  place  him  effectively 
for  maximal  therapeutic  occupation ;  (4)  in  a  similar  way  to  afford 
him  aid  In  vocational  adjustment  and  In  the  development  of  pur- 
posiveness  and  aim,  in  the  effort  to  make  of  him  a  more  balanced 
and  a  better  adjusted  personality;  (5)  through  graphic  records  of 
the  increments  of  functional  capacity  under  physio-  and  mechano- 
therapy to  portray  for  his  own  encouragement  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  physician  the  course  of  progress;  (6)  through  Inten- 
sive Individual  reeducation  to  direct  and  stimulate  the  patient  In 
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his  recovery  from  specific  symptoms  and  disabilities,  thereby  im- 
proving his  general  morale  and  his  attitude  toward  the  hospital 
and  the  service;  (7)  finally,  through  special  experimental  technic 
to  demonstrate  the  degree  of  rehabilitation  and  the  approach  to 
complete  recovery  in  particular  cases,  in  exact  and  comparable 
terms. 

H.  L.  HOLLINGWORTH 


Military  Training  in  Our  Colleges 

Although  the  great  war  has  not  yet  officially  ended,  there  Is 
already  to  be  noticed  throughout  the  country  a  decided  reaction 
against  all  movements  of  a  military  nature.  This  national  atti- 
tude has  followed  every  one  of  our  wars,  and  is  the  natural  result 
of  glorying  only  in  our  final  achievements  without  remembering 
the  cost  of  unpreparedness  in  treasure  and  in  lives.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  these  United  States  has  it  been  so  imperative  that 
our  military  establishment  should  be  maintained  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency. The  results  obtained  and  the  principles  established  by  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  will  not  be  accepted  as  final  with  the  signing 
of  treaties,  but  must  be  enforced  until  their  justness  and  benefits 
are  apparent  even  to  an  embittered  foe.  The  industrial  competi- 
tion and  trade  wars  that  are  bound  to  ensue  for  the  next  twenty 
years  will  bring  new  alliances,  new  friendships  and  new  foes;  and 
America,  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world,  can  never  afford  to 
trust  her  future  entirely  to  leagues  or  alliances,  which,  ever  since 
the  history  of  man,  have  given  way  before  the  laws  of  necessity. 

There  is  a  deep-seated  aversion  in  this  country  to  universal  mili- 
tary training,  and,  while  generally  regarded  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  of  keeping  our  military  establishment  at  a  proper 
strength,  it  may  not  win  the  required  legislation.  But  whether 
universal  military  training  becomes  a  national  policy  or  not,  the 
late  war  established  beyond  dispute  the  fact  that  a  nation  must 
first  train  its  officers  in  order  that  they  in  turn  may  form  and  dis- 
cipline its  armies.  From  where  did  we  draw  the  great  bulk  of 
our  officer  material  in  the  late  war?  From  college  men,  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  alike.  To-day,  at  every  university  and 
college  in  our  country,  there  is  a  group  of  men  who  saw  service 
with  the  colors,  men  who  reaHze  the  necessity  of  training  others 
to  take  their  places  in  the  reserve,  and  who  are  anxious  and  willing 
to  give  their  aid  to  this  end.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
colleges  of  the  country  must  assume  a  new  responsibility,  that  of 
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keeping  up  for  all  time  a  trained  officers'  reserve,  adequate  to  lead 
any  armies  that  necessity  may  cause  us  to  raise.  This  responsi- 
bility is  a  proud  one  and  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly  or  regarded 
as  a  temporary  makeshift,  the  necessity  for  which  will  soon  die  out. 

The  late  war  illustrates  the  fact  that  armed  conflict  of  to-day  is 
fought  not  alone  between  armies,  but  between  whole  peoples,  and 
that  every  branch  of  business  activity  must  play  its  part.  With 
this  thought  in  view  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  giving  the  col- 
lege man  the  fundamentals  of  military  training  it  is  not  felt  that 
he  is  necessarily  to  be  a  leader  in  the  field.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  in  after  years  the  college  man  is  going  to  be  a  leader  in  teach- 
ing, research  work,  business,  or  manufacturing,  and  that  by  reason 
of  his  military  training  he  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
problems  and  difficulties  that  confront  armies  in  the  field  and  more 
intelligently  to  lend  his  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  work  that  he 
is  engaged  in  towards  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  the  armies  at 
the  front. 

In  trying  to  induce  men  to  take  up  military  training  while  at 
college  one  is  often  confronted  by  the  question :  "  I  am  not  going 
into  the  Army,  Why  should  I  take  military  training?  If  a  war 
comes  along,  why,  I  will  enlist."  The  student  does  not  realize 
that  the  government  does  not  want  him  to  enlist,  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  send  such  material  out  by  companies  and  battalions.  Let 
us  suppose  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  West  Point  corps 
of  cadets,  the  Cornell  Battalion,  and  the  Yale  Battery  had  gone  to 
the  front  as  units.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  group,  any  of 
these  units  would  have  acquitted  themselves  magnificently,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  army  at  large  would  have  lost  enough  material 
to  officer  an  army  corps;  and  after  all,  it  is  armies  and  not  com- 
panies that  win  wars.  But  let  us  repeat  the  question  that  is  so 
often  asked,  "  I  am  not  going  into  the  Army.  Why  should  I  take 
military  training?"  Because  it  is  your  duty  as  a  university  man 
to  fit  yourself  to  take  your  place  as  a  leader  when  your  country 
needs  you.  A  certain  number  of  men  are  born  with  those  quali- 
ties of  personal  leadership  which  make  them  successful  in  handling 
men  in  the  field;  others  have  qualifications  for  the  professions  or 
business;  but  the  point  to  be  hammered  in  is  that  the  university 
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man  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  take  into  whatever 
walk  of  life  he  may  enter  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  military 
work  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  cooperate  in  directing  his 
particular  activity  in  those  times  when  every  resource  of  his  coun- 
try will  be  called  upon. 

Another  attitude  toward  military  training  which  is  often  met 
with  is  the  feeling  that  such  training,  where  universally  carried 
out,  is  likely  to  breed  a  wartime  spirit  and  to  tempt  a  nation  to 
use  this  power  unjustifiably.  Those  who  hold  this  belief  will 
point  to  Germany,  stating  that  she  had  developed  the  most  highly 
systematized  method  of  universal  military  training  known  to  the 
world,  a  system  which,  in  the  end,  brought  her  to  grief.  They 
missed  the  point,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  system,  but  those 
that  administered  it.  The  political  destinies  of  Germany  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  military  caste,  a  condition  which  is  impossible  in 
this  country  and  rendered  doubly  so  when  the  future  officers  of 
our  army  are  drawn  from  college  men  irrespective  of  birth,  race, 
or  creed. 

The  average  surgeon  dreads  an  operation  when  he  is  to  be  the 
patient  because  he  thoroughly  understands  the  dangers  involved. 
The  trained  military  man  who  is  a  student  of  military  history 
hates  the  thought  of  war  because  he  knows  the  suffering,  the  sor- 
row, and  the  loss  that  it  means.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  history 
has  shov»n  him  that  certain  wars  have  justified  themselves  in  the 
results  they  have  accomplished  for  coming  generations.  It  is 
sincerely  felt  that  military  training  in  our  country  will  do  two 
things.  It  will  instil  in  the  hearts  of  our  manhood  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  a  nation's  entering  war;  it  will  make  them 
look  with  horror  upon  the  thought  of  any  war  of  aggression  or 
conquest;  it  will  go  far  to  offset  that  spirit  of  jingoism  which, 
aroused  by  inflammatory^  speeches,  martial  music,  and  flying  colors, 
has  on  many  occasions  thrown  a  nation  unjustifiably  into  war. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  military  training  will  teach  a  man  that 
there  are  times  when,  after  studying  the  principles  involved  or 
the  future  of  his  countr)'  or  of  civilization  in  general,  he  must  be 
ready  to  fight. 

To  the  student  of  military  history  it  is  particularly  distressing 
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to  be  met  on  every  side  with  the  objection  that  there  is  probably 
no  more  need  for  preparedness,  as  the  world  is  tired  of  war  and 
the  League  of  Nations  will  make  war  impossible.  Building  regu- 
lations and  fire  safeguards  are  admirable  institutions,  and  so  is 
the  League  of  Nations;  but  because  a  town  has  building  safe- 
guards the  merchants  in  that  town  do  not  fail  to  take  out  fire  in- 
surance. And  so  this  country,  believing  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  hoping  sincerely  that  there  will  be  no  more  world  conflagra- 
tions, must  still  insure  itself  against  disaster  by  the  maintenance 
of  her  military  and  naval  forces. 

If  preparation  for  war  were  alone  the  incentive  for  military 
training,  it  could  hardly  justify  itself  to  a  peace-loving  people. 
But  the  value  of  this  training  to  the  individual  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Who  is  there  who  has  not  seen  within  the  last  two 
years  pale,  stoop-shouldered  young  men  enter  the  Army  and  return 
physically  benefited  and  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and 
purpose?  The  physical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  military  train- 
ing are  known  to  all.  But  now  let  us  see  why  it  should  be  of  value 
to  the  college  man  when  he  enters  business,  the  industrial  world, 
or  professional  life.  There  can  be  no  question  that  with  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  crying  for  our  goods,  and  with  raw  materials 
available,  the  great  problem  that  confronts  the  manufacturer  and 
the  business  man  for  the  next  generation  is  the  successful  handling 
of  labor.  Military  training  in  our  colleges  will  go  far  toward 
giving  that  element  of  our  young  manhood  who  some  day  will  be 
the  employers  of  labor  an  insight  into  those  means  of  organiza- 
tion, cooperation,  and  teamwork  that  are  as  essential  to  business 
as  they  are  in  the  Army.  The  old  idea  that  to  be  a  good  army 
officer  one  must  be  a  martinet  and  a  slave-driver  has  passed  out  of 
fashion.  The  watchword  of  the  Army  to-day  is  teamwork.  Like 
the  captain  of  a  football  team,  the  company  officer  to-day  strives 
to  make  every  man  in  his  company  thoroughly  understand  the  goal 
towards  which  he  is  working  and  the  methods  by  which  he  hopes 
to  reach  that  goal,  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every  man  as  much 
responsibility  and  pride  in  the  achievements  as  that  man  can 
shoulder.  Is  not  this  the  cooperation  of  thought  and  purpose  that 
labor  in  this  country  will  demand  and  get  within  the  next  ten 
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years?  Is  It  not  the  general  method  already  in  force  in  several 
of  the  most  happily  administered  manufacturing  concerns? 

What  else  is  there  in  military  training  which  will  be  of  value  to 
the  future  employer  of  labor?  It  has  certainly  given  him  a  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  hygiene  in  its  relation  to  efficiency.  It 
has  taught  him  that  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man  are  essential 
to  proper  working  conditions.  It  has  taught  him  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  food  that  men  eat.  It  has  given  him  an  insight  into 
the  human  side  of  life  that  will  take  his  thoughts  beyond  the  fac- 
tory and  into  the  home.  He  has  been  taught  by  experience  that 
men  work  better  when  they  play  more.  He  has  seen  the  value  of 
social  clubs  and  athletics  in  order  to  develop  that  esprit  de  corps 
without  which  a  great  business  or  an  army  is  helpless. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  military  training  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employee.  He  has  learned  to  take  care  of  his  body,  to  appre- 
ciate clean  surroundings,  to  have  a  respect  for  authority  and  a 
spirit  of  loyalty.  The  seed  of  ambition  has  surely  been  devel- 
oped, for  in  no  place  is  efficiency  and  conscientious  endeavor  so 
quickly  rewarded  as  in  the  Army.  In  many  cases  the  young  man 
of  foreign  extraction  receives  his  first  real  instruction  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  general  effect  of  that  instruction  in 
building  up  an  appreciation  of  constituted  authority  and  a  respect 
for  law  and  order  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the  headlines  of  our  daily 
papers:  "Police  with  Aid  of  Discharged  Soldiers  Quell  Riots  in 
Bayonne.  .  .  .  Discharged  Soldiers  Aid  in  Suppressing  Seattle 
Riots." 

Military  training  should  unquestionably  have  a  valuable  influ- 
ence in  developing  character  and  broadening  the  viewpoint  of  the 
college  man.  Athletics,  dramatics,  debating,  and  other  campus 
activities  are  all  recognized  as  valuable  aids  in  rounding  out  the 
student.  Their  weakness,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  tak- 
ing up  these  activities  are  very  often  solely  with  men  of  kindred 
taste  and  spirit.  The  result  Is  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  the 
student  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to  athletics  has 
seldom  been  thrown  Into  intimate  contact  with  those  whose  abili- 
ties and  taste  lie  along  widely  different  lines.  His  ideals  and 
whole  viewpoint  of  life  have  been  too  largely  influenced  by  one 
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type  of  man.  The  same  can  be  said  of  those  who  went  in  solely 
for  debating,  dramatics,  or  press  work.  Military  training  offers 
a  means  by  which  every  type  of  man  is  thrown  into  the  most  inti- 
mate contact.  The  athlete  and  the  bookworm,  the  wealthy  man 
and  the  poor  man,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  all  must  rub  shoulders 
with  the  same  intimacy  that  they  must  have  in  after  life.  Let  us 
take  the  practise  march.  The  football  player  sees  the  man  that 
he  has  regarded  as  a  weakling  trudging  along  with  blisters  on  his 
feet,  but  keeping  everyone  happy  with  his  spirit  and  wit,  and  he 
gets  a  new  insight  into  life  and  realizes  that  fortitude  and  courage 
are  qualities  that  can  belong  to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong. 

How  is  military  training  to  be  carried  out  successfully  in  our 
colleges?  Dean  Hawkes  of  Columbia  College  has  answered  this 
question  in  a  few  words  which  are  very  much  to  the  point.  He 
says:  *'  By  establishing  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  of  funda- 
mental military  value,  yet  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education."  In  certain  of  our  state  colleges  it  may 
be  thoroughly  feasible  to  break  into  the  schedule  of  studies  during 
the  academic  year  with  drills  and  parades;  but  in  many  of  our 
great  universities,  where  the  students  commute  and  where  space 
is  limited,  such  practise  drill  is  nearly  impossible  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  But  this  actual  drill  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  offi- 
cer's education.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  by  intensive 
training  of  three  months'  duration  a  creditably  drilled  soldier  can 
be  turned  out.  Such  practical  training  for  the  college  man  can 
be  secured  by  attendance  at  summer  camps  which  will  be  of  no 
expense  to  him,  and  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  save  almost  as 
much  as  if  he  had  worked  during  the  summer.  The  important 
part  of  the  reserve  officer's  education  will  be  derived  in  the  class 
room,  where  he  must  be  grounded  in  the  subjects  of  map-reading, 
geology,  elementary  engineering,  hygiene,  military  and  interna- 
tional law,  military  history,  physics  as  it  applies  to  gunnery,  and 
the  chemistry  of  explosives,  etc.  Surely  all  these  subjects,  which 
are  of  military  value,  are  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  it  is  feasible  that  an  Army 
officer  should  be  detailed  at  an  institution  to  teach  all  the  above 
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subjects.  Except  for  those  of  purely  military  interest,  this  work 
can  be  done  far  more  ably  by  men  who  have  made  it  a  life  study 
and  have  given  years  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Army  officer 
who  is  detailed  at  the  educational  institution  should  try  to  inter- 
est the  different  departments  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  handle  these  subjects  themselves  for  those  students  taking 
military  training.  He  should  act  only  as  a  coordinating  officer, 
who  will  see  that  the  general  requirements  of  the  military  educa- 
tion are  obtained  by  the  individual  in  the  particular  way  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  university  at  which  he  is 
stationed. 

The  development  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  unit  of  the  General  Staff,  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Special  Education  and  Training.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  specially  qualified  officers  representing  all  branches 
of  our  military  service.  Practically  all  of  them  have  had  long 
experience  at  either  universities  or  service  schools  and  are  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  and  problems  that  con- 
front any  educational  institution  In  its  attempt  to  coordinate  mili- 
tary instruction  with  the  regular  academic  curriculum.  They  are 
developing  a  general  system  of  training  whereby  the  student  will 
receive  Instruction  while  at  college  to  fit  him  for  that  branch  of 
the  Army  most  closely  allied  to  the  profession  that  he  intends  to 
follow.  Courses  for  the  infantry  officer  will  be  offered  for  those 
students  who  are  not  specializing.  The  mechanical  engineer  will 
be  trained  as  an  ordnance  officer;  the  civil  or  mining  engineer  as 
a  heavy  artillery  or  engineering  officer;  the  electrical  engineer 
fitted  to  enter  the  Signal  Corps;  the  chemical  engineer  receive 
instruction  that  would  fit  him  for  the  chemical  warfare  service. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  men  specializing  in  transportation 
and  business  courses  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  reserve 
commissions  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  while  our  law  schools 
will  furnish  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
or  Adjutant  General's  Department. 

Over  three  hundred  colleges  have  already  commenced  to  fit  stu- 
dents to  act  as  reserve  officers,  and  every  day  indicates  that  our 
educational  institutions  have  begun  to  accept  this  new  responsi- 
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bility  in  a  way  that  will  insure  success.  In  Columbia  College 
proper  an  infantry  unit  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  has  been 
formed.  The  majority  of  these  men  were  in  the  freshman  class, 
and  next  fall  should  see  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bat- 
talion. Courses  were  offered  in  map-reading,  military  geology, 
military  history,  the  elements  of  gunnery,  and  military  funda- 
mentals. The  course  in  map-reading  given  by  Professor  Morris 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  has  been  conceded  by  every  Army 
officer  that  has  visited  Columbia  in  an  official  capacity  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind  given  in  any  service  school  and  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  Army  officers  on  duty  at  Columbia  to  maintain  their 
own  courses  to  the  same  degree  of  efficiency. 

Along  educational  lines  Columbia  University  is  the  guiding 
spirit  of  a  great  city,  a  city  which  more  quickly  than  any  other 
reflects  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  which  sends  to  her  many  stu- 
dents of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  Columbia  by  taking  her 
place  as  a  leader  among  those  universities  which  are  giving  their 
whole-hearted  support  to  military  training  in  this  country  is  doing 
work  which  is  both  advantageous  to  the  individual  student  and  of 
value  to  the  nation. 

Allen  R.  Edwards, 

Lt.  Col.  C.  A. 


The  Rationale  of  Bolshevism 
I 

One  of  the  most  constant  characteristics  of  revolutionary  psy- 
chology is  a  paradoxical  show  of  reverence  for  an  epoch  of  the 
past.  Disguise  of  revolutionary  efforts  under  the  mask  of  resto- 
ration, and  respect  for  revolutionary  precedent — these  two  most 
usual  aspects  of  revolutionist  legitimism  were  noticed  by  Karl 
Marx  in  his  Eighteenth  Brumaire. 

The  tradition  of  all  past  generations  weighs  like  a  nightmare  upon  the 
brain  of  the  living.  At  the  very  time  when  men  seem  engaged  in  revolu- 
tionizing things  and  themselves,  in  creating  what  never  was  before,  at  such 
very  epochs  of  revolutionary  crises  do  they  anxiously  conjure  up  into  their 
service  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  borrow  their  names,  their  battle  cries,  and 
their  costumes  to  enact  a  new  historical  scene  in  time-honored  disguise  and 
with  borrowed  language.  Thus  did  Luther  masquerade  as  the  Apostle 
Paul;  thus  did  the  revolution  of  1789-1814  drape  itself  alternately  as 
Roman  Republic  and  as  Roman  Empire;  while  the  revolution  of  1848  knew 
not  what  better  to  do  than  to  parody  at  one  time  the  year  1789  and  at 
another  the  revolutionary  tradition  of  1793-95. 

That  revolutions  have  traditions  of  their  own  is  confirmed  in 
both  the  democratic  and  the  proletarian  stages  of  the  Russian 
revolution ;  and  the  latter  phase,  which  is  the  more  revolutionary, 
is  also  the  one  more  thoroughly  steeped  in  traditionalism.  For 
the  Russian  Bolshevists,  from  their  appearance  as  a  distinct 
group  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  have  been 
most  insistent  on  the  fact  that  they  upheld  no  new  doctrine 
save  conformist  Socialism.  And  it  is  not  one  of  the  slightest 
merits  of  Bolshevism  in  the  eyes  of  its  adherents  that  it  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  confer  on  the  Soviet  revolution,  on  which  it  has 
grafted  itself,  the  dignity  of  a  century  of  rev^olutionary  ancestry. 
The  very  official  name  of  the  Bolshevist  faction,  ^•iz.,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  and  is  intended  to  do,  the 
revolutionary  Commune  of   1792,  the  Communist  revolutionary 
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movement  of  1848-50,  and  the  Communalist  Insurrection  of 
1 87 1,  Is  in  Itself  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  un- 
swerving observance  of  a  traditional  role. 

Thus,  to  pursue  Marx's  simile  of  a  play,  the  scene  now  enacted 
In  Russia  (and  In  what  were  formerly  the  Teutonic  empires)  once 
more  represents  the  Fourth  Estate  wresting  from  the  Third  Its 
special  privileges,  with  the  principal  actor,  M.  Lenin,  playing  the 
role  which  In  previous  revolutions  was  assumed  by  Babeuf,  Blan- 
qul,  and  Marx.     Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Between  Babeuf's  C/«Z?  of  Equals  and  M..\.tn\n''s,  Central  Com- 
mittee lies  a  world  of  difference  and  a  century  of  history.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  an  unbroken  chain  of  revolutionary  tradi- 
tion links  the  conspiracy  of  1796  with  the  coup  d'etat  of  1917. 
From  Babeuf  to  Blanqui,  from  BlanquI  to  Marx,  from  the  latter 
to  M.  Lenin,  the  red  thread  of  the  Social  Revolution  runs  un- 
broken through  several  revolutionary  organizations.  In  the  light 
of  history  the  Soviet  Constitution  Is  In  part  a  revised  edition  of 
that  of  1793;  and  the  soclahst  Minimum  Program,  which  M. 
Lenin's  group  is  so  zealously  striving  to  fulfill  during  "  the  tem- 
porary dictatorship  of  the  proletarlac,"  has  its  origin  In  the  equali- 
zation scheme  of  Condorcet.  The  tactics  to  which  Revolutionary 
Socialism  proclaims  its  adherence  and  by  which  the  Communists 
won  the  favor  of  the  Soviets  are  those  of  the  "  Permanent  Revo- 
lution "  of  Blanqulst  fame,  an  emendation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Convention.  The  very  conception 
of  society  as  a  double  structure,  occupational  and  regional,  origi- 
nated under  direct  Babouvlst  and  Blanqulst  Influences.  An  out- 
come of  the  revolutionists'  age-long  habit  of  regarding  society  as 
an  enlarged  replica  of  the  revolutionary  organization,  the  social 
plan  which  Weitling  traced  in  1838  for  the  Federation  of  the  Just, 
is  one  of  several  which  resemble  the  Soviet  structure.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  these  and  other  intermediate  steps  in  the  his- 
tory of  Socialism  Militant  that  are  invoked  by  the  Communists  of 
to-day.  Two  critical  moments,  '48  and  '71,  overshadow  all 
others  in  the  revolutionary  tradition,  although  the  former  until 

^  K.  Marx  et  F.  Engels,  Le  Manifeste  Communiste.    Introduction   historique  et 
commentaire  par  Charles  Andler.     Paris,  1901,  pp.  27-29. 
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recently  has  been  more  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Communists 
because  it  first  proposed  and  solved  the  question  of  revolutionary 
tactics  and  formulated  its  aims.  Orthodox  Socialism  thus  pre- 
mises a  perpetuation  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  forties 
of  the  last  century.  Intellectually  it  still  dwells  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

Revolutionary  Communism  aims  to  consummate  the  work  of 
the  Great  French  Revolution.  Originating  as  a  three-cornered 
battle  between  nobility,  bourgeoisie,  and  proletariat,  the  social 
struggle  now  goes  on  between  a  part  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and 
the  proletariat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  bourgeoisie 
using  the  State  as  its  tool  on  the  other.  According  to  the  Com- 
munists, in  the  contest  for  the  capture  of  the  state  machine  the 
bourgeoisie  keeps  faith  with  its  proletarian  ally  only  so  long  as 
its  own  economic  privileges  are  not  endangered.  But  as  soon  as 
the  exploiting  class  is  about  to  realize  its  aspirations  it  turns 
counter-revolutionary  and  employs  the  State  against  its  former 
allies. 

The  tactics  of  the  Permanent  Revolution  are  designed  to  win 
for  the  proletariat  this  battle  for  political  power.  They  assume 
that  the  direct,  secret,  and  universal  ballot,  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment for  the  eradication  of  class  distinction,  cannot  be  established 
unless  protected  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  must 
last  as  long  as  the  counter-revolution  shows  strength.  Moreover, 
as  the  ready-made  bourgeois  state  machine  is  too  unwieldy  for 
proletarian  purposes,  it  must  be  "smashed"  upon  its  capture;  or, 
in  less  figurative  language,  the  revolutionary  organization  must 
take  the  place  of  the  old  regime.  As  the  Parisian  proletariat 
showed  in  1871,  the  Federated  Commune  of  Labor  must  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  bourgeois  society. 

All  this  may  seem  antiquated,  simplistic,  and  commonplace.  If 
so,  it  is  because  we  lose  sight  of  the  important  role  which  tradi- 
tional revolutionary  symbolism  of  necessity  plays  in  Conformist 
Socialism.  Projecting  the  light  of  the  Doctrine  into  the  darkness 
of  the  past  and  future,  the  revolutionary  traditionalist  perceives 
that  history  is  a  phasic  process  in  which  seemingly  peaceful  and 
openly  warlike  epochs  alternate  with  rhythmic  regularity.     The 
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leitmotif  of  history  is  class  struggle,  which  in  our  own  age  becomes 
acute  (strikes,  civil  and  national  wars  occur),  whenever  "the 
modern  forces  of  production  clash  with  the  forms  of  bourgeois 
production." 

The  tactics  of  Permanent  Revolution  are  made  to  fit  this  dogma 
of  Perpetual,  or  Evolutionary  Revolution.  During  periods  of 
seeming  truce  the  struggle  still  goes  on  under  the  guise  of  parlia- 
mentary activity.  But  during  crises,  during  epochs  of  partial  col- 
lapse of  the  capitalist  structure,  the  votaries  of  proletarian  dicta- 
torship will  make  use  of  the  methods  of  "  direct  action."  The 
specter  of  the  Red  Federated  Republic,  which  has  haunted  Europe 
ever  since  1792,  Is  then  conjured  up  Into  the  service  of  proletarian 
revolution. 

In  this  contest  for  political  power  the  Communists  are  one  with 
the  proletariat.  Knowing  that  the  freedom  of  humanity  as  a 
whole  is  bound  with  that  of  Its  most  oppressed  class,  they  "  do  not 
set  up  any  sectarian  principles  of  their  own  by  which  to  shape  and 
mould  the  proletarian  movement."  Like  all  the  other  prole- 
tarians', theirs  professes  to  be  a  program  of  retaliation,  whereby 
bourgeois  property  Is  In  turn  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  feudal  had 
been.  If  the  Communists  deem  themselves  fit  to  lead  their  fellow 
toilers,  it  Is  merely  because  "  they  have  over  the  great  proletarian 
mass  the  advantage  of  clearly  understanding  the  conditions,  the 
trend,  and  the  general  result  of  the  proletarian  movement." 

Since  the  material  civilization  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  moral 
welfare  depends  on  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  Communist 
believes  himself  the  only  progressive.  He  alone  fears  not  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  him.  Priding  himself  on  being  the 
only  experimentalist,  he  regards  his  political  endeavors  as  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  at  every  moment  which  of  the  two  phases  of 
evolutionary  revolution  Is  the  truer  one,  i.e.,  affords  the  more 
fruitful  course  of  action.     Says  Marx  In  his  Notes  on  Feuerbach: 

The  question  whether  objective  truth  corresponds  to  men's  ideas  is  not 
a  question  of  theory,  but  one  of  practise.  It  is  in  practise  that  man  must 
demonstrate  the  truth,  i.  e.,  the  reality  and  power,  the  "  this-sideness  "  of 
his  thought.  The  question  as  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of  an  idea  isolated 
from  practise  is  purely  a  scholastic  question. 
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The  only  observance  that  is  binding  on  the  Communist  is  the 
profession  of  orthodox  revolutionary  symbolism.  As  long  as  he 
adheres  to  it,  the  Revolutionist  is  at  liberty  to  choose  that  road  to 
the  millennium  which  experience  shows  to  be  the  most  practical. 
Every  compromise  is  countenanced  by  him  provided  it  is  done  in 
view  of  the  future  revolution.  He  may  advocate  the  calling  of 
a  democratic  Constituent  Assembly  if  it  serves  his  purpose,  or  if 
he  has  to;  but  he  will  also  brush  aside  its  decision  if  the  Revolu- 
tionary Commune  or  Soviet  is  best  suited  to  consolidate  the  tem- 
porary dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Just  as  the  Communist 
recognizes  no  ethics  apart  from  class  ethics,  he  knows  of  no  logic 
save  class  logic,  the  logic  of  expediency.  Scorning  the  laws  of 
discursive  reasoning,  his  symbolic  or  "  dialectic  "  thinking  embraces 
all  contradictories  in  its  "  revolutionary  completeness."  The 
governing  principle  of  this  logic  is  an  instrumental  one,  to  inflict 
the  utmost  possible  harm  upon  the  capitalist  regime.  Accord- 
ingly the  Communist  while  admitting,  for  example,  that  bettering 
the  material  lot  of  the  wage-earner  only  brings  him  increased 
misery,  will  nevertheless  vote  for  economic  reforms,  just  as  he  will 
vote  against  wars,  although  he  believes  that  wars  are  necessary 
and  from  a  revolutionary  point  of  view  desirable.  By  virtue  of 
this  method  of  logical  sabotage  Marx  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most modern  exponents  of  Pragmatism. 

The  advantages  of  this  anti-intellectuahst  "dialectic"  point  of 
view  are  obvious.  For  one  thing,  the  Communist  experiences  no 
theoretical  difficulties  where  the  average  mortal  is  beset  by  meta- 
physical perplexities.  Thus  the  great  dilemma  as  to  whether  eco- 
nomic equality  is  to  precede  political  equality,  or  conversely,  is 
cheerfully  ignored  by  him  in  an  appeal  to  activity  that  will  set  all 
doubts  at  naught.  Instead  of  conceiving  socialism  as  a  sequel  to 
democracy  the  Communist  takes  pride  in  commingling  the  two. 
And  he  likens  his  "scientific"  or  "dialectic"  procedure  to  that  of 
the  Darwinist  who,  in  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  does  not  Inquire  whether  survival  determines  fitness  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  fitness  precedes  survival.  The  Com- 
munist tries  to  live  reality  instead  of  thinking  It;  through  his  ex- 
perimental endeavors  (Marx's  umwalzende  Praxis)  he  does  not 
learn  truth,  but  rather  creates  it. 
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Dialectic  Socialism  presupposes  the  identity  of  reality  with  the 
inner  life  of  the  socialist;  the  socialist  movement  must  be  as  fluid 
and  varied  as  is  life  itself.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  this 
movement  is  the  very  embryo  of  future  society?  Varying  accord- 
ing to  countries  and  times,  the  Communist  movement  must  present 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  attitude  from  seeming  opportunism  to 
outright  insurrectionism.  All  tactics  are  legitimate,  provided  they 
are  not  rigid  and  correspond  to  a  particular  political  situation.  But 
without  reference  to  their  setting  all  varieties  of  formal  Socialism 
merge  into  the  higher  unity  of  Revolutionary  Symbolism.  "  On  a 
simple  view  of  the  subject  as  it  stands  stripped  of  every  relation  in 
all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  metaphysical  abstraction,"  Op- 
portunism or  Menshevism  is  indistinguishable  from  Revolutionary 
Communism  or  Bolshevism.  Mere  names  for  formal  Millenar- 
ianism,  they  become  real  entities  only  when  related  to  a  particular 
historic  context. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  Socialist's  is  an  attitude  of  sheer  intellectual 
contemplation,  the  profession  of  Dialectic  Symbolism  will  set  at 
rest  all  doubts  as  to  his  revolutionary  orthodoxy.  "  From  the  theo- 
retical point  of  view"  the  anti-Bolshevist  Kautsky  must  concede 
that  the  position  of  his  antagonists  is  correct.  But  when  a  prac- 
tical problem  divides  the  orthodox  camp,  reciprocal  accusations 
of  heresy  may  mask  differences  of  policy.  Just  as  undue  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  labor  may  by  the  ultra-orthodox  be  stig- 
matized as  Economism  or  Syndicalism,  so  undue  attention  to 
parliamentary  activity  may  at  a  given  moment  be  regarded  by 
an  orthodox  set  as  Opportunism  or  Revisionism.  And  by  the 
same  token  a  too  sanguine  expectation  of  revolutionary  possi- 
bilities may  be  branded  as  Blanquism  or  Anarchism. 

Only  this  and  nothing  more  is  at  the  basis  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween the  Russian  Bolshevists  and  Menshevists.  Indeed,  the  his- 
tory of  political  socialism  is  a  repetition  of  continuous  contests  of 
this  sort.  The  opposition  of  "  true  "  Socialism  to  Marxian  in  the 
Forties,  the  breach  between  the  founders  of  Communism  and  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Alliance  in  1850,  and  that 
between  Latin  and  German  Socialism  in  the  two  Internationals,  are 
but  a  few  instances  in  the  seventy  years'  struggle  culminating  in 
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the  split  between  the  two  wings  of  the  International  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  Party.  In  every  case  the  dispute  is  due  to  the 
tendency  of  each  group  to  look  upon  its  own  activity  as  alone 
"revolutionary,"  i.e.,  bringing  about  a  radical  and  speedy  trans- 
formation of  the  social  order,  and  also  to  subordinate  the  interests 
of  others  to  its  own.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  true  Com- 
munist this  ever-arising  dispute  between  two  camps  that  accuse 
each  other  of  having  substituted  "  revolutionary  phrases  for  evolu- 
tionary revolution"  and  "eclecticism  for  dialectic"  is  futile  as 
long  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  Is  not  sought  in  prac- 
tical activity, 

.  .  .  until  finally  that  situation  is  created  which  renders  all  retreat  im- 
possible and  the  conditions  themselves  cry  out:  Hie  Rhodus,  hie  salta! 

Such  Is  the  situation  created  by  the  revolutionary  Russian  pro- 
letariat, and  judged  by  the  Communist  standards  of  daring  and 
orthodoxy,  Its  Bolshevist  leaders  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

II 

The  "  revolutionary  fullness  "  of  Traditional  Symbolism  leaves 
no  room  for  the  creative  process.  The  inner  life  of  Socialism 
shows  a  process  of  growth,  of  unfolding,  rather  than  Innovation, 
depending  on  political  circumstances.  But  while  the  form  of  So- 
cialism abides  in  the  minds  of  its  leaders,  the  proletariat  alone 
yields  force  and  substance  to  the  Communist  movement.  The  his- 
tory of  the  socialist  movement  in  Russia  is  a  continuous  demon- 
stration of  this  truism.  As  long  as  it  lacked  the  support  of  the 
masses,  the  socialist  Intelligentsia  had  little  to  show  beyond  a  mo- 
notonous chronicle  of  quarrels  without  issue  between  non-con lorm- 
Ists,  orthodox,  and  counter-orthodox.  Forgetting  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Dialectic  that  there  is  no  abstract  truth,  but 
that  truth  Is  always  concrete,^  some,  like  Plekhanov,  would  waste 
their  energies  In  raising  metaphysical  bubbles  that  would  burst  as 
soon  as  struck  by  the  wind  of  reality.  Others,  despising  the  hum- 
drum plodding  of  the  "  economist  "  and  not  resigned  to  await  pas- 
sively the  "  bourgeois  revolution  "  which  the  doctrine  of  economic 

2  N.  Lenin,  One  Step  Forward,  Two  Steps  Backward.     Geneva,  1904,  p.  164. 
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determinism  held  out  to  Russia,  would  succumb  to  the  fascinations 
of  insurrectionism. 

To  realize  the  influence  of  mass  movement  in  crystallizing  so- 
cialist thought,  clarifying  issues,  and  energizing  the  Communist 
devotees,  it  suffices  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  situation  about  1903, 
when  the  contention  between  Bolshevists  and  Menshevists  was 
just  beginning,  and  at  the  revolutionary  epochs  1905-06  and 
19 17-18.  As  the  irony  of  fate  willed  it,  the  split  between  the 
two  wings  was  occasioned  by  M.  Lenin's  contention  that  the  Intel- 
ligentsia must  initiate,  and  bear  the  brunt  of,  the  revolution.  In  a 
famous  essay  of  his,  entitled  What  is  to  be  Done,  he  deplored  the 
worklngmen's  attachment  to  trade-unionism,  contrasting  It  with 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Intellectuals.  Was  it  not  evi- 
dent that  "the  truly  revolutionary  class,"  the  only  "conscious" 
proletarian  group,  was  that  of  the  "professional  revolutionists"? 
If  so,  the  remedy  for  Russia's  ills  was  not  far  to  seek:  Let  "all  con- 
spiratorial functions  "  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  highly  cen- 
tralized Pan-Russian  organization  of  professional  revolutionists, 
who  would  galvanize  the  sluggish  proletarian  body  into  revolu- 
tionary activity!^ 

During  1903-04,  when  a  revolution  seemed  far  off,  M.  Lenin's 
attitude  was  Utopian.  The  only  practical  Issue  was  his  bid  for 
centralization;  and  over  it  the  party  split  into  a  Leninite  (Ma- 
jority, or  "Bolshevist")  group  as  against  the  Minority  (or 
"  Menshevlst "),  which  favored  a  more  democratic  party  organi- 
zation. Although  lurking  behind  the  question  of  policy  there 
was,  as  M.  Lenin  said,  the  perennial  division  between  "revolu- 
tionary or  orthodox  Social-Democracy  and  the  opportunist  (re- 
visionist, ministerialist,  reformist) ,"  one  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  affair  as  merely  a  tempest  In  the  socialist  teapot. 

Only  a  year  or  two  afterwards  ■  the  upheaval  of  1905  em- 
boldened M.  Lenin  to  outline  a  plan  of  revolutionary  action 
almost  as  radical  as  it  was  to  be  in  19 17.  At  the  rumbling  of 
the  revolution,  M.  Lenin,  like  the  true  Orthodox  that  he  was,  pro- 

5  N.  Lenin,  What  is  to  be  Done.  Stuttgart,  1902,  pp.  86-97,  etc.  Cf.  A.  N. 
Potresov,  Studies  on  the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  St.  Petersburg  [1906],  pp.  278  foil. 
M.  Liadov,  History  of  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Labor  Party.  St.  Petersburg, 
1906,  Vol.  II,  pp.  251-314. 
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ceeded  to  search  the  writings  of  Marx  for  the  guiding  light. 
After  a  study  of  Marx's  dicta  during  the  period  from  1848-51 
he  reached  the  following  conclusion : 

What  classes  may,  and  indeed  must,  in  Marx's  opinion,  realize  this  prob- 
lem, namely,  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  popular  self-government  and 
of  repelling  the  attack  of  the  counter-revolution?  Marx  speaks  of  the 
"people."  But  w^e  know  that  he  was  always  mercilessly  opposed  to  the 
petty  bourgeois  illusion  as  to  the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  absence  of  class 
struggle  within  the  people.  When  he  employed  the  word  "  people,"  Marx 
did  not  abolish  by  this  expression  the  diversity  of  classes,  but  included  only 
the  elements  capable  of  carry^ing  the  revolution  to  its  end.* 

In  those  years  of  sanguine  expectations  M.  Lenin  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  "revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  peasantry."  The  Bolshevist  resolution  on  the 
insurrection  which  was  presented  before  the  Unification  Confer- 
ence of  the  Russian  Social-Democrats  in  1906  dwells  with  charac- 
teristic concreteness  on  the  instruments  of  such  dictatorship : 

Councils  of  Workingmen's  Deputies  in  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other 
cities,  Councils  of  Soldiers'  Deputies  in  Vladivostok,  Krasnoiarsk,  etc., 
Railway  Workers'  Committees  in  Siberia  and  the  South,  Peasant  Commit- 
tees in  Novorosiisk  and  other  localities,  and  finally  elective  rural  organs  m 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

M.  Lenin's  revolutionary  plans  included  the  features  of  the  Per- 
manent Revolution  of  Marx  and  Engels  fame:  revolutionary  com- 
mittees, revolutionary  army,  proletarian  dictatorship  and  Con- 
stituent Assembly.^  He  did  not  anticipate  perhaps  so  "  success- 
ful"  a  revolution  as  was  to  be  that  of  1917,  but  he  strove  with 
might  and  main  to  improve  the  revolutionary  possibilities  evinced 
by  the  mass-movement  of  1905  in  the  fashion  prescribed  by  revo- 
lutionary tradition. 

The  Menshevists,  too,  reckoned  with  the  likelihood  of  another 
insurrection,  but  the  "  bourgeois  revolution  "  did  not  play  so  im- 
portant a  role  in  Menshevist  theory.     While  they  desired  to  utll- 

*  T1U0  Tactics  of  Social-Democracy  during  the  Democratic  Revolution.  Geneva, 
1905,  p.  102. 

5  N.  Lenin,  Report  on  the  Unification  Conference  of  the  Russian  Social-Democratic 
Labor  Party.     Moscow,  1906,  pp.  78-80  and  92-93. 
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ize  the  parliamentary  opportunities  brought  about  by  the  bourgeois 
revolution,  they  would  abide  the  Social  Revolution  until  after  an 
era  of  economic  and  political  preparation.  As  they  too  were 
addicted  to  revolutionary  phraseology,  the  dispute  hinged  on  the 
choice  of  "  revolutionary  tactics,"  and  the  Bolshevist  Lenin  could 
with  good  show  of  reason  refute  the  Menshevist  Plekhanov  by 
proving  that  greater  political  advantage  to  the  proletariat  could 
be  reaped  in  a  revolt  than  by  participating  in  the  farcical  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Duma. 

As  in  1903,  so  after  the  first  Russian  Revolution,  the  difference 
of  attitude  was  disguised  by  charges  of  unorthodoxy.  The  ever- 
ready  accusation  of  anarchism,  which  had  been  bandied  by  the  Bol- 
shevists when  their  antagonists  fought  shy  of  centralization,  was 
now  resorted  to  by  the  Menshevists,  to  whom  M.  Lenin's  insist- 
ence on  the  utilization  of  revolutionary  opportunities  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  appeal  to  violence.  To  a  "  bourgeois  "  the  discus- 
sion between  the  two  leaders  may  seem  trifling,  but  to  the  sectarian 
of  dialectic  Monism  such  lucubrations  as  the  following  have  trans- 
cendent importance. 

To  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  socialist  [said  Plekhanov]  there  must 
correspond  revolutionary  means.  While  it  would  be  Utopian  to  reject  for- 
cible means  on  principle,  the  real  revolutionary  means  are  those  which 
succeed  in  strengthening  future  society.  Inasmuch  as  it  prepares  the  future 
economic  order  by  provoking  a  reaction  against  itself,  Capitalism  is  only 
unconsciously  revolutionary.  Consciously,  Capitalism  is  conservative.  State 
Socialism,  too,  is  conservative  because  it  tries  to  abolish  class  antagonism. 
The  real  revolutionary  force  is  the  proletarian's  class-consciousness;  the 
deeper  its  class-consciousness,  the  smaller  the  likelihood  of  the  present  order 
of  things  enduring. 

From  the  ultra-orthodox  standpoint  this  admission  amounts  to 
"  utopianism."     Said  Lenin,  citing  Dialectic  for  his  purpose: 

The  Menshevists  .  .  .  follow  only  the  first  half  of  Hegel's  famous  say- 
ing: "Everything  real  is  rational,  everything  rational  is  real."  The  Duma 
is  real.  This  means,  they  say,  that  it  is  rational  and  let  it  go  at  that.  To 
which  we  answer:  The  struggle  outside  of  the  Duma  Is  "rational."     It 

8  Condensed  from  G.  Plekhanov,  Concerning  Revolutionary  Tactics;  Force  and 
Violence,  (passim). 
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inevitably  follows  from  the  general  contemporary  situation.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  "  real,"  although  at  the  present  moment  it  is  suppressed.  We 
ought  not  to  be  slavish  followers  of  the  moment;  that  would  be  oppor- 
tunism. We  must  consider  the  deeper  causes  of  events  and  the  more  re- 
mote consequences  of  our  tactics.'' 

As  the  Tsarist  reaction  set  in,  the  Menshevists  became  more  and 
more  resigned  to  a  long  era  of  capitalistic  development,  while  for 
the  dwindling  number  of  Bolshevists  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  spin  the  yarn  of  dialectic  ideology.  Then  came  the  Great  War 
and  In  Its  wake  the  Revolution.  Not  only  did  the  masses  in  re- 
volt brush  away  the  fabric  of  the  old  regime,  but  even  fathered 
upon  the  leaders  of  traditional  Socialism  a  plan  of  reconstruction. 
From  the  triumphant  proletariat  orthodox  Socialism  relearned 
thoroughly  the  lesson  of  1871  and  1905,  that  to  win  the  masses 
it  must  yield  to  their  anarcho-syndicalist  aspirations.  By  identi- 
fying the  spontaneous  Soviet  with  the  traditional  Federated  Labor 
and  Peasant  Commune  the  Bolshevists  were  able  to  ride  the  crest 
of  the  revolutionary  wave  without  sacrificing  in  the  least  their 
orthodoxy.  The  Soviet  or  Commune  was  hereafter  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Communists'  everyday  symbolism.^ 

The  great  Russian  Revolution  of  19 17  offered  an  opportunity 
for  social  experiment  after  the  Communist's  own  heart.  This 
social  upheaval,  surpassing  In  thoroughness  that  of  1789,  was 
marked  from  his  point  of  view  by  the  successive  downfall  of  the 
agrarians,  industrials,  and  petty  bourgeoisie,  and  the  advent  of 
the  proletariat,  organized  more  thoroughly  than  In  the  previous 
revolution.  The  principles  which  animated  the  huge,  writhing 
Russian  mass  were  of  classical  simplicity: 

7  From  Lenin's  Report  .  .  . ,  quoted  above,  p.  32. 

8  On  the  role  of  the  Commune  in  socialist  tradition  may  be  consulted  Enthilllungen 
iiber  den  Kommunisten-Prozess  zu  Koln,  p.  82,  note;  Marx,  The  Paris  Commune, 
chapter  III  (which  was  imitated  in  Trotski's  panegyric  of  the  first)  Petrograd 
Soviet)  ;  and  Lenin,  The  State  and  Revolution,  chapter  IIL  Needless  to  say,  the 
Marxians  have  never  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the  Commune,  which  they 
regard  as  a  revolutionary  political  organization  designed  to  carry  out  revolutionary 
decrees.  The  Proudhonian  and  Bakunist  theory  of  the  Commune  has  not  been  to  the 
liking  of  orthodox  Socialists  who  look  askance  at  Syndicalism  and  federalism.  In 
1905  Lenin  was  against  the  Revolutionary  Commune,  which  he  regarded  as  an  empty 
phrase   [Tzvo  Tactics,  pp.  54  foil.)- 
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Sow  seed — but  let  no  tyrant  reap ; 
Find  wealth — let  no  impostor  heap ; 
Weave  robes — let  not  the  idle  wear ; 
Forge  arms — in  your  defense  to  bear. 

Needless  to  say,  the  masses  could  not  grasp  the  theoretical  dif- 
ferences of  the  various  socialist  and  semi-socialist  parties  that 
appealed  to  them  for  support.  In  the  feverishness  of  millennarlan 
expectation  these  differences  were  obliterated  even  In  the  minds 
of  political  leaders.  But  while  the  Menshevlsts  wished  to  arrest 
the  Revolution  in  its  course,  the  Bolshevists,  more  sanguine  and 
less  scrupulous,  were  willing  to  follow  whither  the  revolutionary 
mob  would  lead.  Skillfully  following  the  tactics  of  Permanent 
Revolution,^  the  Bolshevists,  though  few  and  late  comers  in  the 
Revolution,  outbid  their  fellow  revolutionists  and  won  with  their 
promise  of  land,  bread,  peace,  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  "  all 
power  to  the  Soviets."  The  Bolshevists  remained  true  to  the 
principle  of  proletarian  dictatorship  In  abolishing  the  Constituent 
Assembly  when,  from  their  point  cf  view,  it  seemed  counter- 
revolutionary (i.e.,  Menshevist  and  Social-Revolutionist).  In 
justification  of  this  act  M.  Trotski  declares  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  suppressed  the  Assembly  anyway,  but  his  theoretical  reasons 
are  better  from  the  Communistic  point  of  view : 

As  Marxists,  we  have  never  been  idol-worshippers  of  formal  democracy. 
In  a  society  of  classes,  democratic  institutions  not  only  do  not  eliminate 
class  struggle,  but  also  give  to  class  interests  an  utterly  imperfect  expression. 
The  propertied  classes  always  have  at  their  disposal  tens  and  hundreds  of 
means  for  falsifying,  subverting,  and  violating  the  will  of  the  toilers.  And 
democratic  institutions  become  a  still  less  perfect  medium  for  the  expression 
of  the  class  struggle  under  revolutionary  circumstances.  Marx  called  revo- 
lutions "  the  locomotives  of  history."  Owing  to  the  open  and  direct  strug- 
gle for  power,  the  working  people  acquire  much  political  experience  in  a 
short  time  and  pass  rapidly  from  one  stage  to  the  next  in  their  development. 

*  The  plan  of  the  Bolshevist  political  campaign  was  outlined  in  detail  almost 
seventy  years  in  advance  by  Marx  and  Engels  (Letter  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
the  Communist  Alliance,  March,  1850,  in  Enthiillungen  iiber  den  Kommunisten 
Prozess,  pp.  75-83).  Some  of  the  most  effective  slogans  of  the  Bolshevist  campaign, 
e.g.,  that  officers'  pay  should  not  exceed  that  of  workingmen,  were  suggested  to  Lenin 
by  the  third  section  of  Marx's  Paris  Commune. 
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The  ponderous  machinery  of  democratic  institutions  lags  behind  this  evolu- 
tion all  the  more,  the  bigger  the  country  and  the  less  perfect  its  technical 
apparatus.  .  .  . 

[Kautski]  tries  to  prove  that  for  the  working  class  it  is  always  expedient, 
in  the  long  run,  to  preserve  the  essential  elements  of  the  democratic  order. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  as  a  general  rule.  But  Kautsky  has  reduced  this 
historical  truth  to  professorial  banality.  If,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  proletariat  to  introduce  its  class  struggle  and  even  its  dic- 
tatorship, through  the  channels  of  democratic  institutions,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  history  always  affords  it  the  opportunity  for  attaining  this  happy 
consummation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Marxian  theory  to  warrant  the 
deduction  that  history  always  creates  such  conditions  as  are  most  "  favor- 
able "  to  the  proletariat.^" 

"The  real  kernel  of  the  Class  revolution"  had  indeed  "come 
into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  its  democratic  shell."  And  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  when  political  organization  accord- 
ing to  Communism  is  by  Its  very  nature  an  Instrument  of  oppres- 
sion of  one  class  by  another?  Even  the  Bolshevist  state  Is 
oppressive;  yet  over  a  Capitalist  state,  no  matter  how  "demo- 
cratic," the  Communist  state  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  tem- 
porarily oppressive.  For  once  the  counter-revolution  Is  quelled, 
the  Socialist  state  has  no  raison  d'etre,  and  an  era  of  pure  and 
absolute  democracy,  all  the  more  desirable  because  not  founded 
on  coercive  law,  would  ensue. 

Through  Anarchism  to  Communism  Is  the  gospel  preached  by 
M.  LenIn  two  or  three  months  before  the  Social  Revolution.^ ^ 
It  represents  the  constructive  side  of  militant  Socialism.  After 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  state  machine,  the  proletariat 
must  replace  It  by  one  of  Its  own  making,  the  Commune  or  Soviet. 
In  the  process  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  regime  the 
Commune  will  lose  Its  political  character  as  the  counter-revolution 
wanes,  but  It  will  also  undergo  an  economic  transformation.  The 
Collectivlst  stage,  far  from  being  the  terminus  of  social  progress, 
Is  to  give  way  to  a  "higher  phase  of  Communism."  Orthodox 
to  the  last,  M.  Lenin  points  out  that  In  his  Impassioned  criticism 

i*^L.  Trotzky,  From  October  to  Brest-Litovsk,  authorized  translation,  New  York, 
I9i9>  PP-  80  and  8i. 

^^  The  State  and  Revolution,  New  York  Russian  edition,  1919.  A  translation  was 
begun  in   The  Class  Struggle  for  February,   1919. 
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of  the  Gotha  Program,  Marx,  rejecting  the  formula  "  To  the 
laborer  all  the  fruit  of  his  toil,"  had  spoken  of  a  Communist  so- 
ciety in  which  rewards  would  be  governed  by  the  principle  "  From 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  according  to  his  needs. "^^ 
The  higher  stage  of  society  of  which  M.  Lenin  is  the  apostle  will 
be  so  perfected  as  to  provide  abundantly  for  the  wants  of  all, 
despite  the  reduction  of  working  hours.  At  the  same  time  the 
political  state  will  "die  out";  but  as  the  disappearance  of  class 
differences  Is  a  prerequisite  to  Its  death,  this  doctrine  is  not  sheer 
Anarchism. 

What  will  happen  after  the  economic  transformation  and  the 
loss  of  political  structure  to  society  M.  Lenin  does  not  explain. 
Yet  to  one  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  Communism  the  answer 
Is  obvious.  Under  "  bourgeois  anarchism  "  selfish  combinations 
of  greed  might  arise  anew  and  put  an  end  to  the  anarchist  Utopia; 
but  not  under  Communism,  which  teaches  that  Utopia  Is  attain- 
able If  enforced  by  revolutionary  means.^^  M.  Lenin  might  even 
appeal  to  Fourier's  theory  of  "  serial "  education  of  the  Instincts. 
There  Is,  In  fact,  no  commonplace  In  the  political  philosophy  of 
the  first  four  decades  of  the  last  century  but  finds  its  way  Into  the 
Bolshevist  statute-book. 

As  may  be  surmised,  M.  Lenin  has  kept  faith  with  Communism 
since  his  party  came  into  power.  Like  the  theoreticians  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bolshevist  leader  Insists 
on  the  necessity  for  a  strict  control  of  labor  production  if  the 
"higher  phase  of  Communism"  is  to  become  a  reality.  Nothing 
Is  more  orthodox  than  his  attitude  toward  the  labor  question.  His 
Is  the  plan  of  social  engineering  devised  by  the  generation  of 
"Utopians,"  Fourierist  and  Salnt-Simonian,  and  piously  treasured 
by  bureaucratic  socialism:  intensive  production  and  perfect  man- 
agement. As  to  how  these  may  be  secured.  Premier  Lenin's 
address  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  in  March,  19 18,  is  very  ex- 
pliclt.^^     He  finds  It  necessary  to  supplement  the  liberty  of  the 

12  T/ie  State  and  Revolution,  pp.  36  foil.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Mr. 
Lenin's  millennarianism,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  the  capitalist  State,  has  paved 
the  way  to  reconciliation  with  the  Social-Revolutionists. 

^3  G.  Plekhanov,  Concerning  Revolutionary  Tactics;  Force  and  Violence,  p.  5. 

1*  The  Soviets  at  JVork,  fourth  edition,  New  York,   1918.     (English  translation.) 
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worker  when  not  employed  "with  iron  discipline  during  work, 
with  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  one  person,  the  Soviet 
Director,  during  work."  A  decree  granting  "dictatorial  (or 
'unlimited')  power"  to  railway  directors  had  been  objected  to  by 
"the  conscious  (and  mostly,  probably,  unconscious)  representa- 
tives of  petty  bourgeois  dissoluteness,"  as  a  "  defection  from  the 
principles  of  board  administration,  from  the  democratic  and  other 
principles  of  the  Soviet  rule."  This  was  wrong,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, in  the  very  interest  of  Socialism,  "  demands  the  absolute  sub- 
mission of  the  masses  to  the  single  will  of  those  who  direct  the 
labor  process." 

The  last  word  of  Capitalism  in  this  respect,  the  Taylor  system — as  well 
as  all  the  progressive  measures  of  Capitalism — combine  the  refined  cruelty 
of  bourgeois  exploitation  and  a  number  of  most  valuable  scientific  attain- 
ments in  the  analysis  of  mechanical  motions  during  work.  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
Republic  must  .  .  .  introduce  in  Russia  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
Taylor  system  and  its  system.atic  trial  and  adaptation. 

Despite  the  adoption  of  the  Taylor  system,  or  rather  because 
of  it,  M.  Lenin's  view  again  does  not  fail  of  orthodoxy.  As 
official  Socialism  maintains  that  the  present  forces  of  production 
are  to  be  retained  in  future  society,  it  holds  out  no  promise  of 
reforms  within  the  factory  walls  save  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  working  hours,  contingent  on  the  increase  of  output  and  per- 
fection of  mechanical  devices.  To  the  "bourgeois  anarchist" 
who  may  sneeringly  inquire  how  long  the  rev^olutionary  masses 
could  endure  the  Taylor  system,  the  Communist  can  reply  with 
M.  Lenin  that  obligatory  labor  may  be  introduced  at  first  for  the 
rich  {ibid.,  p.  19).  The  true  answer,  however,  is  that  this  dicta- 
torship over  labor  will  be  but  temporary.  Yet  no  mistake  should 
be  made  about  it.  The  concept  of  time  really  does  not  enter  Into 
the  question  at  all.  In  the  mlllennarian's  scheme  of  things  time 
plays  an  insignificant  role  and  even  the  idea  of  sequence  is  obscured 
by  the  Communist's  practise  of  commingling  the  stages  of  revo- 
lutionary symbolism.  The  harsher  form  of  labor  control  is  to 
last  only  during  the  period  of  proletarian  dictatorship,  i.e.,  until 
the  Communist  State  dies  out. 

In  promising  the  huge  proletarian  mass  that  "  democracy  will 
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also  pass  away  when  the  state  passes  away,"  inasmuch  as  *'  every 
government  is  //^popular  and  wwfree,"  M.  Lenin  means  to  discard 
political  democracy  alone.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable,  in 
view  of  his  orthodoxy  of  long-standing,  that  he  would  ever  coun- 
tenance anarchy  in  the  processes  of  production.  M.  Lenin  un- 
doubtedly professes  belief  in  a  regime  of  industrial  "  democracy," 
not  merely  as  a  concession  to  the  "super-revolutionist"  "repre- 
sentatives of  bourgeois  dissoluteness,"  but  on  principle  or,  as  the 
Dialectic  Pickwickian  might  say,  in  a  symbolic  sense. 

Now,  as  fifteen  years  ago,  M.  Lenin  could  say  that  his  is  not  the 
democracy  of  Jaures  and  the  Opportunists;  and  if  he  had  not 
broken  with  Kautsky,  he  might  still  quote  him  to  the  effect  that 
"  democracy  is  not  absence  of  government,  is  not  anarchy,  but 
the  rule  of  the  masses,  under  its  mandatories,  as  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  government  in  which  the  so-called  servants  of  the 
people  are  in  reality  its  masters."^ "^  For  the  Communists  have 
always  maintained  that  the  majority  (or  proletariat)  has  the  right 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  minority,  and  consider  themselves  the 
spokesmen  of  that  majority.  They  might  concede  that  they  do 
not  always  represent  the  conscious  will  of  the  majority,  but  its  real 
will,  i.e.,  what  it  should  and  in  due  time  will  desire. 

The  Dialectic  canon  of  reality  enables  the  Bolshevist  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  time.     To  him  they  portend  the  Red  Republic. 

We  are  counting  on  the  inevitability  of  the  international  revolution. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  v^^e  count  upon  its  coming  at  some  definite, 
nearby  date.  We  have  experienced  two  great  revolutions  in  our  own 
country,  that  of  1905  and  that  of  1917;  and  we  know  that  revolutions  can 
come  neither  at  a  word  of  command  nor  according  to  prearranged  plans. 
We  know  that  circumstances  alone  have  pushed  us,  the  proletariat  of  Rus- 
sia, forvi^ard,  that  we  have  reached  this  new  stage  in  the  social  life  of  the 
world  not  because  of  our  superiority  but  because  of  the  peculiarly  reac- 
tionary character  of  Russia.^^ 

And  yet  to  judge  by  the  events  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  19 18 
— the  so-called  episode  of  Terror,  which  arose  out  of  the  fight 
between  Left  Social-Revolutionists  and  Right  Bolshevists — the 

15  N.  Lenin,  One  Step  Forivard  .  .  . ,  p.  154. 

18  N.  Lenin,  A  Letter  to  the  American  IForkingmen. 
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technic  of  dialectic  revolutionism  Is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
prevent  the  doctors  of  monism  from  disagreeing,  even  after  the 
Revolution.  For  In  spite  of  reciprocal  threats  of  massacre,  lead- 
ing to  occasional  executions  and  assassinations,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  factions  was  simply  a  family  quarrel,  as  they  both 
subscribed  to  the  same  political  and  economic  beliefs,  advocated 
the  same  tactical  principles,  and  regarded  one  another  as  true 
representatives  of  the  Industrial  and  peasant  proletariat.  In  em- 
bracing a  policy  of  terrorism  the  Left  Social-Revolutionist  Party 
did  not  aim  at  *'  overthrowing  the  Bolshevist  government,  nor  did 
it  desire  to  seize  governmental  power,  but  it  wished  to  create 
against  the  will  of  the  Bolshevists  a  political  atmosphere  that 
would  compel  them  to  change  their  political  orientation." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  fourth  Congress  of  Soviets  the  resolution  of  the  party 
of  Left  Social-Revolutionists  protesting  against  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
of  Brest  obtained  only  300  votes  as  against  700  in  favor  of  that  peace. 
Nevertheless  we  deemed  it  necessary,  without  breaking  with  the  Soviet  Re- 
public as  such,  to  submit  our  divergences  to  the  decision  of  the  masses,  while 
continuing  to  work  in  institutions  of  the  Republic  other  than  the  supreme 
government.  We  held  that  the  resolution  accepted  by  the  Congress  had 
been  dictated  not  by  a  careful  weighing  of  the  internal  and  international 
consequences  of  that  vote,  but  by  the  burning  desire  for  peace  and  tran- 
quility which  animated  the  peasant  and  soldier  masses  in  spite  of  class  motives 
and  revolutionary  duties.^'^ 

This  means  that  M.  Lenin  was  out-Lenined.  What  could  he 
oppose  but  force  to  the  terrorists  calling  for  the  universal  revolu- 
tion that  would  lend  objective  reality  to  the  fiction  of  the  Russian 
proletariat's  struggle  with  imperialist  capitalism  as  represented 
by  the  Central  and  Allied  Powers,  and  would  place  in  the  workers' 
hands  tangible  realities  instead  of  a  fictitious  communized  wealth 
(/.  cit.,  p.  15)  ?  Defeated,  the  Insurgents  accepted  the  verdict  of 
the  masses  and  reentered  the  revolutionary  fold;  but  it  remains 
possible  that,  as  It  dawns  upon  them  that  Russia  has  not  reached 
the  state  of  economic  ripeness  prerequisite  to  a  thoroughgoing 
socialization,  other  ultra-revolutionary  groups  might  demand  that 

1'' Parti  dcs  Socialistes  Revolutionnaires  de  Gauche  (Internationalistes).  La  Rus- 
sie  Socialiste;  evinements  de  juillet  T918.     Geneva,   1918,  p.  12. 
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all  the  wealth  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  be  pooled  together. 
Until  that  is  done,  they  might  say,  the  Social  Revolution  is  a  mere 
makeshift,  a  petty  bourgeois  revolution. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Lenin  seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
watchful  waiting  and  compromise.  But  Leninism  does  not  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Communism.  The  doctrine  which  seeks  to 
square  the  circle  of  political  philosophy  by  decreeing  that  to  be 
perfectly  free  and  happy  the  individual  must  live  in  an  omnipo- 
tent and  omnificent  government  and  that,  with  an  expert  as  a  dic- 
tator and  an  efficient  administrative  machine,  Common  Law  can  be 
made  to  register  the  decisions  of  Nature  and  Reason,  is  as  old  as 
mankind  and  as  persistent  as  the  abuses  which  it  sets  out  to  remedy. 
Until  the  European  and  American  democracies  shall  have  offered 
the  poverty  stricken  millions  the  pragmatic  proof  that  the  Third 
Estate  sincerely  desires  to  cooperate  with  the  Fourth,  a  part  of  the 
latter  will  obstinately  seek  salvation  in  a  doctrine  which,  while 
alluring  it  with  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  Permanent  Revolution, 
in  reality  condemns  It  to  permanent  ignorance  and  want. 

Feliciu  Vexler 

Bibliographical  Note. — The  motive  forces  of  militant  Social-Democracy,  its 
dynamist,  pragmatist  and  anti-intellectualist  leanings,  are  best  grasped  in  the  light 
of  Dialectic  as  expounded  by  Engels,  Dietzgen,  Plekhanov  and  Pannekoek.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  syndicalist  Marxians'  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  and  psychology  of  Revolutionism,  even  if  they  are  not  quite  free  from 
suspicion  of  unorthodoxy  because  of  their  leanings  toward  Bergsonism  and  Proud- 
honism.  There  is  great  affinity  between  the  dynamist  tendencies  of  the  Bolshevists 
and  those  of  the  Social-Revolutionists.  In  fact,  instead  of  excluding  each  other,  the 
"dialectic"   and  "synthetic"  varieties  of  monism   are  complementary. 

Although  he  has  written  a  volume  of  polemics  against  the  empirio-critical  Bol- 
shevist Bogdanov,  called  Materialism  and  empirio-criiicism  (Moscow,  1909),  Lenin 
does  not  relish  metaphysical  quibbles.  To  his  works  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this 
article  may  be  added  The  development  of  capitalism  in  Russia  (St.  Petersburg, 
1899)  >  After  tiuelve  years  {ib.,  1908)  ;  From  the  history  of  the  Social-Democratic 
agrarian  program,  articles  ivritten  between  igoi  and  igo6,  and  The  agrarian  pro- 
gram in  the  first  Russian  revolution,  igo5~lQ07  (both  at  Petrograd,  1917)  ;  and 
Imperialism  as  the  latest  stage  of  capitalism  (1917;  English  translation  in  the 
weekly  Revolutionary  Age).  Articles  on  the  present  Russian  revolution  and  the 
War  will  be  found  translated  in  the  periodicals  The  Neiv  International  and  The 
Class  Struggle,  and  in  the  volume  entitled  The  proletarian  revolution  in  Russia, 
edited  by  L.  C.  Fraina  (New  York,  1919).  These  contain  also  products  of  Trotski's 
pen.  Extracts  from  various  essays  by  Trotski  were  collected  and  translated  by  Dr. 
M.  J.  Olgin  under  the  title  Our  revolution   (New  York,  1918).     Trotski's  views  on 
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the  War  before  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat  may  be  gathered  from  The  Bolslieviki  and 
nvorld  peace  (New  York,  1918).  Other  Bolshevist  classics  are  Lenin,  Zinoviev  and 
Trotsky's  Krieg  und  Revolution;  Schriften  und  Aufsdtze  aus  der  Kriegszeit  (Zurich, 
1918)  and  Bukharin's  Program  of  the  Communists,  which  may  be  had  in  German 
(Berne,  1919).  The  Nation  has  published  a  volume  of  Decrees  and  Constitution  of 
Soviet  Russia.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1919  will  be  found 
in  The  Liberator  of  July,  1919,  pp.  28-35. 

The  revolutions  of  March  and  November  have  been  dealt  with  in  numerous  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodical  articles,  the  culling  of  which  depends  on  the  scope  of  the 
bibliographer.  The  following  books  reflect  all  sorts  of  political  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
but  are  sufficiently  candid,  accessible,  and  informative.  E.  H.  Wilcox,  Russia's  ruin 
(London,  1919)  ;  Robert  Wilton,  Russia's  agony  (New  York,  1918)  ;  Rene  Herval, 
Huit  mois  de  revolution  russe,  juin  igiy-janvier  igi8  (Paris,  1918)  ;  R.  E.  Crozier 
Long,  Russian  revolution  aspects  (New  York,  1919)  ;  Andre  Masson,  Histoire  com- 
plete de  la  revolution  russe  du  Jo  mars  au  17  novembre  1917  (Paris,  1918) ;  A.  J. 
Sack,  The  birth  of  the  Russian  democracy  (New  York,  1918)  ;  S.  Farbman,  Russia 
and  the  struggle  for  peace  (London,  1918)  ;  John  Pollock,  War  and  revolution  in 
Russia  (ib.,  1918)  ;  L  D.  Levine,  The  Russian  revolution  (New  York,  1917)  ;  E.  A. 
Ross,  Russia  in  upheaval  {ib.,  1918)  ;  Emile  Vandervelde,  Three  aspects  of  the 
Russian  revolution  (London,  1918)  ;  Etienne  Antonelli,  La  russie  bolcheviste  (Paris, 
1919;  3d  edition);  H.  V.  Keeling,  Bolshevism  (London,  1919)  ;  and  C.  E.  Russell, 
Unchained  Russia  (New  York,  1918).  La  premiere  annee  de  la  revolution  russe, 
edited  by  V.  Viktorov-Toporov  (a  pro-Cadet  publication)  is  said  to  contain  many 
objective  data.  Mr.  John  Reed's  Ten  days  that  shook  the  ivorld  {ib.,  1918)  is  inval- 
uable for  its  rendering  of  revolutionary  atmosphere.  Ex-premier  Kerenski's  side  of 
the  Kornilov  affair  is  presented  in  The  prelude  to  Bolshevism  {ib.,  1918).  Little  has 
appeared  in  book  form  concerning  the  events  of  the  second  half  of  191 8  and  later, 
while  periodical  and  newspaper  articles  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  so-called 
episode  of  red  terror  is  dealt  with  in  the  Forthnightly  Review  of  1919,  pp.  507-22. 
A  British  White  Paper  {Russia,  No.  l)  was  issued  in  April,  1919. 

An  official  defense  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  is  that  of  Maxim  Litvinov,  The  Bol- 
shevist revolution,  its  rise  and  meaning  (London,  1918).  Other  apologetic  publica- 
tions are  The  Bolsheviks  and  the  Soviets  by  A.  R.  Williams  (New  York,  1919)  ;  The 
old  order  in  Europe  and  the  new  order  in  Russia  by  M.  P.  Price  {ib.,  1919)  ;  and 
the  JVeekly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  on  Soviet  Russia,  at  New  York, 
continued  as  Soviet  Russia  since  June  7,  1919  (with  a  bibliography  in  the  first  issue). 
The  Russian  Information  Bureau,  also  in  New  York,  issues  anti-Bolshevist  publica- 
tions such  as  Colonel  V.  L.  Lebedev's  The  Russian  democracy  in  its  struggle  against 
Bolshevist  tyranny  and  the  weekly  Struggling  Russia.  The  latter  has  a  French 
counterpart  in  La  Cause  Commune  of  Paris,  edited  by  Vladimir  Burtsev.  Mr.  John 
Spargo's  Bolshevism,  the  enemy  of  political  and  industrial  democracy  (New  York, 
1919),  though  presented  by  its  author  as  "a  deliberate  and  scientific  study,  not  an 
ex-parte  indictment,"  must  nevertheless  be  used  with  great  caution  because  of  its 
tendency  to  visit  all  the  sins  of  Social-Democracy  on  the  Bolshevists.  "  Bolshevik 
aims  and  Bolshevik  ideals  "  are  confronted  with  those  of  Democracy  in  The  Round 
Table  for  March,  1919  (pp.  261-92).  "The  theory  of  morals  on  a  class  basis"  has 
been  studied  by  Prof.  M.  W.  Robieson  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April, 
1919  (pp.  294-317). 


Editorial 

The  University  in  Americanization 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  when  invited  to  become 
a  member  of  the  committee  organized  to  arrange  a  Roosevelt 
memorial  exhibition,  responded  with  excellent  discrimination  by 
stating  that  if  such  an  exhibition  were  planned  as  an  end  in  itself, 
he  would  scarcely  consider  the  undertaking  worth  while;  nor  did 
he  believe  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  it.  But  if  the  purpose  were  to  make 
the  exhibition  a  means  to  a  larger  end,  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
permanent  form  of  Americanization  work  through  Columbia 
House,  he  would  be  glad  to  support  the  project  most  heartily.  It 
Is  in  this  very  idea  that  the  entire  plan  for  such  an  exhibition  origi- 
nated, an  idea  which  finds  expression  in  the  legend  printed  on  the 
title  page  of  the  booklet  published  by  the  committee  in  charge : 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Exhibition  held  in  Avery  Library,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, May  10  to  June  4,  1919,  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  House, 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  honor  to  the  life  and  character  of  a  great  American,  and 
by  illustrating  his  straight  Americanism,  fittingly  to  mark  the  establishment 
of  Columbia  House  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  as  a  center 
for  education  in  citizenship. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  record  that  as  a 
result  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  helpful  cooperation  from  all 
sides,  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success.  The  attendance  fre- 
quently overtaxed  the  comfortable  capacity  of  Avery  Library,  and 
in  the  twenty-six  exhibition  days  there  were  approximately  thirty 
thousand  visitors.  The  Illustrated  lecture  with  motion  pictures 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt  which  was  given  each  afternoon  and  evening 
In  Schermerhorn  Hall  also  attracted  large  and  appreciative  au- 
diences. On  a  number  of  days  the  lecture  was  given  a  third  time 
for  the  benefit  of  special  groups  of  pupils  from  public  and  high 
schools. 
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Situated  in  a  great  center  of  population  where  so  many  of  the 
different  races  and  nationalities  which  make  up  our  present  and 
coming  citizenship  are  located,  it  was  inevitable  that  Columbia 
University  should  be  among  the  very  first  of  the  universities  of 
the  country  to  recognize  its  obligations  toward  these  elements  of 
our  population  and  to  prepare  to  make  her  contribution  toward 
the  difficult  problems  that  await  solution.     Obviously  the  work  to 
be  organized  and  carried  forward  by  a  university  department 
such  as  Columbia  House  comes  at  once  under  certain  hmitations, 
some  of  them  voluntary  and  others,  being  financial,  involuntary. 
Without  the  very  large  resources  which  many  of  the  industrial 
agencies  for  Americanization  are  able  to  command,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  establish  as  direct  and  broad  a  contact  with 
the  communities  and  the  community  life  which  constitute  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  all  these  activities;  it  is  difficult,  in  other  words, 
for   a    university   department   of   Americanization   to    carry   its 
product  to  the  ultimate  consumer.     But  this  natural  limitation  is 
not  at  the  outset  a  source  of  serious  discouragement.     Our  uni- 
versities find  ample  compensation  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  practical  applications  of  Americanization  are  call- 
ing more  and  more  insistently  upon  the  universities  to  supply  those 
needs  which  their  experience  has  made  them  feel:  the  need  for  a 
sounder  and  more  complete  basis  in  scholarly  research  for  their 
practical  experiments;  the  necessity  of  enlarged  opportunities  for 
training  workers,  and  of  a  body  of  material  in  the  form  of  books, 
charts,  and  maps  of  various  kinds  to  assist  the  worker-In-training 
in   making   his    investigations    and    arriving   at   his    conclusions. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  lines  along  which  the  universities  are 
asked  to  cooperate  in  the  making  of  better  citizens  out  of  the  raw 
material  that  comes  to  our  shores.     In  due  course  of  time  oppor- 
tunity will  be  found  for  carrying  on  some  practical  activities  which 
will  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary  "laboratory  work." 

But  beyond  this  fundamental  necessity  for  supplying  material 
and  information,  an  equally  important  obligation  rests  upon  the 
University  in  connection  with  this  new  work  of  Americanization. 
It  is  the  obligation  to  give  direction  and  to  exert  a  steadying  influ- 
ence.    No  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  cur- 
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rents  and  eddies  in  this  new  and  largely  unnavigated  stream  can 
fail  to  see  that  here  and  there  suggestions  and  tendencies  are  as- 
serting themselves  which  cause  certain  misgivings.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  fear  of  an  extreme  radicalism,  which  has  in  some  quar- 
ters sought  to  gain  control  of  the  organized  efforts  towards 
Americanization,  nor  yet  the  danger  that  Americanization  may  be 
drawn  into  the  field  of  politics.  It  seems  rather  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  question  whether  there  is  back  of  the  term  Americanism, 
and  underlying  it,  any  clearly  conceived  notion  of  national  char- 
acter, for  which  the  admiration  and  allegiance  of  the  newcomer  is 
to  be  aroused  and  enlisted,  or  whether  in  avoidance  of  that  conde- 
scension which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  the  instant  antidote  of 
Americanization,  we  must  regard  ourselves  as  immigrants  one 
and  all,  and  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  later,  that  is  the 
present  immigrant,  has  as  much  to  offer  us  as  we  have  to  offer 
him.  Shall  we,  in  other  words,  become  assimilated  to  the  immi- 
grant at  least  on  a  "  fifty-fifty  "  basis,  or  may  we  reasonably  expect 
him  to  divest  himself  of  some  of  his  former  likings  and  propen- 
sities and  learn  a  new  admiration  for  the  kind  of  life  which  he 
finds  here. 

This  question  is  fundamental,  Inasmuch  as  It  Immediately  deter- 
mines much  of  the  methodology  of  Americanization.  Some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  work  rarely  fail,  for  example,  to  insist  first  and 
always  upon  the  rights  of  the  immigrant  and  upon  the  importance 
of  his  contributions  to  our  national  life.  Their  first  aim,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  many  of  them  is  to  "Americanize  Ameri- 
cans," by  which  they  mean  the  removal  of  racial  prejudice  against 
the  newcomer,  the  treatment  of  him  without  that  condescension 
which  the  native  so  easily  shows  toward  the  foreigner,  and  the 
encouragement  of  hospitality  toward  him  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  Now  these  considerations  are  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  importance,  provided  we  do  not  by  their  over-emphasis 
obscure  the  cardinal  fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives, single  or  mixed,  which  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  this 
land,  and  whatever  may  still  be  our  shortcomings  and  limitations 
as  a  nation,  we  claim  to  have  evolved  during  these  three  hundred 
years  a  social  and  political  system  and  a  national  soul  to  which  we 
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desire  to  assimilate  the  newcomer  Infinitely  more  than  we  shall 
wish  to  be  assimilated  to  him  and  to  his  ways. 

Such  an  attitude  does  not  preclude,  Indeed  It  emphatically  pre- 
supposes, the  most  sympathetic  and  understanding  treatment  of 
the  Immigrant.  It  does  not  aslc  him  to  cut  out  of  his  memory  all 
that  part  of  his  life  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  But  It  does  aim  to  occupy  his  mind  so  fully  with  our 
American  ways  of  working  and  playing  that  he  will  become  con- 
tinually, and  as  speedily  as  possible,  less  and  less  dependent  upon 
the  elements,  including  even  his  native  language,  which  differen- 
tiate him  from  us  and  Invariably  cause  him  to  segregate  instead 
of  allowing  himself  to  become  assimilated.  Here  again  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  tersely  expressed  the  essential  thought: 

We  must  have  in  this  country  one  flag,  the  American  flag ;  only  one  lan- 
guage, the  English  language,  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  and  the 
Second  Inaugural;  and  but  one  loyalty,  that  to  the  United  States. 

W.  A.  Braun 


The  New  Freshman  Course  in  Columbia  College 

In  September  Columbia  College  will  give  for  the  first  time  a 
course  which  combines  the  work  usually  offered  in  several  depart- 
ments. It  is  called  "An  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civili- 
zation," will  be  required  of  freshmen,  and  will  meet  five  times  a 
week  through  both  semesters.  The  course  Is  interesting  chiefly 
for  three  reasons:  Its  genesis,  its  administrative  policy,  and  its 
content.  The  Idea  for  the  course  was  taken  from  the  War  Is- 
sues Course  given  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science.^  With  the  end  of  the  war  the  faculty  sensed  the 
need  for  considering  the  Issues  of  peace  and  felt  that  the  students 
should  be  stimulated  to  reflection  on  present-day  problems  very 

1  Such  a  course  is  broached  editorially  in  Quarterly,  21,  74  (January,  1919).  The 
idea  is  considered  abstractly  in  "  A  Word  about  the  New  Wisdom  and  its  Obliga- 
tions"  by  Professor  Keyser  in  Quarterly,  21,  118  (April,  1919). 
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early  In  their  study.  After  much  discussion  and  planning,  the 
new  course  emerged  as  the  solution. 

In  the  administration  of  the  course  five  departments  are  jointly 
interested.  History  and  Philosophy  have  given  up  each  a  re- 
quired course  to  combine  In  the  new  enterprise;  and  in  addition 
the  departments  of  Government,  Economics,  and  Sociology  have 
both  contributed  to  the  subject  matter  and  will  provide  from  their 
own  staff  instructors  who  will  teach  throughout  the  year.  In  Its 
production  and  In  Its  teaching  the  course  Is  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise. It  has  long  been  clear  that  each  of  the  departments  named 
considered  the  problems  of  the  present;  but  for  the  first  time  it 
has  seemed  possible  to  unite  their  efforts  to  furnish  students  the 
facts,  problems,  and  proposed  solutions  of  the  Issues  of  our  time. 
Earlier  attempts  to  accomplish  a  similar  end  have  been  made  by 
having  a  series  of  lecturers,  each  one  presenting  some  phase  of 
the  subject.  In  a  course  administered  by  this  method  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  unity  and  continuity;  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
senting piecemeal  the  contributions  of  different  disciplines  re- 
mained. In  the  new  course  each  Instructor  will  teach  the  entire 
subject  matter.  This  Itself  presents  a  difficulty;  for  from  the 
outline  of  the  course,  which  Is  given  below,  It  will  be  evident  that 
no  one  man  knows  in  detail  all  the  subjects  which  will  be  treated. 
Each  Instructor  will  teach  for  a  portion  of  the  time  in  a  field  which 
is  not  his  specialty.  This  means  that  the  teaching  staff  will  be 
educating  itself  as  well  as  instructing  the  students.  It  Is  not  un- 
likely that  this  will  prove  a  benevolent  requirement,  since  it  will 
tend  to  break  down  those  "idea-tight"  compartments  in  which 
learning  too  often  isolates  Itself.  The  students,  as  well  as  the 
Instructors,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  In  the  course, 
since  each  class  will  be  represented  in  the  monthly  conference  of 
Instructors  and  students  by  one  member,  standing  for  election  four 
times  a  year. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  planned  to  Introduce  the  students 
to  the  insistent  problems  of  to-day  through  acquainting  them  with 
the  materials  of  their  situation :  nature's  resources  and  human  na- 
ture and  Its  recent  history.  At  the  outset,  through  map  studies 
and  the  preparation  of  statistical  graphs,  a  survey  is  made  of 
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natural  resources  and  of  the  distribution  of  races.  An  attempt  is 
then  made  to  present  those  human  traits  which  are  of  importance 
because  men  have  to  work  together  and  get  on  with  one  another  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

With  this  background  the  controlling  ideas  of  the  world  of  to- 
day in  the  fields  of  intellectual,  economic,  and  political  endeavor 
are  studied.  The  view  of  nature  as  subject  to  man's  control 
through  science,  and  of  man  as  himself  perfectible  by  natural 
means;  the  change  in  production  methods  from  home  to  factory 
and  the  great  social  changes  which  have  accompanied  this  eco- 
nomic revolution ;  the  abandonment  of  monarchical  forms  of  polit- 
ical control  for  democratic,  nationalistic  rule; — all  are  treated 
with  many  concrete  illustrations. 

In  the  second  semester  the  more  recent  history  of  the  great 
nations  is  reviewed  in  order  that  the  social  and  political  forces 
operating  may  be  understood,  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
final  section  of  the  course  for  which  all  the  rest  exist,  the  perplex- 
ing issues  which  men  face  and  for  which  no  ready-made  remedies 
exist.  Among  these  problems  are:  how  to  produce  many  and 
cheap  goods  without  sacrificing  human  nature;  how  to  achieve 
political  and  legal  forms  which  are  at  once  flexible  and  stable; 
how  to  eliminate  human  and  material  waste  of  every  kind;  how 
to  preserve  national  integrity  and  still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  inter- 
national organization;  and  finally  how  to  provide  an  education 
which  will  advance  personal  and  social  interests,  cultural  and  in- 
dustrial. To  state  these  issues  is  useful;  to  present  the  proposed 
solutions  is  clarifying;  to  solve  the  problems  with  words  is  impos- 
sible. This  fact  is  taken  at  its  full  face  value  by  those  who  are 
sponsors  for  the  course;  but  it  is  their  belief  that  the  first  step 
towards  solution  is  information. 

The  success  of  the  course  depends  not  so  much  upon  its  genesis, 
its  administration,  or  its  content,  as  upon  the  ability  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  teaching  staff.  Men  from  the  five  departments 
named.  History,  Philosophy,  Economics,  Government,  and  Sociol- 
ogy, have  worked  together  in  the  preparation  of  the  course,  and 
are  convinced  that  it  is  an  enterprise  so  important  that  any  amount 
of  effort  will  be  worth  while  to  realize  the  end  in  view,  actually  to 
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acquaint  college  students  with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  to 
encourage  reflective  participation  in  the  issues  which  they  will  all 

have  to  face. 

John  J.  Coss 


Tests  for  Admission  to  Columbia  College 

Some  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  new  method  of  admis- 
sion to  Columbia  College,  the  method  employing  mental  tests, 
have  given  a  very  erroneous  impression.  It  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment the  intent  of  Columbia  to  make  it  possible  for  students  who 
had  not  had  suitable  preparation  in  secondary-school  subjects  to 
enter  Columbia  College  merely  by  passing  the  mental  tests.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  by  the  new  method  are  required  to  file  a 
statement  giving  full  information  about  themselves  and  their 
courses  of  study,  about  their  outside  activities  in  school  and  their 
activities  outside  of  school.  They  are  required  to  file  a  complete 
school  record  showing  that  they  have  completed  with  satisfactory 
grades  the  full  requirements  for  admission  to  college  and  that 
they  have  graduated  from  an  acceptable  secondary  school.  They 
are  required  to  file  a  recommendation  from  the  principal  giving 
his  judgment  of  their  standing  in  the  following  ten  qualities : 
native  ability,  industry  and  faithfulness,  originality,  integrity, 
straightforwardness,  clean-mindedness,  fair  play,  public  spirit,  in- 
terest in  fellows,  leadership.  They  are  also  required  to  file  health 
certificates,  which  are  the  result  of  a  medical  examination.  If 
these  are  satisfactory,  they  may  then  be  permitted  to  substitute  the 
mental  tests  for  the  entrance  examinations  in  individual  subjects 
otherwise  required.  The  new  method  is  distinctly  not  a  method 
for  admitting  students  who  are  merely  bright  young  men  and  who 
are  not  otherwise  qualified  for  college  work. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 
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The  Giddings  Quarter-century 

In  the  distant  days  when  Columbia  was  a  College  she  had  the 
remarkable  habit  of  producing  educated  men.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents met  in  intimate  association.  Contaminated,  perhaps,  with 
little  Latin  and  very  much  less  Greek,  youthful  minds  became 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  virus  of  dynamic  intellects  and  de- 
voted hearts.  Today  of  all  who  throng  the  spacious  halls  of 
learning  on  the  Heights,  are  there  not  but  few  who  really  know  the 
inner  spirit  of  those  great  teachers  who  in  truth  are  alone  the  soul 
of  what  we  call  the  University? 

Among  this  saving  remnant  there  is  a  group  of  some  sixty  men 
daring  to  think  themselves  the  product,  in  great  part,  of  contact 
with  a  teacher  who,  though  scholar,  has  yet  found  time  to  show 
himself  a  man.  For  many  years  this  group  of  men — students 
now  and  students  of  former  days — has  met  fortnightly  for  fellow- 
ship and  inspiration  at  the  home  of  him  they  always  think  of  as 
the  father  of  their  mental  freedom  and  the  inspirer  of  their  active 
lives.  This  year  it  happens  that  this  group  has  found  itself 
articulate.  Its  peace  it  could  not  keep  when  the  man  who  made  it 
what  it  is  had  reached  the  mark  that  indicates  a  quarter-century 
as  professor  in  the  service  of  Columbia.  And  so  on  May  24  it 
held  a  gathering  at  4  West  43d  Street  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
just  to  satisfy  itself  that  it  could  talk  about  its  leader.  What  was 
said,  in  brief,  was  this:  Of  all  the  sixty  men  who  form  this  group 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  clearly  trace  his  life's  ideals,  his 
mind's  philosophy,  and  his  daily  deeds  in  great  part  to  contact 
with  the  noble  heart  and  splendid  mind  of  Franklin  Henry  Gid- 
dings. 

Such  was  the  tribute  paid  at  the  gathering  by  men  from  many 
fields — some  even  but  lately  come  from  Russia,  France  and  Servia." 
Such  was  the  tribute  paid  by  men  who  could  not  come,  but  sent 
their  word  by  letter,  wire,  or  friend.  How  much  such  tribute 
means  no  one  can  truly  calculate  because  the  sixty  men  have  nearly 
all  reached  stations  of  much  responsibility.  Over  a  third  are  edu- 
cators; nearly  another  third  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ice; others  are  editors  and  preachers.     Nearly  all,  moreover,  in 
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one  way  or  another,  during  the  past  two  years  have  given  service 
to  their  country  that  can  be  called  efficient.  They  served  in  ways 
befitting  men  who  see  life's  tasks  through  Giddings's  eyes  as  chal- 
lenges to  generous  heart  and  steadfast  mind  alike.  Seventeen  of 
sixty  have  been  across  the  seas,  chiefly  as  officers,  to  work  either  in 
high  places  on  the  Army  staff  or  else  as  educators  or  organizers 
of  relief.  An  almost  equal  number  have  been  at  Washington. 
Some  have  looked  death  face  to  face;  and  one,  at  least,  has  paid 
a  price  greater,  perhaps,  than  death  itself  that  he  might  nobly 
serve  his  fellow  men. 

Still  other  tribute  came  in  words  of  colleagues;  the  story  of  the 
leader's  work  as  molder  of  opinion  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form; the  story  of  the  work  accomplished  in  long,  successful 
struggle  to  make  men  see  how  real  a  thing  is  scientific  study  of 
society.  Originator  of  many  keen  hypotheses,  inventor  of  meth- 
ods of  analysis,  formulator  of  laws  of  social  life,  critic  of  practical 
affairs,  Giddings  has  had  great  part  in  molding  not  only  the 
thought  of  the  leaders  of  sociology  throughout  the  world,  but  also 
the  actual  teachings  of  several  hundred  men  who  in  one  way  or 
another  give  formal  instruction  in  the  science.  And  still  beyond 
lies  a  great  body  of  men  outside  the  academic  field.  For  Gid- 
dings, because  he  has  the  rare  faculty  of  expressing  his  scientific 
concepts  not  only  in  exact  language  for  scholars,  but  also  in  popu- 
lar form  for  ordinary  men,  has  been  able  to  make  his  scientific 
study  reach  a  host  of  business  men  and  teach  them  social  science. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  things  recounted  on  the  twent}'- 
fourth  of  May.  Other  things  there  were;  but  by  and  large  the 
evening's  theme  was  this:  In  tribute  to  his  worth  we  bring  him 
deeds — deeds,  small  or  great,  done  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  teach- 
ings. In  fine,  we  bring  the  deeds  of  all  of  us,  his  former  students, 
men  who,  we  hope,  if  judged  by  deeds  are  truly  educated. 

A.  A.  Tenney 
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The  Conscientious  Objector 

Among  the  many  new  expressions  which  have  been  coined  as  a 
by-product  of  the  war,  none  has  a  more  profound  significance  than 
the  phrase  "conscientious  objector."  Until  the  Selective  Service 
Act  went  into  operation,  we  knew  little  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector in  this  country.  He  presented  no  serious  problem  during 
our  Civil  War,  owing  to  the  limited  application  of  the  draft  act 
of  that  time,  and  to  the  provisions  of  it  under  which  the  drafted 
man  could  supply  a  substitute.  Occasional  newspaper  paragraphs 
have  hinted  at  the  fate  of  the  conscientious  objector  under  the 
English  Conscription  Act,  but  only  when  the  great  mass  of  able- 
bodied  citizenry  of  the  country  was  summoned  to  bear  arms  against 
German  aggression  did  the  phrase  take  on  a  new  meaning  to  those 
on  whom  rested  the  responsibility  for  our  military  effort.  As  the 
drafted  men  were  gathered  into  the  national  army  cantonments 
to  begin  military  training,  it  was  found  that  some  of  them,  rela- 
tively few  and  unimportant  in  number,  but  important  because  of 
the  difficult  ethical  and  administrative  problems  which  they  raised, 
refused  to  accept  any  form  of  military  service  or  to  participate  in 
any  way  in  the  military  operations  essential  to  winning  the  war. 
Protesting  that  for  them  any  participation  in  war  was  morally 
wrong  and  that  compulsory  service  violated  their  deepest  moral  and 
religious  convictions,  they  professed  willingness  to  accept  any  pun- 
ishment, even  to  death,  rather  than  yield  to  military  discipline.  In 
fact,  not  a  few  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  "  shot  to  death  by 
musketry  "  or  for  long  terms  of  imprisonment  by  courts  martial 
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for  disobedience  of  military  orders,  and  all  were  subjected  to  in- 
dignities and  in  many  instances  to  actual  physical  violence  by  their 
more  patriotic  fellows. 

To  a  few  well-meaning  persons  the  conscientious  objector  to 
military  service  was  a  modern  martyr,  a  latter-day  saint  cast  in 
heroic  mold,  for  whose  comfort  and  protection  the  government 
should  first  provide  and  then  devote  any  of  its  unexpended  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  But  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  his  was  a  mere  name,  of  no  special  significance 
or,  if  it  had  any,  its  connotation  was  that  of  the  slacker  and  the 
coward.  Such  easy  generalizations,  however,  are  possible  only  to 
those  who  have  no  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  or  to  those 
who,  knowing  the  facts,  nevertheless  ignore  them. 

Confronted  with  the  stupendous  task  of  equipping  an  army  of 
four  million  men  and  transporting  it  to  European  battlefields  for 
the  protection  of  our  country  from  German  domination,  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  subordinated  their  individual  convenience  and 
their  opinions  to  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  But  there  was 
left  a  residue  whose  peculiar  beliefs,  due  to  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  causes,  of  which  religious  training,  environment,  ill-balanced 
mentality,  not  to  say  sheer  stupidity,  lack  of  self-discipline,  false 
social  and  political  theories  were  the  most  frequent,  refused  to  yield 
to  the  opinions  of  others  or  to  force.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
cowards  and  slackers  sought  refuge  among  them,  but  the  number 
of  such  was  far  smaller  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
conscientious  objector  came  from  every  class  of  society;  he  claimed 
allegiance  to  every  sort  of  religious  belief  or  disbelief.  That 
many  of  them  were  actuated  by  a  profound  religious  or  moral  con- 
viction in  their  refusal  to  perform  military  duty  no  one  who  has 
seriously  studied  the  problem  can  doubt.  One  therefore  cannot 
generahze  about  the  conscientious  objector  or  mete  out  to  him 
either  universal  praise  or  condemnation.  At  most,  he  will  be 
found  to  fall  into  certain  well-defined  groups;  not  all  of  them  will 
prove  to  be  saints,  and  relatively  few  of  them  will  merit  the  ex- 
treme rigors  of  military  punishment  at  the  hands  of  a  wise  and 
humane  government. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  May  i8,  19 17,  contemplated  that 
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some  leniency  should  be  shown  to  those  holding  religious  objections 
to  participating  in  war.  Section  20  provided  in  substance  that 
nothing  In  the  Selective  Service  Act  should  be  construed  to  compel 
performance  of  military  service  by  members  of  any  recognized, 
established  religious  sect  whose  existing  creeds  or  principles  forbid 
its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form  and  whose  religious 
convictions  are  against  participation  in  war;  but  it  was  provided 
that  no  person  so  exempted  should  be  exempt  from  service  in  any 
capacity  that  the  President  should  declare  to  be  noncombatant. 
By  Executive  Order  of  March  20,  19 18,  the  President  designated 
the  Medical  Corps,  Including  the  Sanitary  Corps,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  the  Engineering  Corps  as  noncombatant  service, 
and  directed  that  persons  ordered  to  report  for  military  duty  who 
were  certified  by  their  local  boards  as  exempt  from  combatant 
service  because  of  religious  objections,  or  those  who  objected  to 
participating  In  war  because  of  conscientious  scruples,  should  be 
assigned  to  the  noncombatant  service  as  above  defined. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  order  the  benefit  of  exemption 
from  combatant  service  was  extended  to  those  claiming  to  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  participating  In  warfare  even  when 
such  scruples  were  without  a  religious  basis.  In  enacting  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  Congress  had  provided  for  exemption  from  com- 
batant service  of  the  religious  objector  only,  evidently  not  regarding 
objection  to  military  service  on  moral  or  conscientious  grounds  with- 
out a  religious  foundation  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Experience  soon  demonstrated  that  neither  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  nor  the  President's  order  would  afford  an 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  conscientious  objector.  As 
the  drafted  men  were  directed  to  report  for  duty  It  became  evident 
that  there  would  be  considerable  numbers  claiming  the  benefit  of 
exemption  from  combatant  service  to  whom  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  act  relating  to  religious  objections  were  deemed  by  the 
military  authorities  not  to  apply.  Among  them  were  those  be- 
longing to  religious  sects  which  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
local  draft  boards  did  not  regard  as  being  within  the  exemption 
of  the  draft  act,  usually  because  the  sect  was  not  deemed  sufii- 
clently  established  or  because  the  local  board  doubted  the  good 
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faith  of  Its  religious  teachings.  Among  the  objectors  of  this 
class  were  representatives  of  the  Quakers,  the  Dunkards,  and  the 
Mennonites,  the  International  Bible  Students,  and  many  other 
less  well  known  religious  sects,  and  many  claiming  more  or  less 
individualistic  religious  beliefs  based  on  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament.  Others  claiming  objections  based  on 
humanitarian  or  purely  moral  grounds  without  a  religious  back- 
ground were  not  entitled  to  have  their  cases  considered  by  local 
boards  because  these  objections  were  not  religious;  and  in  many 
instances  they  were  denied  exemption  from  combatant  service  by 
the  military  authorities  on  the  grounds  that  their  objections  were 
not  conscientious. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  had  received  exemption  cards 
from  their  local  boards  and  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  thus  assured  to  them  of  entering  the  noncombatant  serv- 
ice. With  unerring  logic  not  always  exemplified  in  the  intellectual 
processes  by  which  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not 
to  participate  in  warfare,  they  argued  that  If  it  was  wrong  for 
them  to  fight,  the  moral  delinquency  was  as  great  if  they  aided  or 
prepared  others  to  fight  by  curing  them  of  disease  or  providing 
them  with  equipment,  or  assisted  in  the  engineering  operations  of 
the  Army.  To  most  of  these  men  It  was  equally  abhorrent  to  bear 
arms,  to  drill,  or  to  wear  the  uniform  which  they  protested  was 
the  symbol  of  the  moral  wrong  and  degradation  of  warfare. 

With  such  a  group  the  ordinary  methods  of  army  discipline 
had  little  efficacy.  Justifying  their  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  con- 
science, they  refused  to  perform  any  kind  of  mihtary  service  or  to 
wear  the  uniform  and  thus  became  guilty  of  the  most  serious  of 
military  offenses,  disobedience  of  orders  in  time  of  war.  Consider- 
able numbers  assembled  In  the  various  army  cantonments  became 
centers  of  disaffection,  seriously  affecting  morale.  The  force  of 
their  example  had  a  bad  psychological  effect  on  the  objectors  who 
were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  their  own  positions. 
Their  presence  in  camp  with  soldiers  who  were  loyally  serving 
their  country,  oftentimes  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  could  but  affect 
adversely  the  discipline  and  good  order  and  spirit  so  essential  to 
military  efficiency.     The  Government  was  thus  confronted  with 
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the  unpleasant  alternative  of  inflicting  the  extreme  military  penalty 
on  these  men,  many  of  whom,  however  misguided,  were  actuated 
by  sincere  devotion  to  religious  beliefs,  or  of  devising  some  method, 
difficult  as  it  might  be,  by  which  those  deemed  to  be  conscientious 
in  their  objections  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming military  service. 

Pending  some  final  disposition  of  the  matter,  the  President  by 
his  order  of  March  20,  19 18,  further  directed  that  drafted  men 
reporting  for  duty  and  refusing  to  perform  military  service  on  the 
ground  of  conscientious  scruples  should  not  be  required  to  perform 
mihtary  duties;  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  wear  the  uni- 
form ;  and,  pending  such  directions  as  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
make  for  their  disposition,  that  they  should  be  segregated  so  far 
as  possible,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  specially  qualified 
officers  of  tact  and  judgment,  who  were  instructed  to  impose  no 
punitive  hardship  of  any  kind  upon  the  objectors,  but  not  to  allow 
their  objections  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  favor  beyond  the 
exemption  from  actual  military  service. 

On  June  i,  19 18,  the  Secretary  of  War  made  an  order  by  which 
he  appointed  a  Board  of  Inquiry  consisting  of  one  army  officer 
and  two  civilians,^  and  committed  to  it  the  difficult  task  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  cases  of  drafted  men  who  had  refused  on  grounds  of 
conscientious  objection  to  perform  military  service.  At  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Board,  there  were  about  1,200  men 
claiming  to  be  conscientious  objectors  who  had  been  segregated 
in  the  various  army  camps  of  the  United  States,  awaiting  the 
further  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  the  number  was  grad- 
ually increased  by  each  successive  draft  until  the  armistice.  The 
Board  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Army  cantonments  and  there 
personally  to  examine  the  objectors  and  to  report  to  the  War  De- 

'  The  Board,  as  originally  constituted  was  composed  of  Major  Richard  C.  Stod- 
dard, a  representative  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department,  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Court,  and  the  writer.  Major  Stoddard  in  civil  life 
was  a  lawyer,  at  one  time  a  judge,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  the  State 
of  Nevada.  He  served  until  August,  1918,  when  he  was  detailed  for  overseas  duty- 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Walter  G.  Kellogg,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department.  Major  Kellogg  in  civil  life  is  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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partment  in  each  case  the  judgment  of  the  Board  as  to  whether  the 
objector  was  in  fact  conscientious  in  his  objections.  If  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  the  objector  was  found  to  be  conscientious,  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  recommend  that  he  be  given  the  privilege 
of  applying  for  a  "  farm  furlough,"  In  which  case  the  applicant 
would  be  permitted,  during  his  good  behavior,  to  seek  employment 
as  a  furloughed  soldier  on  a  farm  to  be  selected  by  the  government ; 
upon  the  further  condition,  however,  that  any  pay  received  by  the 
applicant  for  his  service  in  excess  of  the  regular  army  pay  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  civilian  branch  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mis- 
conduct on  his  part  would  result  in  the  revocation  of  the  furlough 
and  his  recall  to  military  service.  In  exceptional  cases  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  recommend  the  objector  for  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reconstruction  work  maintained  in  Europe  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  function  to  be  performed  by  the 
Board  was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Nevertheless  the  task 
was  not  easy.  To  discover  and  weigh  and  measure  the  secret 
motives  which  actuated  the  objector  to  resist  authority  was  no  light 
undertaking.  Although  all  the  mem.bers  of  the  Board  were  law- 
yers, the  lawyer  spends  his  life  in  dealing  with  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  men.  Only  in  rare  instances  does  the  law  try  to  fathom  the 
human  conscience.  As  was  said  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  by 
the  redoubtable  Chief  Justice  Bryan,  "The  thought  of  man  shall 
not  be  tried,  for  the  devil  himself  knoweth  not  the  thought  of 
man."  It  was  not  without  some  misgivings,  therefore,  that  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  in  June,  19 17,  began  its  formidable  undertaking. 
From  then  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  it  travelled  steadily, 
visiting  the  various  army  cantonments  throughout  the  United 
States.  From  Camp  Gordon  on  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard  it 
proceeded  to  and  visited  in  the  early  summer  all  the  camps  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  proceeding  as  far  as  Camp  Dix  in  New 
Jersey,  Camp  Upton  in  New  York,  and  Camp  Devens  in  Massa- 
chusetts, thence  to  the  camps  In  the  Middle  West,  and  ultimately 
to  the  camps  in  the  Far  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Camp 
Lewis  in  Washington  was  visited  twice.  Camp  Kearny  and  Camp 
Fremont  in  California,  Camp  Pike  in  Arkansas,  once  each,  and 
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the  camps  In  the  Middle  West  and  South  many  times.  In  each 
camp  the  objectors  were  brought  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  singly 
or  in  small  groups,  depending  upon  the  character  of  their  objec- 
tions, and  subjected  to  searching  cross-examination.  The  objector's 
military  record  from  the  date  of  his  selection  by  the  local  draft 
board  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  Inmost  Instances  It  had  the 
benefit  of  his  Army  medical  and  psychological  examination. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  task  proved  to  be  much  sim- 
pler than  had  been  anticipated.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  ob- 
jectors belonged  to  well-recognized  and  established  religious  sects, 
such  as  the  Quakers,  the  Dunkards,  and  the  Mennonites,  of  which 
sects  they  had  been  members  In  good  standing  for  a  considerable 
period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  held  exemption  cards 
from  their  local  boards,  showing  that  they  were  exempt  from  com- 
batant service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
and  they  were  believed  to  be  conscientious  In  their  objection  to 
participation  in  warfare  by  their  Immediate  superior  officers.  In 
such  cases,  where  the  facts  were  well-established  and  confirmed  by 
brief  personal  examination  of  the  objector,  there  seemed  only  one 
conclusion  open  to  the  Board,  namely,  that  the  objector  should  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  farm  furlough  as  prescribed  in  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  all  there  were  some  twenty  religious  sects  whose  representa- 
tives appeared  before  the  Board  and  claimed  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  on  the  ground  of  their  adherence  to  the  creeds  or 
religious  teachings  of  those  sects  that  all  participation  in  warfare 
Is  unchristian  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Of  these 
the  Quakers,  the  Mennonites,  the  Hutterites,  who  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  Mennonites  in  many  of  their  beliefs,  the  Dunkards, 
and  the  International  Bible  Students  were  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  prominent  representatives.  Of  lesser  importance  but  per- 
haps of  greater  interest  were  the  less  well-known  sects,  such  as  the 
Chrlstadelphians,  the  Molokans  or  Holy  Jumpers,  the  Holy 
Rollers,  the  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ,  the  Israelitish 
House  of  David,  and  some  ten  other  sects,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  men  professing  individualistic  religious  be- 
liefs based  on  a  Hteral  Interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  particularly  of  the  sayings  of  Christ. 
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Of  these  various  groups  the  Quakers  produced  a  favorable  im- 
pression by  their  high  intelligence  and  their  evident  desire  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  country  in  its  time  of  need  so  far  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  their  religious  convictions.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  left  to  the  individual  the  determi- 
nation of  what  he  could  or  could  not  conscientiously  do.  The  re- 
sult was  that  many  of  that  faith  accepted  combatant  military  service 
or  entered  willingly  the  noncombatant  service.  Those  who  could  not 
resolve  the  point  of  conscience  in  favor  of  the  government  showed 
every  willingness  to  embarrass  it  as  little  as  possible  in  the  disposal 
of  their  cases.  They  were  eager  to  accept  the  onerous  and  some- 
times dangerous  service  of  the  Quaker  Reconstruction  Unit  in 
Europe,  and  they  gave  the  impression  that  the  problem  of  the 
government  would  not  have  been  serious  had  it  had  to  deal  only 
with  the  cases  of  Quakers. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  thus  considerately  of  most  of  the  other 
sects  represented  among  the  religious  conscientious  objectors. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  International  Bible 
Students,  belonged  to  sects  whose  members  lived  an  isolated  com- 
munity life,  in  which  the  immediate  and  most  important  concern 
was  the  material  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  literal  compli- 
ance with  the  law  and  teaching  of  the  church.  Their  average 
mentality  was  low.  Most  of  them  had  little  comprehension  of  the 
great  issues  involved  in  the  war,  or  of  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  it  were  lost  to  America.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of 
the  Lusitania.  To  them  the  principal  moral  wrong  involved  in  the 
violation  of  Belgium  was  the  warlike  resistance  of  Belgium.  Few 
of  them  had  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  citizens,  except  that  of 
paying  taxes ;  and  all  in  all  they  presented  a  depressing  example  of 
dense  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  stolid 
indifference  to  those  moral  and  political  questions  which  were  so 
profoundly  stirring  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. Most  of  them  were  neither  physical  nor  moral  cowards. 
They  had  accepted  the  dogma  of  their  church  as  the  ultimate  truth, 
and  were  ready  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  For  them  there  was  no 
hope  of  salvation  if  they  should  bear  arms  or  wear  the  uniform. 
Born  under  different  conditions  and  in  different  environment,  and 
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enlightened  by  education,  they  would  have  been  loyal  citizens,  the 
first  to  offer  their  services  to  their  country. 

One  of  them,  Richard  L.  Stierheim,  was  drafted  and  sent  over- 
seas before  the  government  had  provided  any  means  of  relief  for 
the  conscientious  objector.  In  France  he  refused  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  and  deserted.  He  was  tried  by  court  martial  for  de- 
sertion, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  While  awaiting  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  on  November  3,  19 18,  as  reported  by  the 
commanding  general,  he  volunteered  to  go  out  into  No  Man's 
Land,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life  to  rescue  the  wounded. 
He  rescued  six  wounded  men,  unassisted,  under  machine  gun  fire. 
He  then  volunteered  to  go  into  No  Man's  Land  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  for  nine  successive  days  he  continued  to  render  service  of  this 
character,  exposing  himself  unhesitatingly  to  imminent  peril  of 
death  in  the  aid  and  succor  of  wounded  men.  General  Pershing 
forwarded  his  record  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  with  the 
recommendation  that  his  sentence  be  remitted  and  that  he  be  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  noncombatant  service.  Under  like  conditions 
many  another  objector  would  have  proved  himself  of  similar  metal. 

The  religious  conscientious  objector  of  irregular  church  affiliations 
presented  many  more  serious  diflSculties;  for  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  man  without  church  membership  or  recognized 
church  interests  in  his  home  community  to  profess  religious  consci- 
entious objections  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  But  even  here  methods  were  soon  adopted  which  tested  the 
sincerity  of  the  objector  and  tended  to  reveal  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  devotion  to  religious  principle.  The  man  who  could  not 
under  rigid  cross-examination  exhibit  a  real  familiarity  with  the 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  he  claimed  had  profoundly  influenced 
his  life  and  conduct,  or  who,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  could  not 
even  refer  us  to  those  passages,  or  to  the  controlling  principles  of 
his  faith,  could  not  carry  conviction  or  persuade  the  Board  that 
religious  belief  was  a  vital  factor  in  his  life. 

Among  the  more  novel  cases  of  religious  objectors  was  that  of 
the  professed  Quaker  who  refused  every  form  of  service  but  who 
confessed  that  he  had  sought  to  evade  service  by  securing  employ- 
ment in  a  munition  factory.    Another,  a  young  Jew,  had  renounced 
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the  ancient  Hebrew  belief  In  the  fight  for  righteousness  and  joined 
hands  with  the  Quakers  at  just  about  the  time  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  enacted.  Something  In  the  demeanor  of  two 
young  men  professing  religious  objections  of  an  Indivlduahstic 
character  encouraged  the  examiner  to  make  searching  Inquiry  Into 
their  past  lives.  After  palpable  evasions  and  prevarications,  they 
confessed  to  having  been  arrested  shortly  before  the  war  for  se- 
rious offenses,  the  one  for  participation  in  a  saloon  brawl,  the  other 
for  annoying  women.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  was  that 
of  the  young  man  who  Insisted  that  the  Catholic  faith,  which  he 
professed,  justified  his  objection  to  service  because  "  the  Pope  is 
neutral."  But  these  were  exceptional  cases  which  relieved  the 
tedium  of  examination  of  long  lines  of  stolid,  bovine-faced  Dunk- 
ards,  Mennonites,  Hutterites,  and  the  like,  each  one  supremely 
Interested  in  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  even  though  the  world 
perish. 

Many  of  the  religious  objectors  were  plainly  fanatics,  with  ab- 
normal mental  experiences,  requiring  the  attention  of  the  physician 
or  the  psychiatrist.  One  soon  found  that  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  not  much  was  accomplished  by  proving  that  the  objector  was 
illogical  In  his  Intellectual  processes,  and  that  his  conclusions  would 
not  bear  scientific  analysis;  for,  after  all,  human  experience  teaches 
us  that  religious  belief  when  firmly  held  refuses  to  surrender  to 
logic  or  to  science.  At  most  the  Board  could  only  test,  In  the  ways 
at  its  command,  the  sincerity  of  the  objector  and  in  the  light  of  his 
past  life  and  experience  pass  an  honest  judgment  on  the  con- 
scientiousness of  his  belief  and  objection.  When  the  Board  was 
In  doubt  about  the  proper  disposition  to  make  of  any  case,  the  ob- 
jector was  directed  to  be  transferred  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for 
further  examination  by  the  Board  on  the  occasion  of  its  periodical 
visits  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  there. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
this  country  many  religious  sects  strange  and  little  known,  at  least 
in  the  community  at  large,  which  seem  curiously  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  times.  There  were  the  members  of  the 
Israelitish  House  of  David,  who  never  cut  the  hair  or  beard, 
who  refrain  from  eating  meat,  who  live  an  isolated  community  life 
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of  patriarchal  simplicity  in  imitation  of  that  portrayed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  There  were  the  Molokans,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Russia  to  secure  immunity  from  military  service,  whose  habit 
of  violently  jumping  about  when  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
given  to  them  the  somewhat  irreverent  name  of  the  Holy  Jumpers; 
and  there  was  that  other  religious  sect  which,  because  of  a  some- 
what different  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  them,  is  known  as  the  Holy  Rollers.  Not  to  be  omitted 
from  this  account  is  the  story  of  the  church  organized  in  Salt  Lake 
City  at  about  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  draft  act,  which  had 
as  its  principal  tenet  of  religious  belief  the  non-participation  in  war. 
Upon  inquiry  the  Board  found  that  this  church  had  only  two  mem- 
bers, both  of  whom  appeared  before  it  in  the  role  of  conscientious 
objectors.  In  all,  something  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
objectors  appearing  before  the  Board  belonged  to  well  organized 
religious  sects. 

But  it  was  the  relatively  small  residue  of  non-religious  objectors 
who  brought  to  the  Board  its  real  perplexities.  While  conscience 
is  commonly  associated  with  religious  convictions,  all  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  supreme  moral  imperative  which  sometimes 
actuates  men  to  choose  one  course  of  action  in  preference  to  an- 
other and  to  adhere  to  it  at  all  costs  may  be  dissociated  from  what 
is  commonly  recognized  as  religious  experience.  The  President's 
order  expressly  recognized  that  scruples  against  participating  in 
war  might  be  conscientious  although  not  religious.  How  to  detect 
the  presence  of  such  scruples  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mere 
extremist  support  of  more  or  less  novel  social  or  political  theories 
and  from  mere  individualistic  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  petulant  disobedience  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  child,  was  the  difficult  task. 

In  this  group,  as  with  the  religious  objectors,  was  encountered 
the  coward  and  slacker  who  had  consciously  taken  refuge  under 
the  pretense  of  moral  objection  to  participating  in  war.  But  their 
number  was  not  large.  In  fact,  the  Army  was  not  a  bed  of  roses 
for  the  conscientious  objector;  and  the  normal  man  who  was  not 
supported  in  his  stand  by  profound  moral  conviction  might  well 
have  chosen  active  duty  at  the  front  as  the  easier  lot.     To  be  de- 
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rided  by  one's  fellows  as  a  coward  and  a  slacker,  to  be  reviled  by 
one's  fellow  citizens,  to  be  treated  on  occasion  with  savage  violence 
with  the  imminent  prospect  of  court-martial  and  rigorous  punish- 
ment, would  not  normally  be  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  man  seek- 
ing the  easier  way,  especially  when,  as  in  many  cases,  the  choice  of 
noncombatant  service  would  have  freed  him  from  the  danger  and 
most  of  the  hardships  of  war. 

Of  the  non-religious  objectors,  the  group  about  whose  good 
faith  there  was  the  least  doubt,  were  the  extreme  pacifists  who 
were  able  to  establish  that  they  had  before  the  war  held  and  as- 
serted the  belief,  on  moral  grounds,  in  non-resistance  to  force. 
Noteworthy  among  them  was  a  small  group  who,  because  of  their 
objection  to  the  taking  of  life  in  any  form,  were  vegetarians,  refus- 
ing to  eat  meat  or  to  wear  as  clothing  any  portion  of  slaughtered 
animals.  Few  of  them  were  men  of  education,  although  they  had 
read  much  pacifist  literature  and  the  writings  of  Tolstoi  had  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  their  researches.  Such  a  one,  if  asked 
if  he  would  resist  an  assault  on  his  mother  or  his  sister,  would 
In  most  instances  reply,  if  he  were  honest,  that  it  would  be  morally 
wrong  to  do  so,  although  he  could  not  guarantee  the  correctness  of 
his  conduct  under  extreme  provocation.  The  man  who  declared 
unhesitatingly  that  he  would  not  resist  such  an  assault  inevitably 
raised  doubts  as  to  his  sincerity. 

Of  quite  different  character  was  the  little  group  of  college 
pacifists  gathered  into  the  camps  of  conscientious  objectors  from 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Like  the  group 
first  mentioned,  they  professed  to  believe  In  the  moral  necessity  of 
non-resistance,  but  unlike  them  their  views  were  tinged  with  social- 
istic doctrine  and  colored  by  a  vision  of  a  society  ruled  by  moral 
ideas  rather  than  by  force.  Especially  were  they  outraged  by  the 
compulsory  service  features  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  which 
they  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  invasion  and  sacrifice  of  personality, 
degrading  to  human  dignity.  They  were  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  war.  They  believed  that  no  good  cause  could  be 
promoted  by  it,  and  they  found  no  warrant  in  history  or  in  human 
experience  for  the  belief  that  there  was  either  policy  or  morality  in 
resisting  evil  by  force.  Like  their  friends,  the  purely  socialistic 
objectors,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently,  they  were  sublime 
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egotists  and  glib  talkers.  Their  self-confidence  was  monumental. 
With  unerring  percipience  they  had  formulated  the  true  doctrine. 
They  had  set  the  true  pace  for  the  world  to  follow,  unembarrassed 
by  the  trifling  diflliculty  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  out  of 
step.  The  fact  that  they  were  a  small  and  generally  despised 
minority  does  not  in  itself,  of  course,  prove  anything  as  to  the 
ultimate  soundness  of  their  position.  There  have  been  martyrs 
who,  judged  in  the  light  of  the  present,  were  right,  and  martyrs 
who  were  wrong;  but  there  have  been  few  who  have  sought  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  past  with  such  a  lighthearted  disregard  for  facts  and 
with  such  a  lofty  contempt  for  ratiocination  as  an  agency  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  human  experience. 

All  of  them  yearned   for  martyrdom,   and,   unlike  the   relig- 
ious objectors,  not  one  of  them  would  accept  the  farm  furlough 
when  it  was  proffered  to  them.     When  one  of  their  number  was 
transferred  to  Leavenworth  for  further  examination  by  the  Board 
before  final  action,  one  of  his  prominent  defenders  in  the  radical 
press  interpreted  their  true  spirit  when  he  complained  bitterly  be- 
cause the  objector  was  denied  the  dignity  of  being  imprisoned  for 
his  cause.    Nearly  all  these  men  had  been  carefully  reared  in  good 
families.     They  had  had  little  contact  with  the  realities  of  life, 
their  practical  experience  having  been  limited  to  college  or  uni- 
versity life  with  occasional  more  or  less  dilettante  engagement  in 
setdement  or  social  service  work.     Their  ultimate  position  was 
that  of  the  philosophical  anarchist,  strange  and,  let  us  hope,  abnor- 
mal products  of  our  modern  educational  system.     One  can  but 
wonder  what  forces  are  at  work  in  our  social  and  educational  life 
to  produce  the  ill-balanced  and  distorted  intellectual  processes  by 
which  these  young  men,  in  many  respects  Intelligent,  had  worked 
out  their  social  philosophy.     Neither  family  life  nor  education  nor 
contact  with  the  world  had  given  them  the  kind  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  self-control  on  which  all  social  cooperatFon  must  be 
founded.    With  the  great  pressure  of  work  imposed  on  the  Board, 
there  was  little  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  diagnosis  of  their 
cases  or  to  test  its  correctness  and  sufficiency  when  made;  but  a 
study  of  the  lives  of  these  young  men  as  revealed  in  their  examina- 
tions Inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  they  were  the  natural  products, 
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if  not  the  victims,  of  an  educational  system  which  too  often  en- 
courages dabbling  in  the  social  sciences  and  in  the  problems  of 
contemporary  civilization  without  laying  any  adequate  foundation 
in  historical  study  and  without  insisting  on  rigorous  method  in  the 
verification  of  data  and  in  subjecting  them  to  analysis.  Education 
had  taught  these  men  to  read  and  to  talk;  it  had  stirred  their  emo- 
tions and  had  given  them  information  and  opinions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject;  but  neither  it  nor  the  hard  knocks  of  experi- 
ence, which  were  lacking  in  their  lives,  had  ever  forced  them  to 
weigh  evidence  or  to  reach  conclusions  by  the  processes  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  larger  number  of  the  non-religious  objectors  were  of 
the  extreme  socialistic  or  I.  W.  W.  type,  who  had  received  no 
systematic  intellectual  training,  and  whose  reading  had  embraced 
principally  the  various  expositions  of  socialistic  doctrine.  To  them 
the  war  was  the  natural  fruit  of  our  capitalistic  system.  It  was 
wrong  and  immoral  because  it  was  a  capitalistic  war.  While  some  of 
them  made  some  pretense  to  the  claim  that  they  were  non-resistants, 
searching  examination  usually  brought  the  confession  that  they 
were  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  to  promote  the  "  social  revo- 
lution." Most  of  them  believed  in  the  Russian  revolution  and 
would  have  participated  in  it  had  they  had  opportunity;  but  they 
were  more  doubtful  about  our  Civil  War  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Most  of  them  believed  that  all  war  except  social  revolu- 
tion was  capitalistic  in  its  origin  and  aims,  although  when  pressed 
they  were  extremely  hazy  about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  our 
own  Gvil  War  and  the  American  Revolution.  No  member  of  the 
Board  who  listened  to  the  voluble  expositions  of  their  theories  by 
these  men  during  the  summer  of  191 8  could  have  been  surprised  by 
the  manifestations  of  social  unrest  and  the  pronounced  Bolshevist 
tendencies  which  have  since  been  exhibited  by  the  working  classes 
in  America.  One  thus  gained  some  impression  of  the  great  currents 
of  social  unrest  which  are  being  turned  to  advantage  by  the  loose- 
thinking,  wild-talking  agitator  whose  dream  is  a  world  in  chaos 
that  a  new  Utopia  may  arise  on  its  ruins.  When  one  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  their  purpose  and  the  power  of  their  influence  over 
the  ignorant  and  discontented,  he  can  have  no  illusion  that  the 
mere  application  of  force  to  them  or  the  forcible  suppression  of 
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their  incendiary  utterances  will  bring  any  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  they  create.  Firm  but  impartial  adherence  to  the  law 
by  those  in  authority,  and  ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  to  educate 
and  enlighten  these  men  and  especially  the  class  to  whom  they 
make  their  appeal,  together  with  the  fullest  discussion  and  most 
searching  analysis  of  the  doctrines  which  they  preach,  are  the  only 
methods  which  hold  out  promise  for  the  triumph  of  democratic 
institutions  over  the  assaults  now  directed  against  them. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  one  might  have  a  moral  and  con- 
scientious aversion  to  participating  in  the  late  war  with  Germany, 
although  such  conscientious  objection  would  not  prevent  his  partici- 
pating in  a  war  to  exterminate  the  capitalist  and  the  bourgeois. 
Fortunately  the  Board  was  under  no  necessity  of  analyzing  the 
casuistic  arguments  of  these  objectors.  The  interpretation  of  the 
orders  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  which 
the  Board  was  acting,  was  that  the  conscientious  scruple  entitling 
the  objector  to  favorable  action  by  the  Board  must  be  one  based  on 
objection  to  all  war  on  principle  as  a  means  of  settling  class  or  In- 
ternational disputes.  The  uniform  ruling  of  the  Board  was  that 
the  objector  whose  objection  was  directed  exclusively  toward  this 
war  or  the  capitalistic  war  must  nevertheless  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country. 

Among  the  non-religious  objectors  were  a  considerable  number 
whose  real  objection  was  based  upon  an  extraordinarily  abnormal 
aversion  to  violence  or  bloodshed.  This  aversion  had  no  conscien- 
tious or  moral  basis  In  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  v/as  It  cowardice  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  It  was  a  pathological  revulsion  at  the  very 
thought  of  scenes  of  violence  or  bloodshed.  Repeatedly  under 
examination  In  which  such  scenes  were  suggested  they  broke  down 
completely,  giving  every  evidence  of  imminent  physical  collapse. 
Theirs  were  obviously  not  cases  of  conscience,  but  subjects  for 
study  by  the  Army  medical  men  and  psychiatrists.  Nearly  all  of 
these  men  came  from  Russia  or  had  Russian  ancestry.  These  cases 
suggested  to  the  lay  mind  the  possibility  that  scenes  of  disorder  and 
violence  in  that  unfortunate  country  had  been  the  cause  of  the  in- 
herited abnormalities  witnessed  by  the  Board. 

In  giving  this  brief  account  of  the  conscientious  objector  in  the 
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national  army  the  writer  has  thus  far  expressed  no  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  his  cause  or  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  it.  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  public  interest  a  clearly  defined  but 
limited  duty,  which  they  performed  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  He 
would  indeed  be  a  rash  man  who  would  assert  that  it  was  infal- 
lible in  its  judgments  and  that  no  mistakes  were  made.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  Board  held  itself  in  readiness  to  rehear 
any  case,  and  did  in  fact  reexamine  many  objectors  on  their  re- 
quests or  on  its  own  motion,  the  instances  in  which  it  was  found 
desirable  to  revise  its  judgment  were  extremely  rare. 

There  remains  the  larger  question  whether  there  is  any  basis  in 
morals  or  sound  policy  for  exempting  the  conscientious  objector 
from  liability  to  military  service.  It  has  long  been  the  settled 
policy  of  the  English  common  law  that  conscientious  or  good  mo- 
tives afford  no  legal  excuse  for  acts  which  transgress  a  rule  of  law. 
Libel  or  blasphemy  that  good  may  come,  or  the  practise  of  acts 
defined  by  law  to  be  unlawful,  because  the  doer  believes  them  to 
be  moral  or  religious,  has  never  been  considered  by  the  English 
law  to  be  a  defense  to  a  criminal  charge.  Viewed  in  its  practical 
aspects,  however,  there  may  be  and  probably  is  a  very  radical  dis- 
tinction between  compelling  a  citizen  to  refrain  from  acts  which 
he  regards  as  moral  but  which  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  the  law  regard  as  immoral  or  unwholesome  to  the  life  of  the 
state  on  the  one  hand,  and  compelling  him  on  the  other  to  do 
affirmative  acts  which  he  regards  as  unconscientious  and  immoral. 
The  action  of  the  state  in  compelling  the  citizen  to  refrain  from 
doing  an  act  which  he  regards  as  moral  and  conscientious  does  not 
in  most  instances  which  are  likely  to  occur  do  violence  to  his  con- 
science; but  conscience  is  violated  if  he  is  coerced  into  doing  an  act 
which  is  opposed  to  his  deepest  convictions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  traditional  view  of  the  common  law  that  right  motives  are  no 
defense  for  crime  and  should  not  stay  the  hand  of  the  law  gives 
very  little  clue,  therefore,  to  the  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the 
conscientious  objector  to  war,  in  the  realm  of  either  morals  or 
policy.  However  rigorous  the  state  may  be  in  repressing  the  com- 
mission of  acts  which  are  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  state,  it  may 
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well  stay  its  hand  before  it  compels  the  commission  of  acts  which 
violate  the  conscience. 

It  is  the  easy  but  undiscriminating  and  shallow  way  to  dispose 
of  the  case  of  the  conscientious  objector  by  denouncing  him  as  a 
coward  and  slacker.  That  many,  if  not  most  of  his  numbers,  are 
muddle-headed  and  inconsistent  in  their  theories  of  life  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem;  but  their  evident  sincerity  and  will- 
ingness to  suffer  to  the  end  rather  than  to  yield  up  their  cherished 
illusion  make  impossible  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  con- 
scientious objector  as  a  coward  and  a  slacker.  That  any  consider- 
able number  of  our  citizens  at  a  time  when  we  were  making  our 
supreme  national  effort  should  defy  our  laws  and  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  it  is  a  serious  matter;  but  the  violation  of  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  by  majority  action  is  likewise  a  serious  matter,  and 
the  statesmanship  which  would  shut  Its  eyes  to  facts  and  say  that 
cowardice  only  is  involved  Is  singularly  lacking  in  penetration  and 
In  any  constructive  policy. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  course  of  action  which  the  state  should 
adopt  will  of  course  be  the  test  of  its  own  self-preservation;  but 
with  this  limitation,  at  least  in  those  countries  where  the  political 
theory  obtains  that  the  ultimate  end  of  the  state  is  the  highest  good 
of  Its  citizens,  both  morals  and  sound  policy  require  that  the  state 
should  not  violate  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  All  our  history 
gives  confirmation  to  the  view  that  liberty  of  conscience  has  a 
moral  and  social  value  which  makes  it  worthy  of  preservation  at 
the  hands  of  the  state.  So  deep  in  its  significance  and  vital,  in- 
deed, is  It  to  the  Integrity  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  that 
nothing  short  of  the  self-preservation  of  the  state  should  warrant 
Its  violation ;  and  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  state  which 
preserves  its  life  by  a  settled  policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience 
of  the  Individual  will  not  In  fact  ultimately  lose  it  by  the  process. 
Every  ethical  and  practical  consideration  which  should  lead  the 
state  to  endeavor  to  avoid  the  violation  of  the  conscience  of  Its 
citizens  should  therefore  lead  a  wise  and  humane  government  to 
seek  some  practical  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

Quite  outside  the  realm  of  morals  was  the  practical  question  of 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  considerable  number  of  men  as- 
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sembledin  the  various  camps  who  refused  on  alleged  moral  grounds 
to  perform  any  military  service.  All  human  experience  teaches  us 
that  a  moral  issue  cannot  be  suppressed  or  settled  by  making  its 
supporters  martyrs.  In  fact,  the  experience  in  our  army  camps 
demonstrated  clearly  that  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  would  pro- 
duce new  objectors  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  coerced  into 
accepting  service.  The  presence  of  considerable  numbers  of  these 
men  in  camps  was  a  menace  to  the  morale  and  discipline  of  the 
loyal  enlisted  men.  They  required  the  time  and  attention  of  com- 
petent officers  whose  services  were  needed  in  promoting  our  mili- 
tary operations.  Any  plan  of  action  which  would  free  the  Army 
from  the  incubus  of  the  conscientious  objector,  without  as  a  conse- 
quence increasing  his  numbers,  was  of  immense  practical  advantage 
to  the  military  administration  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  many 
of  the  most  capable  officers  in  the  Army.  Such  unemotional  mili- 
tary disciplinarians  as  the  Romans  found  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  in  dealing  with  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Jews;  and  such  a  rigid  militarist  as  Napoleon  found  it  convenient 
to  assign  the  Mennonite  conscripts  to  noncombatant  service. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  our  government  is  the  actual  outcome  of  the  experiment.  Some 
light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  comparison  of  our  experience 
with  the  English  experience.  The  English  compulsory  service  law 
was  in  its  terms  more  liberal  to  the  conscientious  objector  than  our 
Selective  Service  Act.  In  practise,  however,  since  the  disposition 
of  each  case  was  left  to  the  local  boards,  there  was  no  uniformity 
of  procedure;  and  early  in  the  war  the  effort  was  made  to  cure 
the  evil  by  severely  repressive  measures.  From  the  beginning  of 
English  conscription  in  January,  19 16,  to  the  end  of  recruiting 
6,135  conscientious  objectors  resisted  the  draft  in  England,  of 
whom  539  subsequently  accepted  some  form  of  service  and  5,596 
were  court-martialed.  Of  these  a  very  large  number  were  court- 
martialed  repeatedly,  since  under  the  English  system  the  recalci- 
trant who  had  served  his  court-martial  sentence  was  again  drafted. 
In  our  experience,  under  a  draft  of  something  over  four  million 
men  there  were  3,989  who  claimed  conscientious  objections.  It 
became  necessary,  however,  to  bring  only  2,294  of  these  men  be- 
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fore  the  Board  for  examination.  Of  the  total,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  War  Department,  approximately  1,300  accepted 
noncombatant  service  and  approximately  1,300  were  given  the 
privilege  of  the  farm  furlough,  99  of  the  number  having  been  fur- 
loughed  to  the  French  reconstruction  unit  in  France.  Only  404 
objectors  were  subjected  to  court-martial.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  were  tried  before  the  government  had  formulated 
a  policy  with  respect  to  them  and  they  thus  had  no  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Board.  They  were  convicted  usually  of 
disobedience  of  orders  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Later,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  they  were 
interviewed  by  members  of  the  Board  and  on  their  recommen- 
dation clemency  was  extended  to  many  of  them  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  A  somewhat  smaller  number,  either  because 
they  were  found  to  be  unconscientious  by  the  Board  or  because  of 
misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding  of  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  camp  Judge  Advocates, 
were  subjected  to  court-martial  without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Board.  To  many  of  these  men  also 
clemency  was  extended.  The  experience  of  the  Board  was  that 
after  Its  first  tour  of  the  camps  the  number  claiming  conscientious 
objections  to  service  In  the  succeeding  drafts  was  relatively  small. 
In  many  camps  where  the  officer  In  charge  of  the  segregated  ob- 
jectors profited  by  the  experience  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Board 
and  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  problem,  It  became 
insignificant. 

The  sudden  termination  of  the  war  came  too  early  to  admit  of 
the  drawing  of  positive  conclusions  from  our  experience  with  the 
objector.  The  advantages  of  a  uniform  procedure  and  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  In  each  camp  made  available  in  all  the  others 
were  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  single  board  to  deal  with  the 
whole  problem.  As  soon  as  the  Board  began  to  function,  it  freed 
the  cantonments  of  the  embarrassing  presence  of  the  objectors  and 
made  final  disposition  of  their  cases,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  As  the  work  proceeded,  It  became  reasonably  certain 
that  the  procedure  adopted  would  not  encourage  the  slacker  or 
increase   the   number   of   objectors.      Further   experience   would 
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doubtless  have  suggested  changes  in  procedure.  It  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  indicated  the  desirability  of  removing  objectors 
from  the  cantonments  more  promptly  and  concentrating  them  in 
disciplinary  barracks  at  some  central  point.  It  would  also  have 
made  apparent  the  necessity  of  some  uniform  procedure  and  some 
central  control  with  respect  to  the  men  who  had  been  examined  by 
the  Board  and  given  the  privilege  of  the  furlough. 

If  unhappily  we  should  again  find  ourselves  involved  in  an 
armed  conflict,  the  record  of  our  experience  with  the  conscientious 
objector,  and  especially  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  it,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  military  authorities  but  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  the  meantime  it  has  its  lessons  for  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  public  education  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  questions  of  public  interest,  to  be 
pondered  and  acted  upon.  No  single  phase  of  the  great  war  has 
presented  so  many  questions  affecting  the  citizenship  of  our  coun- 
try requiring  intelligent  study.  We  shall  not  find  the  answer  to 
them  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts  or  by  persuading  ourselves  that 
our  duty  is  done  when  we  have  made  superficial  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism and  to  loyalty  to  American  institutions.  Before  we  can  per- 
suade the  conscientious  objector  to  accept  our  views  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  we  must  understand  his  views  and  know  the  forces 
at  work  in  American  life  which  produce  them. 

Harlan  F.  Stone 


Commercial  Training  for  the  Consular  Service 

The  duties  of  a  consul  are  multifarious  in  character.  He  and 
his  staff  are  expected  in  general  "  to  promote  all  rightful  interests 
of  American  citizens  and  to  protect  them  in  all  privileges  provided 
for  by  treaty  or  conceded  by  usage."  More  specifically,  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  supervise  the  issuance  of  passports ;  to  administer  the  es- 
tates of  Americans  who  may  die  abroad  without  legal  or  other 
representatives ;  to  transfer  American  seamen,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  the  United  States;  to  settle  disputes  between  masters  and 
seamen;  to  render  assistance  or  to  assume  charge  in  the  case  of 
wrecked  or  stranded  American  vessels;  to  receive  the  papers  of 
American  vessels  arriving  at  foreign  ports  and  deliver  them  after 
the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  vessels  toward  the  members 
of  their  crews,  and  upon  the  production  of  clearances  from  proper 
port  officials;  to  certify  valuations  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the 
United  States;  to  act  as  witness  to  marriages  of  American  citizens 
abroad;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws;  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  seaports  by  supervision  of  conditions  in  for- 
eign ports  and  by  issuing  to  vessels  clearing  for  the  United  States 
bills  of  health  describing  the  condition  of  ports,  vessels,  crews,  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes;  to  perform  acts  which  notaries  public  are  re- 
quired to  perform  in  the  United  States.  These  duties  are  suf- 
ficiently varied  and  embracing.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  routine  in  character;  and  the  duty  of  prime  importance,  in- 
volving special  training  and  experience  as  well  as  energy  and  fore- 
sight, has  come  to  be  that  of  promoting  American  commerce  by 
reporting  available  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  our  prod- 
ucts, aiding  in  the  establishment  of  relations  between  American 
and  foreign  commercial  houses,  and  lending  assistance  to  the  mar- 
keting of  American  merchandise  abroad.  With  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  this  aspect  of  consular  service  has 
assumed  unusual  importance,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  our  con- 
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sular  organization  will  turn  largely  on  its  capacity  for  growth  and 
adjustment  to  the  requirements  of  wholesome  trade  expansion.^ 

For  several  years  past,  consular  appointments  have  not  been 
made  by  commission  to  any  particular  post,  but  by  assignment  and 
transfer  from  post  to  post  as  the  interests  of  the  service  might  re- 
quire. This  arrangement  promotes  flexibility  and  makes  possible 
the  advancement  of  the  more  efficient,  subject  though  it  is,  in  any 
case  involving  the  promotion  to  higher  grade  of  any  consul  gen- 
eral or  consul,  to  a  running  of  the  gauntlet  of  presidential  nomina- 
tion "  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  service  is  classified  and  graded,  with  the  following  salary 
adjustments: 

Consuls  General 

Consul  General  of  class  i $12,000  Consul  General  of  class  4 $5i500 

Consul   General  of  class  2 8,000  Consul  General  of  class  5 4,500 

Consul  General  of  class  3 6,000 

Consuls 

Consul  of  class   i $8,000  Consul  of  class  6 $3.SO« 

Consul  of  class  2 6,000  Consul  of  class  7 3.000 

Consul  of  class  3 5,ooo  Consul  of  class  8 2,500 

Consul  of  class  4 4,500  Consul  of  class  9 2,000 

Consul  of  class  5 4,ooo 

The  law  requires  that  advancement  in  grade  shall  be  by  reason 
of  able  and  efficient  service,  accurate  records  of  which  shall  be 
kept  in  the  Department  of  State.  This  applies  to  the  office  of 
consul  general  and  to  all  grades  of  consul  above  class  8.  A  further 
check  is  provided  by  a  system  of  inspection  of  consulates,  admin- 
istered through  five  inspectors,  ranking  as  consuls  general,  who 
operate  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  report  to 
him.  Each  consular  office  is  subject  to  inspection  at  least  once  in 
every  two  years;  and  dereliction  of  duty  or  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  any  consular  officer  may  result  in  immediate  suspension,  with 
temporary  transfer  of  his  duties  to  the  inspecting  consul  general  or 
his  agent. 

1  The  work  of  the  consular  service  is  quite  independently  supplemented  by  that  of 
a  number  of  commercial  attaches,  scattered  abroad  at  important  points,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
•f  Commerce. 
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Vacancies  In  the  office  of  consul  of  classes  8  and  9  are  filled 
either  by  promotion  of  minor  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  who 
have  been  appointed  to  such  offices  upon  examination,  or  by  new 
appointments  of  candidates  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination formulated  and  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
made  up  of  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  the  Chief  of  the 
Consular  Bureau,  and  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  This  board  has  broad  discretion  as  examiners,  the 
only  specific  legal  prescription  being  that  examination  papers  shall 
be  rated  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  80  as  the  minimum  certification 
grade,  and  that  the  subjects  of  examination  shall  Include:  at  least 
one  modern  language  other  than  English,  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial geography  of  the  United  States  In  its  bearings  on  foreign 
trade  expansion,  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  Interna- 
tional, commercial  and  maritime  law.  The  Board,  in  furtherance 
of  its  discretionary  powers,  has  expanded  these  topical  require- 
ments so  as  to  Include  American  history,  government  and  Institu- 
tions; political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in 
commercial  statistics,  tariff  calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.)  ; 
the  history,  since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  attention  to  political,  commercial,  and  eco- 
nomic tendencies.  The  topical  examinations  are  written;  but  an 
oral  examination  of  professedly  equal  importance  is  given  to  test 
the  candidate's  business  ability,  alertness,  general  information,  and 
natural  fitness  for  the  service,  Including  "  moral,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical qualifications,  character,  address,  and  general  education,  and 
good  command  of  English." 

Superficially,  these  arrangements  for  the  examining  and  pro- 
moting of  consular  officers  have  an  appearance  of  adequacy.  And 
they  have  been  measurably  effective,  particularly  when  contrasted 
with  the  loose  arrangements  prevailing  prior  to  their  adoption. 
But  possibilities  of  Improvement  have  already  been  recognized  by 
those  in  authority,  and  we  may  shortly  expect  Congressional  action 
which  Is  likely  to  differentiate  and  clarify  existing  requirements  in 
far-reaching  ways.  As  with  most  examining  systems,  be  they  for 
college  entrance  or  for  the  civil  service,  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  conventional  Informational  tests,  and  too  little  on 
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the  developmental  qualities  of  the  candidate  and  his  capacity  for 
achievement  in  specific  directions.  An  informational  test  is  too 
often  merely  grist  for  the  mill  of  a  profit-seeking  cram  school. 
Civil  service  examinations  generally  have  fallen  nearly  to  this 
level.  The  best  industrial  practise  in  the  placement  of  workers  is 
gradually  tending  toward  analytical  tests  of  individual  qualities, 
with  corresponding  analyses  of  job  requirements.  Efforts  in  this 
direction  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect, 
with  progressive  improvement  and  standardization  of  personal 
testing  and  rating  systems,  and  with  corresponding  progress  in 
methods  of  job  analysis,  that  within  a  decade  we  shall  approximate, 
in  organizing  the  human  productive  factor,  our  achievements  ia 
the  developing  and  utilizing  of  machines  and  machine  processes. 
The  problem  is  a  scientific  one,  and  its  solution  will  yield  significant 
results  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  civil  service.  This  does 
not  mean  that  for  testing  purposes  topical  examinations  will  be 
abandoned.  These  may  profitably  continue  to  be  utilized  as  in- 
dices of  the  attainments  of  individuals  in  particular  directions;  but 
they  are  not  discriminating  in  their  methods  and  are  wasteful  in  re- 
sult-s  unless  preceded  and  complemented  by  testing  and  rating  devices 
which  disclose  differentiated  individual  capacities  for  achievement. 
This  new  emphasis  is  permeating  private  enterprise ;  and  the  consular 
service  will  in  all  likelihood  be  among  the  first  of  governmental 
agencies  to  recognize  the  practical  implications  of  this  emphasis.^ 
The  importance  of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  consular  person- 
nel has  beenemphasizedby  the  recent  unexampled  expansion  in  our 
foreign  trade.    The  following  figures  are  illustrative  of  this  growth : 

Imports  from  Grand  Divisions 

II  Months  Ending  May 
1919  1918 

Europe    $    319,583,346  $    381,096,989 

North  America   955, 193,657  830,304.,©07 

South  America   516,213,191  524,522,956 

•A^sia    757,916,297  753,222,111 

Oceania    181,433,303  130,810,075 

'^^"'^^  72,513^77  65,349,194 

^^^^^     $2,802,853,071  $3,685,305,333 

*See  for  instance.  Bureau  of  Education,  Industrial  Education  Circular  number  4, 
April,  1919,  The  Army  Trade  Tests,  by  William  T,  Bawden. 
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Exports  to  Grand  Divisions 

Europe    $3,990,084,577  $3.433.430,927 

North  America   1,172,401,176  1,126,889,328 

South  America   357,105,050  282,567,818 

Asia    523.561,179  419.625,753 

Oceania     186,770,602  124,144,300 

Africa    76,822,821  49,253,846 

Total     $6,306,745,405  $5,435,911,972 

These  money  figures,  owing  to  inflated  prices,  reflect  no  corre- 
sponding increase  over  pre-war  days  in  actual  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise exported  and  imported.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  many  orders  for  civilian  consumption  of  goods  for  export 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets  have  been  held  back  by 
embargo  restrictions  and  shipping  conditions.  Our  present  huge 
monthly  export  shipments,  therefore,  represent  an  accumulation 
which  it  may  take  some  months  to  reduce  to  a  normal  outflow.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  disappointment  over  the  smallness 
of  current  orders.  This  has  been  due  to  our  unfamiliarity  as  a 
nation  with  the  ultimate  conditions  determining  foreign  trade. 
We  too  often  forget  that  if  we  sell,  we  must  also  buy.  Sound 
trade  can  be  built,  in  the  long  run,  only  on  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities and  services.  These  we  must  be  willing  to  take  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  products.  The  world  supply  of  gold  is  lim- 
ited, and  even  if  we  did  not  already  control  a  preponderant  share 
of  this  supply,  which  has  contributed  to  the  upsetting  of  exchange 
rates,  there  would  be  no  permanent  advantage  in  indefinitely  draw- 
ing gold  across  our  borders.  In  fact,  changing  price  levels  would 
in  any  case  defeat  any  such  outcome.  We  must,  therefore,  not 
only  expand  credits  abroad,  but  encourage  as  well  a  general  re- 
habilation  of  the  economic  life  of  Europe  in  ways  which  will  lead 
to  the  speediest  possible  importation  of  foreign  wares. 

There  has  been  undue  expectation  that  European  countries 
would  buy  our  manufactured  goods  rather  than  wait  for  the  slow 
rehabilitation  of  home  activities.  This  assumption  is  modified  by 
two  essential  factors:  first,  that  the  belligerent  countries  are  eco- 
nomically exhausted,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  conserving 
credit  and  of  finding  work  for  their  demobilized  armies;  second, 
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that  an  intensified  nationalism,  resulting  from  the  war,  has  tre- 
mendously reinforced  the  doctrine  of  economic  self-containment. 
This  will  wane  only  as  the  asperities  and  prejudices  of  the  war 
period  come  to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  North  America,  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  that  a  more  prompt  return  to 
normal  conditions  is  to  be  expected.  One  of  the  great  gains  the 
United  States  has  made  during  the  war  has  been  In  introducing 
her  manufactured  wares  to  these  non-manufacturing  areas.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  our  exports  to  Latin  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania  have  trebled  In  value,  and  of  these  exports 
probably  80  per  cent,  have  been  manufactures.  South  America  is 
a  particularly  promising  field,  judged  merely  by  Impersonal  eco- 
nomic standards.  Bank  deposits  are  not  an  altogether  satisfactory 
index  of  prosperity;  but  in  so  far  as  these  do  indicate  material  pros- 
perity. South  America  would  appear  to  have  shared  equally  with 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  benefits  of  the  war.  In  United 
States  currency,  the  comparison  Is  as  follows: 

1918  1914 

Argentina     $  1,207,744,870  $      690,924,900 

Bolivia 12,885,551  7.563,735 

Brazil    371.679,516  236,000,304 

Chile   177,620,519  97,119,841 

Peru    39,820,437  35.717.472 

Total    $  1,809,750,893  $  1,067,326,252 

United  States $32,588,200,000  $18,624,633,050 

Control  of  shipping  Is  an  important  factor  in  developing  for- 
eign trade.  Before  the  war  only  9.7  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports 
was  carried  In  American  bottoms.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the 
present  program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  to  move 
50  per  cent,  of  our  commerce  in  American  ships.  Present  pros- 
pects are  encouraging  to  the  hope  of  such  an  outcome.  The 
United  States  government  now  owns  (June,  1919)  555  ocean- 
going steel  cargo  ships  aggregating  3,385,475  deadweight  tons. 
In  addition  it  has  under  contract  1,336  similar  vessels  of  9,275,006 
deadweight  tons.  If  the  present  program  is  carried  out,  there  will 
be  under  the  American  flag  next  year,  16,732,700  deadweight  tons 
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of  ocean-going  steel  cargo  and  passenger  ships.  This  fleet  will  be 
almost  one  half  of  the  merchant  tonnage  plying  the  seas  today 
under  the  flags  of  all  nations  combined.  The  Government  will 
own  about  70  per  cent,  of  it. 

It  is  usually  urged  that  under  our  navigation  laws,  we  suffer  from 
an  exceptional  handicap  in  operating  costs,  particularly  in  higher 
costs  of  manning.  Aside  from  equalizing  readjustments  which 
may  be  worked  out  through  international  agreements,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  manning  costs  represent  less  than  2  per  cent. 
of  total  operating  expense.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
can  be  more  than  offset  by  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  speed  of  our 
ships  and  by  improved  loading  and  discharging  equipment.  These 
are  merely  cursory  facts,  but  they  are  symptomatic  of  possibilities. 

Wisely  fostered  and  controlled,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  may  grow  apace.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
exercising  a  degree  of  skilful  energy  and  patient  foresight  such  as 
we  have  not  thus  far  shown  in  foreign  trade  relations.  There  will 
be  rigorous  competition.  An  example  of  this  Is  afforded  by  the 
British  plans  to  regain  and  expand  South  American  trade.  The 
Federation  of  British  Industries  has  already  had  in  Brazil  a  spe- 
cial representative  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a  large  delegation  of 
prominent  Brazilian  business  men  and  factory  owners  to  accom- 
pany him  to  England.  Facilities  will  be  furnished  for  visiting  the 
leading  industrial  districts  of  that  country  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  build  up  cordial  relations  between  the  Brazilians  who 
comprise  the  delegation  and  the  business  men  of  England. 

Regarding  these  efforts,  The  Americas  says: 

Unusual  care  is  being  taken  to  convince  the  Brazilians  that  Great  Britain 
will  soon  regain  its  former  position  of  industrial  prestige  and  that  produc- 
tion costs  of  British  manufacturers  will  soon  be  at  their  former  competitive 
level.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  trading  in  England  will  be  em- 
phasized to  the  limit  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  securing  contracts  from 
Great  Britain  to  Brazil  as  a  means  of  this  so-called  "  eye-opening  "  trip  that 
will  go  far  to  offset  the  losses  suffered  by  the  manufacturing  and  exporting 
interests  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  years. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  trade  junket  is  the  fact  that 
the  Brazilians  are  to  be  carefully  shepherded  by  members  of  the  Bunsen 
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Commission  both  going  to  and  returning  from  England.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied back  to  Brazil  by  another  member  of  the  commission,  who  will 
establish  permanent  headquarters  in  Brazil  and  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  any  trade  won  as  a  result  of  the  trip  from  being  lost. 

American  business  representatives  in  Brazil  are  viewing  the  plans  for  this 
sort  of  trade  propaganda  with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  acquaint  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  with  the  danger 
now  threatening  their  interests  in  Brazil.  Americans  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  have  no  doubt  that  similar  junkets  will  be  organized  from  the 
other  South  American  countries  visited  by  the  Bunsen  Commission  in  an 
effort  to  capitalize  and  render  permanent  the  work  done  by  the  members  of 
that  body. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  the  material  resources  for  a  com- 
manding position  in  world  trade.  It  is  equally  clear  that  such 
strides  as  we  may  make  in  this  direction  will  depend  on  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  adapt  ourselves  to  varied  and  peculiar  trade 
requirements.  The  situation  will  turn  on  the  possibility  of  recruit- 
ing a  trained  personnel  for  foreign  service,  as  well  as  on  the  capacity 
for  adaptation  of  the  American  business  man.  We  shall  need 
efficient  foreign  agents,  consular  officers,  and  commercial  attaches ; 
and  men  of  enterprise  at  home  must  be  wiUing  to  follow  the  advice 
of  these  representatives.  The  past  "take  it  or  leave  it"  attitude 
of  our  merchants  must  be  abandoned.  Whether  or  not  this  can 
be  done  without  a  degree  of  economic  compulsion  seldom  present 
in  a  nation  so  largely  self-sufficing  as  ours  remains  to  be  seen. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  equipment  and  confidence-breeding  qual- 
ity of  our  foreign  agents. 

The  task  of  our  universities  in  promoting  these  ends  is  obvious. 
Training  resources  already  exist;  but  these  must  be  focused  toward 
a  definite  goal.  As  a  group,  business  men  have  begun  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  untrained  enterprise  will  no  longer  bring  the  successes 
attained  under  old  conditions.  The  truth  in  this  regard  has  been 
boldly  stated  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip : 

With  the  limitless  wealth  of  resources  which  we  have  had  in  America, 
the  successful  conduct  of  business  enterprise  has  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  Nothing  short  of  egregious  error  has  been  likely  to  lead  to  failure. 
Any  ordinary  mistake  in  judging  conditions  or  in  the  application  of  prin- 
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ciples  has,  as  a  rule,  been  obliterated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  country's  growth 
and  the  extent  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  development.  If  some  of 
the  men  who  have  made  notable  commercial  successes  had  been  forced  to 
face  the  harder  conditions  that  exist  in  the  old  world,  the  measure  of  their 
success  might  have  been  very  different.  Had  they  been  confronted  by  a 
situation  where  population  was  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
where  all  the  soil  was  under  cultivation,  where  the  mineral  resources  were 
meager,  and  where  there  was  lacking  the  wealth  of  the  virgin  forests,  they 
would  have  needed  greater  abilities  and  better  trained  faculties  in  order  to 
achieve  marked  success.  .  .  .  One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
lavishness  of  opportunity  has  brought  commercial  success  to  many  who  have 
come  into  the  field  ill  prepared  and  with  small  ability. 

These  conditions  have  not  disappeared;  but  their  control  is 
waning.  Competition  In  business  Is  becoming  keener;  success  Is 
requiring  a  greater  degree  of  ability  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
forcefulness  of  will  and  concentration  of  purpose  which  have  been 
all-controlling  in  the  past.  Foreign  trade  expansion  is  bringing 
the  American  merchant  Into  touch  with  foreign  competitors  whose 
methods  must  be  learned  and  improved.  Competition  with  one's 
own  countrymen  behind  a  protective  tariff  wall  Is  a  gentler  struggle 
than  that  of  breaking  into  an  open  market  where  foreign  com- 
petitors are  already  intrenched.  The  school  of  practical  expe- 
rience produces  but  a  small  proportion  of  men  with  large  business 
capacity.  As  a  method  of  training  it  Is  wasteful.  Here  is  the 
field  for  business  education  of  university  grade.  It  must  select 
and  train  business  leaders. 

Commercial  education  for  foreign  trade  is  not  different  In  its 
general  requirements  from  that  for  domestic  trade;  and  education 
for  consular  service  Is  but  a  species  of  foreign  trade  education. 
All  must  be  based  on  a  sound  general  education  which  develops 
capacity  for  accurate  observation  and  logical  thinking  without 
stunting  natural  Initiative,  ambition,  and  imagination.  This  Is  the 
problem  of  general  collegiate  education.  Among  the  topics  which 
should  be  covered  In  the  prospective  consul's  college  courses  should 
be  English,  American  History,  modern  European  History  and 
Institutions,  Latin  American  History  and  Institutions,  Civics,  Eco- 
nomics, Psychology,  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language,  and  a 
course  in  science.     Superimposed  on  these  general  collegiate  foun- 
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dations  there  should  be  a  wisely  devised  structure  of  specialized 
instruction  and  practical  training.  Business  law,  maritime  law, 
international  law,  accounting,  business  organization,  commercial 
history,  business  mathematics  and  statistics,  transportation,  insur- 
ance principles  and  practise  with  especial  reference  to  marine 
aspects,  economic  geography,  money  and  banking  with  emphasis 
on  foreign  exchange,  and  marketing  methods  should  all  receive 
attention  in  well-organized  courses.  The  documentary  technic  of 
foreign  trading  practise  should  be  elaborated,  and,  of  course, 
various  foreign  languages  should  receive  intensive  treatment.  A 
mere  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  a  language  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  correspondence  purposes  in  a  bungling  way;  but  a 
speaking  knowledge  is  essential  if  a  language  is  to  be  of  the  widest 
service.  We  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  been  prover- 
bially slow  in  linguistics.  But  our  provincialism  in  this  regard  has 
been  due,  not  to  native  ineptitude,  but  to  a  lack  of  the  pressure  of 
compulsion.  We  must  reform  in  this  regard  if  we  are  to  profit  by 
the  business  opportunities  now  forced  upon  us.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  Spanish,  the  study  of  which  had  already  begun  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  even  before  the  present  war  came  to 
accentuate  its  value. 

The  demand  of  Portuguese  for  a  place  in  our  curricula  ought 
likewise  soon  to  be  recognized.  The  Brazilian  Republic  with  its 
20,000,000  inhabitants,  who  regard  it  an  insult  to  be  confounded 
with  Spanish  Americans,  very  properly  expects  that  our  merchants 
and  representatives  meet  them  with  their  own  ancestral  speech. 

In  brief,  foreign  commercial  service  calls  for  specialized  instruc- 
tion which  shall  afford: 

1.  an  effective  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 

2.  a  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  importing  and  export- 
ing, including  transport  and  insurance, 

3.  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  commerce,  and  of  related 
aspects  of  applied  science, 

4.  a  knowledge  of  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  of  trade 
customs, 

5.  an  understanding  of  foreign  tariffs,  weights  and  measures, 
moneys  and  the  exchanges. 
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6.  an  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  commercial  docu- 
ments, such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  Insurance  policies, 
and  of  the  more  vital  aspects  of  commercial  law, 

7.  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  accountancy, 

8.  a  knowledge  of  commercial  economics  and  of  the  use  of  trade 
statistics. 

A  number  of  our  university  schools  of  business  are  already  pre- 
pared to  give  effective  schooling  in  these  specialized  phases  of 
commercial  activity,  as  well  as  in  the  more  general  structural  and 
functional  principles  underlying  them.  In  Columbia  University, 
for  instance,  significant  attention  is  already  given  to  these  sub- 
jects. What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  correlate  and  systematize. 
The  College,  the  School  of  Business,  and  the  School  of  Political 
Science  all  give  essential  courses;  but  the  task  of  organization 
naturally  falls  to  the  School  of  Business.  Significant  steps  have 
already  been  taken  In  mapping  out  an  integral  scheme  of  Instruc- 
tion. In  its  early  stages  this  scheme  will  necessarily  Involve  a 
measure  of  experimentation;  and  It  cannot  succeed  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  wise  selection  of  student  material.  Columbia,  however, 
is  already  developing  adequate  machinery  to  this  end,  so  that  the 
prospect  of  service  and  achievement  Is  excellent. 

In  conclusion,  It  should  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  our  col- 
legiate schools  of  business  stand  for  the  training  of  business  ex- 
ecutives demanded  by  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  business. 
The  work  of  these  schools  of  course  affords  no  substitute  for  actual 
business  experience.  The  graduate  realizes  that  he  must  make  his 
start  In  a  subordinate  position.  His  schooling,  however,  prepares 
him  to  fit  expeditiously  into  the  complex  mechanism  of  business 
life;  and  because  he  has  acquired  some  insight  into  the  relation  of 
his  Individual  task  to  the  whole  organization  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,  he  cheerfully  and  profitably  performs  the  routine  duties  of 
the  early  years  of  his  business  career.  His  task  therefore  assumes 
a  genuinely  professional  Interest.  To  arouse  and  enhance  this  pro- 
fessional interest  is  a  task  of  high  Importance.  It  imposes  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  our  schools  of  business. 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea 


The  Social  History  of  the  War 

Preliminary  Considerations^ 

The  war  which  has  just  ended  has  placed  historians  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  embarrassment.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  an  event 
has  been  so  definitely  appreciated  as  historical  by  those  who  have 
participated  in  it,  or  if  ever  history  has  been  so  much  appealed  to 
either  to  explain  or  to  justify  what  has  been  done.  But  the  very 
epochal  character  of  the  event  which  marked  it  out  so  distinctly  in 
the  popular  mind  as  being  unmistalcably  historical  became,  before 
the  war  was  over,  a  reason  for  historians  not  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  it.  In  proportion  as  the  struggle  developed  both  its  intri- 
cate intensity,  reaching  into  all  the  activities  of  life  and  society, 
and  extended  its  scope  throughout  the  whole  world,  historians 
became  more  and  more  hesitant  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
it  presented;  and  thoughtful  people  on  all  sides  grew  sceptical  of 
the  possibility  of  any  work  of  permanent  value  dealing  with  so 
complex  and  vast  a  theme. 

There  was  an  added  reason  for  this  scepticism  while  the  war 
was  still  unfinished.  So  long  as  the  issue  was  unknown  it  was  im- 
possible to  appraise  the  forces  in  conflict,  and  it  seemed  like  the 
trifling  of  the  dilettante  or  the  boldness  of  the  journalist  to  turn 
upon  those  forces  the  relatively  ineffective  instruments  of  analysis. 
Men  trained  in  the  scientific  method  tended  to  recoil  from  the  task, 
except  at  the  behest  of  some  belligerent  government.  Pure  scien- 
tific analysis  could  hardly  flourish  in  such  an  environment.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  hesitant  attitude  remains.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  we  are  still  too  close  to  the  events  to  see  their  true  sig- 
nificance. The  caution  of  the  historians  themselves  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  taken  over  by  the  general  public  as  well.  The  result  is 
one  with  possibilities  for  both  good  and  ill;  and  it  Is  of  sufficiently 
grave  importance  to  challenge  our  attention. 

^A  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Paris,  May  20,  1919. 
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First,  let  us  look,  at  the  good  results.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  to 
be  grateful  for,  that  there  should  be  any  very  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  caution  and  the  need  of  scepticism  which  chal- 
lenges the  character  of  data  with  unrelenting  criticism  before  it 
admits  them  to  the  categories  of  historical  or  established  fact. 
Moreover  there  is  a  double  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  historical 
criticism  upon  contemporary  material,  so  that  it  may  be  operative 
almost  from  the  very  moment  of  the  event  itself,  instead  of  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  material  which  has  already  suffered  from 
the  chance  of  time,  when  accident  and  the  distortions  of  succeed- 
ing ages  have  so  worked  upon  it  as  even  to  disguise  the  trace  of 
their  action.  To  be  sure,  this  appreciation  of  the  scientific  caution 
is  not  widely  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  reading  public.  The 
natural  credulity  of  mankind  remains  much  what  it  was  before  the 
days  of  Ranke.  But  even  the  general  reading  public  has  learned 
to  expect  it  in  the  historian;  and  this  expectation  stands  us  in  good 
stead  in  times  like  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  hesitancy  of  the  historian  is 
carried  to  the  extent  of  damaging  the  legitimacy  of  the  historical 
analysis  of  such  a  contemporary  event  as  this,  either  because  it  is 
too  vast  or  because  the  historian  is  too  close  to  it  to  see  its  full 
meaning,  the  result  is  surely  to  be  regretted.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  task  is  the  measure  of  his  opportunity.  Historians  might 
well  apply  that  line  of  Lamartine  which  might  have  served  in 
many  a  crisis  of  the  war  itself : 

S'appuyer  sur  I'obstacle  et  s'elancer  plus  loin. 

There  is  little  chance  that  they  will  be  thrown  off  the  right  track 
by  the  obstacle  in  their  path  if  they  continue  to  use  the  same 
methods  and  work  in  the  same  temper  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  interesting,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  history,  to 
see  that  the  greatest  historian  of  antiquity  faced  practically  the 
same  kind  of  problem  as  that  which  we  are  facing  to-day.  To 
Thucydides,  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  the  world  war  of  his  day; 
and  yet  this  most  sober  of  all  historians  did  not  hesitate.  More- 
over to  him  there  was  no  other  theme  for  history  so  legitimate  as 
the  very  events  which  passed  under  his  own  notice.     He  had  no 
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delusions  as  to  the  inadequate  instruments  with  which  he  had  to 
work.  But  he  claimed  that  they  were  still  more  inadequate  to 
deal  with  events  of  the  past;  and  registered  his  disdain  for  the  at- 
tempts of  those  who  offered  in  either  prose  or  verse  an  imaginative 
substitute  for  things  half-forgotten  or  half-recorded.  For  him 
the  proper  theme  of  scientific  history  was  the  war  of  his  own  time. 
The  intervening  centuries  have  obscured  for  us  this  contempora- 
neous character  of  the  problem  which  Thucydides  set  himself,  and 
one  fails  to  realize  how  little  of  time  perspective  enters  into  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  antique  historiography. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  with  the  development  of  the  scien- 
tific researches  of  the  modern  era  and  especially  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  history  has  been  so  entirely  concentrated  upon  the  re- 
covery (A  distant  ages  and  far-off  events  as  to  tend  even  to  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  contemporaneous  history.  So  great  has  been  the 
achievement  of  historians  in  thus  opening  up  new  horizons  and 
restoring  lost  civilization  that  one  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  sense  of  time-perspective  is  a  creation  of  their  work.  But 
it  would  be  a  sad  result  of  historical  science  if  it  were  so  to  fasten 
our  attention  upon  the  distant  past  as  to  render  us  unwilling  to 
devote  to  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  the  same  degree  of  interest 
in  the  formation  of  events  as  we  have  in  their  recovery  from  ob- 
livion. In  a  sense  one  may  regard  this  work  of  recovering  the 
traces  of  lost  events  as  a  sort  of  archaeology  in  the  realm  of  human 
action,  piecing  together  the  broken  and  twisted  fragments  of 
thoughts  and  deeds  into  a  consistent  picture  of  what  has  been. 
The  patient  efforts  of  historians  in  this  great  task  has  during  the 
last  century  raised  history  to  a  rank  among  the  most  glorious  of 
the  sciences.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  the  canons  of  method  and 
the  limitations  under  which  scientific  history  has  worked  may  pre- 
vent some  of  those  best  trained  for  the  task  from  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  their  own  time — a  danger  which  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  when  the  problems  in  question  have  such  tragic  and 
lasting  significance  as  those  of  today. 

It  surely  needs  no  great  amount  of  argument  to  prove  that  the 
phenomena  of  this  war  already  furnish  proper  data  for  the  con- 
sideration of  historians.    But  when  one  turns  to  the  practical  ques- 
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tion  as  to  what  the  historian  really  should  do,  one  realizes  all  too 
keenly  why  those  of  superior  mind  and  cautious  judgment  shrink 
from  dealing  with  the  problems.  It  was,  after  all,  relatively  easy 
for  Thucydides  to  deal  as  he  did  with  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
for  he  was  not  aware  of  that  complexity  of  data  which  fronts  the 
modern  investigator.  The  war  was  to  him  mainly  the  season's 
campaign  and  the  intervening  discussions  in  council.  He  wrote, 
as  it  were,  in  two  dimensions,  the  military  and  the  political; 
whereas,  we  recognize  beneath  these  superficial  if  ill-determined 
elements  the  deep  and  complex  strata  of  the  social  and  economic. 
Above  all,  we  have  learned  to  think  of  history  not  as  a  set  pattern 
of  definitely  established  and  static  phenomena,  but  as  a  constantly 
changing  current  of  events,  a  dynamic  process  whose  motive  forces 
are  often  almost  indistinguishable,  except  where  some  explosive 
power  has  revealed  itself  in  revolution  or  war.  The  study  of 
society  viewed  in  this  light  is  relatively  recent,  and  the  data  for 
any  large  generalization  are  still  inadequate.  Moreover  there  are 
unplumbed  depths  in  the  psychic  world,  habits  and  customs  and 
tendencies  some  of  which  we  have  brought  along  with  us  from  pre- 
historic times,  and  of  which  we  have  only  faint  impressions  and 
little  scientific  knowledge.  Society,  in  short,  like  life  itself,  moves, 
challenges  analyses.  And  yet  this  thing  of  mystery  is  the  theme  of 
history,  which  the  modern  historian  cannot  dismiss  or  ignore.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  if  he  must  analyze  as  well  as  narrate, 
he  should  pause  with  the  feeling  of  his  utter  inadequacy  to  deal 
with  the  problems  presented  to  him  by  the  great  war. 

The  first  step,  however,  towards  practical  solution  of  our  dif- 
ficulties is  to  recognize  that  after  all  the  mystery  which  is  fronting 
us  in  the  movement  of  today  was  always  present  at  every  step  of 
history.  If  the  past  lacks  complexity  in  the  historians'  narratives, 
it  is  not  because  the  complexity  is  lacking  in  the  events  themselves, 
but  simply  because  of  the  disappearance  of  their  traces  in  the 
documents  upon  which  history  is  based.  Where  can  one  find  a  sub- 
ject more  subtly  fraught  with  unsolved  problems  than  the  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire?  Yet  the  sources  have 
preserved  only  isolated  hints  of  the  causes  of  actions  which  none 
the  less  are  universally  regarded  as  the  proper  theme  for  historical 
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enterprise.  Are  we  therefore  to  imagine  that  history  is  legitimate 
in  proportion  as  we  are  ignorant  of  its  details,  and  that  where  we 
are  properly  warned  of  its  mystery  and  scope  we  must  refrain 
from  any  scientific  investigations  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  answer  to  this  paradox  lies  in  escaping 
from  it  altogether,  for  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  a  mistaken  concept 
of  history  itself.  History  can  never  be  an  absolute  reproduction 
of  events.  It  is  only  a  relative  process.  There  is  no  one  history 
of  anything.  There  can  never  be  any  one  narrative  which  will  be 
the  history  of  an  event ;  all  histories  are  partial  and  fragmentary. 
The  past  can  never  be  recovered  in  absolute  form;  the  best  that 
history  can  do  is  to  recover  those  elements  of  the  past  which  are 
of  interest  to  the  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  all  that  his- 
tory has  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  We  may,  by  the  magic  of 
memory  or  the  diligence  of  records,  preserve  enough  of  the  mov- 
ing pageantry  of  action  to  offer  the  illusion  of  reality;  but  no  art 
exists  which  can  save  for  us  the  whole  complex  of  what  actually 
took  place;  that  is  gone  forever  the  moment  it  happens.  When 
history  recovers  the  data  of  what  has  been,  it  finds  them  first  as 
isolated  things,  dissociate  to  some  degree  from  their  original  en- 
vironment. Imaginative  insight  may  then  arrange  them  and  dress 
them  up  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  reality.  But  no  events, 
however  simple  and  direct  their  message  may  seem,  are  ever  re- 
stored to  the  full  measure  of  reality.  The  greatest  creations  of 
history  remain  partial  and  incomplete. 

The  reason  that  this  rather  commonplace  fact  escapes  notice  is 
that  our  interests  in  the  past  tend  to  be  so  limited  as  to  find  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  an  incomplete  reproduction.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  imaginations  are  relatively  dull  and 
inefficient  instruments.  We  rest  satisfied  with  partial  results  be- 
cause we  do  not  suspect  what  we  are  missing.  In  the  second  place, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  reason,  we  really  do  not 
care  about  reviving  the  whole  past  at  any  time.  We  are  interested 
only  In  certain  things  that  have  happened,  and  when  we  have  satis- 
fied our  curiosity  concerning  them,  we  cease  to  pay  attention  to  the 
rest,  and  tend  to  ignore  it. 

This  latter  fact  Is  responsible  for  that  continual  rewriting  of 
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history  with  which  the  historian  is  so  familiar.  Each  successive 
generation  sees  the  process  of  history  in  a  different  light  and  de- 
mands a  new  story  of  those  things  which  constitute  the  past  in  its 
eyes.  There  was  a  time  when  the  theological  sciences  determined 
the  whole  perspective  of  European  history,  and  from  Augustine 
to  Bossuet  one  traced  the  evolution  of  society  along  the  lines  of  a 
vast  providential  plan.  In  the  19th  century,  Hegelian  philos- 
ophy and  the  rudiments  of  anthropology  based  upon  philology 
offered  a  similar  satisfying  conviction  of  world  progress.  Again, 
the  growth  of  national  states  in  the  nineteenth  century  projected 
political  history  back  through  the  unpolitical  middle  ages.  Sim- 
ilarly, also,  the  development  of  the  modern  industrial  world  in- 
jected into  the  past  its  interest  in  economic  and  social  questions. 
The  histories  of  European  states  or  of  such  events  as  the  Protestant 
Reformation  or  the  French  Revolution  which  have  been  written 
during  the  twentieth  century  differ  from  those  of  a  generation  ago 
as  much  in  the  point  of  view  and  general  perspective  as  in  the 
quality  of  their  workmanship.  So  we  may  expect  that  in  the  gen- 
erations following  after  ours,  age  after  age  will  reinterpret  the 
history  of  our  own  time,  and  that  their  appraisal  of  what  is  impor-" 
tant  will  vary  according  to  their  point  of  view.  In  short,  the  par- 
tial character  of  history  is  impressed  upon  every  page  of  it;  and 
the  historian  who  looks  back  over  its  attempt  to  recover  and  nar- 
rate what  has  been  can  hardly  fail  to  note  how  largely  Its  picture 
of  the  past  is  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  present. 

Since  all  history  is  so  limited  to  a  fraction  of  reality,  it  is  ob- 
viously not  a  valid  reason  for  renouncing  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
current  history  that  we  cannot  cover  the  whole  field.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  absence  of  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
relative  importance  of  events.  The  historian  of  a  later  day  has 
the  advantage  that  he  can  bring  to  this  task  of  appraisal  standards 
for  judging  the  past  which  are  largely  independent  of  the  events 
themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  a  secular  historian  today  can 
write  the  history  of  the  medieval  church  with  a  degree  of  detach- 
ment which  no  ecclesiastic  could  possibly  acquire.  Similarly,  even 
if  a  historian  who  has  lived  through  the  war  can  succeed  in  sup- 
pressing his  emotional  bias,  he  nevertheless  lacks  the  external  point 
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of  view  from  which  to  judge  the  event  as  a  whole.  He  has  to 
anticipate  the  future  while  dealing  with  the  past;  to  forecast  the 
drift  of  a  tide  which  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  run,  while  still  it 
swirls  about  him. 

This  problem  is  nothing  new  to  historians.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental one  with  which  Thucydides  and  the  other  ancient  historians 
had  to  struggle.  Were  history  simply  a  recital  of  accurately  tran- 
scribed data,  it  would  be  simply  a  dead  series  of  schedules.  It  is 
by  his  use  of  the  trained  judgment  applied  to  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  the  data  that  one  measures  the  historian's  capacity.  It 
was  not  the  accuracy  of  Thucydides  so  much  as  his  judicious  tem- 
per which  must  be  rated  as  his  chief  qualification  for  his  task. 

There  is  little  in  this,  however,  that  Is  helpful  to  the  ordinary 
historian;  one  seldom  profits  by  being  told  how  genius  works. 
What  Is  needed  is  some  method  by  which  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  great  historian  may  be  shared  in  part  by  all  students  of  history, 
and  this  is  a  problem  In  social  measurements.  The  economic  and 
social  factors  of  a  world  movement,  such  as  this  war,  must  be  dealt 
with  by  technical  appliance  if  the  task  of  the  historian  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Before  turning  to  consider  these  possibilities,  however,  a  final 
word  In  protest  against  the  Illusion  that  history  necessarily  gains 
In  objectivity  as  it  deals  with  things  remote.  Where  sources  are 
few,  we  are  all  the  more  dependent  upon  them,  and  so  are  less 
able  to  detect  their  original  bias.  It  Is  true  that  the  historian  has 
less  temptation  to  inject  his  own  preferences  into  the  narrative; 
but  the  documents  themselves,  upon  which  the  narrative  is  based, 
were  already  the  imperfect  reflection  of  reality  when  they  were 
first  written.  The  subjectivity  becomes  less  evident  because  we 
are  farther  removed,  but  It  colors  the  narrative  all  the  same. 

When  we  turn  to  the  practical  problems  of  what  historians 
should  actually  do  In  order  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  war,  we 
find  at  once  that  the  first  steps  are  relatively  clear.  Historians 
cannot  work  alone.  They  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
social,  political,  and  moral  sciences.  The  data  of  the  war  extend 
so  far  into  every  activity  of  life  that  no  one  analysis  can  deal  with 
them.    The  history  of  the  war  must  be  a  vast  cooperative  enter- 
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prise.  Indeed,  it  must  bring  into  it  not  only  the  contributions  of 
economics,  politics,  ethics,  statistics,  and  geography,  but  the  phys- 
ical sciences  as  well.  The  outrage  of  the  rights  of  peoples  which 
was  symbolized  in  the  violation  of  Belgium  was  committed  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  where  there  was  no  marching  army  in  evidence. 
The  battle  extended  to  the  laboratory.  There  are  devastated 
regions  in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and  religion  as  well  as  on  the 
desolate  fields  of  Northern  France.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
social  order  one  experiences  a  new  sense  of  cooperation  and  a  new 
birth  of  sympathy  for  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  war  which 
extended  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Governments 
changed  their  very  nature  as  the  war  progressed;  even  the  temper 
of  nations  seemed  to  alter.  Moreover  every  one  of  these  factors 
told  upon  the  struggle  itself;  and  the  final  decision  was,  in  some 
way,  a  judgment  involving  them  all.  Clearly,  then,  the  history  of 
this  stupendous  movement  must  deal  with  all  these  factors;  and, 
equally  clearly,  they  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  technical  experts 
who  know  what  tools  to  use  and  how  to  use  them  in  every  case. 

This  seems,  at  first  glance,  as  though  the  historian  were  simply 
abdicating  the  field,  and  leaving  to  each  of  the  political  and  moral 
sciences,  or  to  any  other  specialized  branch  of  research,  the  task 
of  dealing  with  its  own  data  in  its  own  way.  But  the  recognition 
of  the  federal  character  of  the  realm  of  history  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  abdication.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  It  is  growingly  apparent  to  the  various  sciences  themselves 
that  the  only  way  they  can  furnish  an  understanding  of  their  own 
part  in  the  war  is  by  approaching  their  problem  historically.  The 
economics  of  the  war  is  rooted  in  pre-war  economics.  The  search 
for  raw  materials  and  the  expansion  of  production  bore  directly 
upon  the  blockade.  The  hostility  of  Hungary  to  Serbia  was  partly 
due  to  the  rivalry  of  two  systems  of  agriculture.  Even  in  the  field 
of  morals,  the  divergent  convictions  of  the  peoples  were  largely 
due  to  their  past  education,  and  that  again  a  product  of  their 
other  institutions.  History  enters  into  every  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  different  sciences  must  become  historical  to  deal  with  it. 

Fortunately,  this  historical  element  in  the  social  sciences  had 
been  growingly  appreciated  by  them  before  the  war.     Even  sta- 
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tistics,  seemingly  so  positive,  with  its  mathematically  established 
data,  demanded  that  they  should  be  read  only  in  the  light  of  pre- 
vious figures  extending  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time  so  that 
the  curves  could  show  their  repetitions  or  variations.  If  there  was 
a  failure  to  appreciate  this  general  historical  trend,  it  was  mainly 
upon  the  part  of  history  itself.  Historians  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  following  that  law  of  their  work  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  above,  reflected  in  their  conception  of  their  task  the  dom- 
inant interest  of  their  day,  which  was  the  political  institutions  of 
the  national  state.  There  were  many  for  whom  Freeman's  motto 
was  accepted  as  truth,  that  "history  was  past  politics  and  politics 
present  history."  While  the  narrow  frontiers  of  such  a  definition 
have  been  well  passed,  it  still  remains  a  widespread  conviction 
among  historians  that  politics  is  at  least  the  proper  field  for  his- 
tory and  that  any  historical  researches  which  extend  beyond  it  are 
vagrant  and  incidental.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  view, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  definition  of  history.  But  it 
has  one  unfortunate  result  if  it  prevents  a  proper  cooperation  of 
the  social  sciences  upon  a  problem  like  this.  In  short,  history  must 
become  social  in  outlook  and  the  social  sciences  historical,  in  order 
to  cooperate  effectively. 

Passing  now  to  still  more  practical  considerations,  what  should 
be  the  share  of  the  historian  in  this  cooperative  enterprise?  The 
first  thing  that  stands  out  clearly  is  that  he  must  see  to  it  that  the 
essential  records  are  not  lost.  Without  documents  there  can  be  no 
history.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  great  task  and  not  so  simple  as 
may  seem.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  a  general  ukase  that  all  papers 
written  or  printed  during  the  war  should  be  preserved.  That 
would  have  been  satisfactory  in  the  past,  when  the  total  number 
of  documents  issued  was  relatively  slight.  Even  of  events  so  late 
as  the  French  Revolution  there  is  a  certain  value  in  every  scrap  of 
paper  that  can  be  found.  But  with  the  improvements  in  printing 
and  the  vast  output  of  contemporary  journalism,  and  also  with  the 
general  spread  of  literacy  so  that  millions  of  people  are  putting 
words  on  paper  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  very  extent  of  material 
offers  the  chief  difficulty  in  its  preservation.  The  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  the  sources  of  contemporary  history  so  as  to  ensure  that 
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they  be  actually  available  for  research  becomes  a  vastly  different 
one  from  that  with  which  the  archivist  of  the  past  was  obliged  to 
deal.  Some  time  before  the  war,  American  historians  succeeded 
in  having  a  law  passed  by  the  American  Congress  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  documents  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  result  is  that  the  war,  which  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied the  activities  of  our  government,  produced  such  unlimited 
quantities  of  useless  papers,  both  written  and  printed,  that  their 
mere  accumulation  is  a  menace  not  only  to  efficient  transaction  of 
current  business,  but  even  to  the  very  buildings  themselves.  More- 
over, most  of  the  enormous  mass  of  material  is  utterly  useless  for 
historical  or  any  other  purpose.  Much  of  it  concerns  mere  mat- 
ters of  routine,  schedules  of  transitory  items  more  or  less  necessary 
for  the  daily  work.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  will  ever 
read  again  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  even  for 
purposes  of  classification.  As  the  embarrassment  grows  daily, 
there  is  danger  that  relief  may  be  sought  by  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  allowing  government  departments  liberty  to  preserve 
or  destroy  as  they  see  fit,  with  an  eye  to  efficiency  in  their  daily 
routine  and  oblivious  of  the  needs  of  history. 

What  has  happened  in  Washington  must  be,  to  some  extent,  the 
common  experience  of  other  governments.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  historians  and  archivists  should  not  wait  until  men  of 
action  have  decided  for  them  what  should  be  kept  and  what  de- 
stroyed. Archivists  surely  owe  it  not  only  to  their  science,  but  to 
their  country  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  this  question  the  benefit  of 
their  own  training  and  point  of  view.  And  they  cannot  wait.  I 
hesitate  to  think  how  many  new  schedules  are  being  piled  upon  the 
old  in  the  government  offices  of  the  world  during  the  hour  we  are 
within  these  walls.  It  will  not  do  for  those  who  are  to  be  the 
keepers  of  the  records  of  history  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  what 
they  should  keep  to  government  clerks  anxious  to  be  rid  of  any- 
thing that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  day's  work.  Historians  and 
archivists  should  recognize,  before  it  Is  too  late,  that  the  respon- 
sibility as  to  what  is  to  be  preserved  rests  upon  them,  since  they 
could,  if  they  would,  work  out  practical  principles  which  would  be 
welcomed  alike  by  the  government  functionary  and  the  librarian. 
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We  need  a  Mabillon  for  the  diplomatics  of  the  present;  or,  if  no 
single  scholar  can  be  found  for  so  difficult  a  task,  we  need  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  learned  societies  which  might  produce  a  manual 
like  the  De  re  diplomatica.    In  any  case  this  is  a  work  for  historians. 

The  preservation  of  official  documents,  however,  presents  less 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  vast  mass  of  unofficial  material,  the 
property  or  product  of  private  individuals.  Often  unrivalled  as  a 
historical  source,  this  miscellany  is  at  present  under  no  control  and 
is  likely  to  leave  few  traces  for  future  historians  in  spite  of  its  great 
extent.  It  is  this  more  incidental  material  which  is  of  chief  value  for 
the  social  history  of  the  war,  with  its  indications  of  the  way  people 
felt  about  what  they  did,  the  record  of  emotion  not  simply  through 
the  measurement  of  social  pressures  as  in  government  reports,  but 
in  personal  expressions  which  lend  to  the  narrative  the  gay  or 
poignant  qualities  of  life.  No  historian  can  ever  make  the  past 
really  seem  to  live  once  more  In  his  pages  unless  he  knows  this  un- 
official literature  In  which  society  carelessly  reveals  itself. 

There  is  a  curious  fallacy  prevalent  about  these  sources  of  cur- 
rent history.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  In  a  sense  their 
very  mass  will  secure  their  preservation,  like  a  monument  whose 
weighted  core  remains  Intact  throughout  the  ages.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  Is  the  common  things  that 
disappear  first.  No  form  of  literature  Is  so  difficult  to  procure 
as  the  little  cheap  school-books  of  the  past,  even  those  of  our  own 
childhood.  Moreover,  there  Is  another  matter  of  supreme  Impor- 
tance which  is  just  as  likely  to  escape  attention.  The  very  paper 
we  use  for  our  records  Is  the  flimsiest  of  mediums  for  their  pres- 
ervation. In  a  few  years  the  journals  which  narrate  our  daily 
history  will  be  nothing  but  heaps  of  discolored  dust  on  our  shelves. 
The  papyrus  to  which  antiquity  trusted  to  preserve  Its  literature, 
and  with  whose  withered  and  moulded  rolls  so  much  of  the  antique 
thought  perished,  was  a  much  better  medium  for  Its  preservation 
than  the  paper  on  which  most  of  our  modern  texts  are  printed. 

It  Is  time  now  to  recognize  In  a  large  way  what  each  of  us  knows 
m  his  heart,  that  we  are  guilty  of  gross  neglect  In  taking  no  sure 
steps  to  pass  along  for  future  ages  the  heritage  which  Is  our  own. 
Unless  we  stop  our  trifling  and  really  face  this  fact,  the  time  Is 
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surely  coming  when  this  stretch  of  tragic  years  of  world  conflict, 
in  which  the  fate  of  civilization  was  decided,  will  be  as  desolate  a 
no  man's  land  as  that  sacred  soil  which  lies  along  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  in  northern  France.  We  surely  cannot  let  this  happen. 
The  call  is  to  historians  to  prevent  it,  to  save  the  memory  of  these 
great  deeds,  to  render  immortality  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  per- 
formed them.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  temporary  expe- 
dients. We  cannot  go  on  timidly  begging  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  help  here  or  there,  where  we  shall  not  disturb  the  routine 
of  business.  It  would  be  well  for  history  if  some  Danton  should 
arise  among  historians,  who  by  pure  audacity  would  force  upon 
the  present  a  real  sense  of  the  urgent  need  of  action  if  the  past  is 
to  be  saved  for  the  future  and  so  the  continuity  of  society  be 
maintained. 

I  have  no  intention,  however,  to  ring  the  tocsin,  nor  do  I  antici- 
pate any  revolutionary  disorders  in  the  social  sciences  from  the 
suggestions  which  follow.  The  only  danger  of  such  disorder 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  policy  of  laissez  faire,  which  leaves  the  field 
of  research  in  anarchy.  We  must  take  action  and  not  delay;  for 
every  day  our  problems  become  greater.  We  have  assigned  to 
historians  the  first  step  in  the  cooperative  enterprise.  As  archivists 
they  are  primarily  the  custodians  of  the  sources,  and  must  assume 
the  chief  responsibility  for  their  preservation.  But  this  first  step 
at  once  brings  us  within  the  threshold  of  that  cooperation  of  the 
sciences  of  which  we  have  been  talking;  and  the  moment  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  it,  we  realize  that,  up  to  the  present,  it 
Is  mostly  Imaginary.  There  is  less  cooperation  than  competition, 
less  mutual  understanding  than  recrimination.  The  economist  is 
annoyed  to  find  historians  treating  matters  on  which  he  feels  that 
only  economists  should  pronounce;  the  historian  points  out  the 
failures  of  the  economist  to  appreciate  his  perspectives.  Each  Is 
somewhat  Inclined  to  regard  as  an  intrusion  any  expression  of  in- 
terest in  what  he  is  doing.  The  situation  is  made  worse  rather 
than  better  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  boundaries  to  the 
different  sciences,  and  that  much  of  the  data  is  common  property. 
In  fact,  the  situation  in  the  realm  of  the  social  and  political  sci- 
ences reminds  one  much  of  the  map  of  Europe  today.  That  being 
so,  the  first  duty  Is  to  make  peace ! 
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Now,  if  we  examine  this  mutual  jealousy  which  hampers  co- 
operation, we  find  that  it  really  springs  from  something  which  it 
is  not  proposed  to  disturb.  For  it  belongs  to  synthesis  rather  than 
analysis.  It  is  part  of  the  pride  of  authorship  and  creation,  or  of 
that  doctrinal  prejudice  with  which  one  holds  to  conclusions.  If, 
therefore,  we  strictly  limit  our  enterprise  to  the  assembling,  pre- 
serving and  classifying  of  data,  may  we  not  count  upon  sufficient 
common  interest  to  secure  the  necessary  common  action?  The 
task  thus  narrowed  still  is  hard  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the 
actual  choice  of  what  documents  should  be  preserved  should  fall 
mainly  to  the  different  technics.  For  instance,  only  the  expert  in 
finance  will  know  what  financial  papers  are  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value.  But  in  that  choice  the  perspectives  of  history  must  be 
kept  in  sight.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  preserve  what  is  likely  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  economist.  Each  of  the  sciences  must 
contribute,  therefore,  to  the  analysis  and  classification  of  material 
for  history.  This  can  hardly  be  done  except  by  men  specially 
trained  to  thinking  in  terms  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  his- 
torians must  contribute  that  careful  scrutiny  of  the  texts  them- 
selves which  is  the  result  of  training  in  historical  method.  Ques- 
tions of  authenticity,  of  the  relation  of  one  text  or  set  of  texts  to 
another,  will  have  to  be  studied  out;  and  only  those  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  this  work  of  criticism  are  aware  of  the  tests  which  must 
be  made  in  order  to  establish  the  genuine  source.  Unfortunately, 
this  patient  work  of  erudition  does  not  appeal  to  the  general 
public;  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  few  people  really  care 
whether  what  they  believe  is  actually  true  or  not.  To  some  extent, 
as  well,  this  tendency  to  beheve  whatever  supports  our  convictions 
enters  into  scientific  work.  Where  the  documents  reawaken  the 
strong  emotions  of  the  war,  we  need  to  take  special  precautions 
against  a  too  ready  acceptance.  Who  of  us,  for  instance,  would 
welcome  a  document  from  Germany  which  would  in  any  way 
lessen  the  glory  of  any  of  our  exploits?  It  is  in  this  scrutiny  of 
the  documents  that  we  need  the  cold  objectivity  of  the  historian, 
combined  with  his  rigid  canons  of  classification.  He  must  verify 
dates,  detect  forgeries,  check  up  one  document  by  another,  point 
out  errors  and  misleading  statements  in  both  originals  and  sec- 
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ondary  material.  Then,  in  collaboration  with  his  colleagues,  he 
must  see  to  it  that  the  whole  is  made  accessible,  that  archives  are 
catalogued  and  collections  of  texts  prepared. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  phase  of  our  subject;  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  collections  of  texts  implies  some  underlying  synthesis.  Into 
this  great  field  of  creative  work,  however,  we  cannot  venture  at 
present.  Our  first  duty  is  to  insure  that  adequate  implements  of 
research  shall  be  in  our  hands,  and  that,  thus  equipped,  the  social 
sciences  shall  enter  upon  the  well-defined  field  in  which  it  is  their 
obvious  duty  to  labor  as  mutually  helpful  colleagues.  Having 
accomplished  this  task,  we  may  leave  for  future  generations  the 
great  privilege  of  passing  the  judgment  of  history  upon  the  facts 
themselves. 

This  may  seem  to  some  of  us  like  a  negative  conclusion,  imply- 
ing that  we  did  not  propose  the  real  history  of  the  war  at  all,  but 
are  eluding  our  responsibilities  as  historians  by  hiding  behind  the 
shelves  of  our  archives.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
claim  that  we  who  have  experienced  the  war  are  better  able  to 
write  its  history  than  those  of  a  distant  future.  I  can  imagine  that 
Thucydides  or  Polybius  might  have  been  of  this  opinion.  But 
such  histories  are  of  a  different  kind  from  the  universal,  all-com- 
prehensive enterprise  I  have  been  describing.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  written,  so  long  as  they  do  not  claim  to  be 
final.  Indeed,  it  is  among  these  rather  than  among  the  sober 
erudits  that  we  may  expect  to  see  emerge  some  day  that  kind  of 
individual  genius  who  will  gather  together  the  whole  vast  theme 
and  by  imagination  and  poetic  insight  give  it  the  enduring  form 
of  a  Divine  Comedy.  And  it  may  be  that  such  a  story  will  super- 
sede the  exacter  chronicles  of  the  historical  sciences.  But,  beside 
the  immortality  of  heroic  deeds,  there  is  room  in  the  vast  pantheon 
of  time  for  the  nameless  and  the  unknown,  through  whose  suf- 
ferings and  help  civilization  has  been  preserved.  It  will  rest  with 
the  social  sciences  to  ensure  that  their  obscure  but  precious  record 

shall  not  perish. 

James  T.  Shotwell 


Walt  Whitman  and  France' 
I 

Walt  Whitman  and  France!  There  could  be  no  pleasanter 
theme  to  dwell  upon,  in  these  days  of  democratic  rejoicing  and 
Franco-American  understanding,  than  a  sketch  of  those  mutual 
approaches.  Between  Walt  Whitman  and  France,  that  is  between 
the  better  soul  of  the  Long  Island  poet  and  the  more  tentative  ele- 
ments of  the  French  genius,  there  have  been,  and  still  continue  in  a 
way  to  prevail,  very  definite  affinities.  And  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? A  future  poet  or  a  poet  of  the  future,  the  little  boy  Walter, 
then  a  Brooklyn  child,  had  a  wonderful  adventure — the  very  kind 
of  adventure  which  may  happen  to  a  modern  boy,  instead  of  the 
deceptive  fairy  tales  of  yore.  The  illustrious  Lafayette,  coming 
to  Brooklyn  in  1824  or  1825  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  library, 
picked  him  up  for  fame  to  come;  or,  as  you  remember  the  story: 

Numerous  children  arrived  on  the  grounds,  of  whom  I  was  one,  and  were 
assisted  by  several  gendemen  to  safe  spots  to  view  the  ceremony.  Among 
others,  Lafayette,  also  helping  children,  took  me  up — I  was  five  years  old — 
pressed  me  a  moment  to  his  breast,  gave  me  a  kiss  and  set  me  down  in  a  safe 
spot.  Lafayette  was  at  that  time  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  of 
age,  with  a  manly  figure,  and  a  kind  face.- 

A  fine  image  to  introduce  a  study  like  this!  The  old  French 
liberal  nobleman,  the  first  who  on  the  other  side  had  believed  in 
American  liberty  and  in  French  emancipation,  now  visiting  the 
land  of  his  young  enthusiasm,  pressing  the  Brooklyn  boy  to  his 
heart  and  giving  him  a  kiss — that  is,  kissing  him  into  a  lasting 
love  for  what  is  lasting  in  France:  her  very  spirit  of  generosity, 
her  Impatience  of  false  superiorities,  her  devotion  to  the  essentials 
of  life. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Poetry  Society  (New  York)  for  the  centenary  of 
Walt  Whitman. 

-  A  slightly  different  version  is  given  by  Whitman  in  Lafayette  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  1905. 
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So  it  was  always  the  restless  genius  of  France,  rather  than  the 
perfection  of  form  or  the  condensed  expression,  that  held  Whit- 
man In  its  spell.  He  planned  a  poem  upon  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, whom  he  was  bound  to  admire  as  the  best  known  of  the 
genial  loafers  in  literature,  whom  he  thought  in  fact  "  one  of  the 
most  genuine  artists,"  whose  Contrat  social  he  had  in  a  manuscript 
copy,  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  anti-bourgeois  poet — democ- 
racy affiliated  with  the  open  air  and  with  a  certain  lack  of  manners. 
He  admired  George  Sand's  Consuelo,  another  book  of  wandering 
romance,  of  an  artistic  personality  finding  itself  through  endless 
roaming  and  experimenting,  with  a  heroine  he  deemed  superior 
to  any  of  Shakespeare's.  Victor  Hugo,  who  is,  not  without  exag- 
geration and  bombast,  the  very  embodiment.  In  life  and  poetry,  of 
an  Increasing  faith  In  democracy  and  education,  he  regretted  not  to 
see  in  this  country,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  visits  which  America 
was  to  receive  from  so  many  men  of  letters  who  were  not  so  well 
prepared  to  hear  her  beating  pulse.  He  knew  Sainte-Beuve  and 
MIchelet,  from  whom  L'Oiseau  and  its  Triumph  of  Wings  It  has 
been  proved  that  he  borrowed  the  very  flight  of  his  Man-of-war 
bird — as  if  the  country  that  first  believed  in  flying  had  to  give  a 
voice  to  a  poet  of  that  land  which  first  made  flying  a  reality. 

Even  more  than  with  such  expressive  and  often  ungoverned 
spokesmen  of  feverish  France,  Whitman  felt  associated  with  the 
interpreter  of  a  silent  and  enduring  France,  with  Millet  the 
painter,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  true  representative  of  the  real 
nation,  democratic  without  words  and  beyond  constitutions  and 
codes — the  artist  who  enhanced  by  a  quiet  sublimity  the  daily  lives 
of  the  common  people,  praised  everyday  heroism  as  the  inner 
nature  of  that  great  Republican  peasant  community  whom  the 
American  poet  then  learned  to  love  in  a  truer  reality  than  many 
travelled  observers  and  pretentious  Investigators. 

With  such  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Inside  of  France 
Whitman's  faith  remained  unbiased  by  external  misfortune  and 
superficial  reverses.  Compare  with  some  other  Intellectuals  this 
simple  man,  writing  to  his  son,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Second 
Empire  in  France: 
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Louis  Napoleon  fully  deserves  his  fate — I  consider  him  by  far  the  mean- 
est scoundrel  (with  all  his  smartness)  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  I  make  a 
distinction,  however.  I  admire  and  love  the  French,  and  France  as  a  nation 
— of  all  foreign  nations,  she  has  my  sympathy  first  of  all  .  .  .  [and,  a 
week  later,  and  when  it  had  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  some  professional  ob- 
servers that  Prussia  was  .waging  a  war  for  autocracy]  I  find  myself  now  far 
more  for  the  French  than  I  ever  was  for  the  Prussians. 

So  It  was  not  poetical  pathos,  it  was  inner  conviction,  when 
Whitman,  after  the  unfortunate  ending  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  addressed  the  eclipsed  star  of  France,  the  wrecked  ship  of 
France,  and  prophesied  better  times  to  come  soon.  In  spite  of  all 
signs  to  the  contrary: 

O  star  of  France ! 

The  brightness  of  thy  hope  and  strength  and  fame, 

Like  some  proud  ship  that  led  the  fleet  so  long. 

Beseems  to-day  a  wreck  driven  by  the  gale,  a  mastless  hulk, 

And  'mid  its  teeming  madden'd  half-drown'd  crowds, 

Nor  helm  nor  helmsman. 

.  .  .  Star  crucified.     O  star!     O  ship  of  France! 
O  smitten  orb!     O  ship,  continue  on! 

.  .  .  When  lo !  reborn,  high  o'er  the  European  world, 
(In  gladness  answering  hence,  as  face  afar  to  face,  reflecting  ours,  Columbia) 
Again  thy  star,  O  France,  fair  lustrous  star, 
In  heavenly  peace,  clear,  more  bright  than  ever, 
Shall  beam  immortal. 

It  was  the  same  spirit,  making  him  "  guess  there  Is  latent  music 
yet  in  France,  floods  of  It,"  which  showed  Itself  In  Whitman  when 
he  greeted,  as  a  sign  of  quick  moral  and  material  reconstruction, 
the  World's  Fair  In  Paris,  not  as  a  mere  show  or  display,  but  as  a 
brave  sign  that  the  people  across  the  Ocean  was  on  Its  feet  again : 

Bravo,  Paris  exposition! 

Add  to  your  show,  before  you  close  it,  France, 
America's  applaud,  love,  memories  and  good  will.  .  .  . 

Such,  I  think,  are  the  main  points  of  that  side  of  the  problem, 
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according  to  the  Information  now  available.  The  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  provoked  by  a  great  country,  even  in  her 
unfortunate  days,  was  transformed  into  the  long-drawn  breath  of 
the  American  poet,  which  came,  at  a  certain  moment,  to  ani- 
mate and  liberate  French  versification.  Form  and  matter  alike, 
but  always  through  the  medium  of  a  new  verse  freedom,  were 
affected  to  some  extent  by  his  sympathy  with  the  France  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  And  nothing  is  more  interesting,  I  think,  when 
you  follow  the  destiny  of  a  great  reputation,  than  to  watch  it  from 
Its  hard  beginnings,  when  the  strange  novelty  finds  only  scanty 
help  to  bring  it  to  a  new  point  of  vantage,  until  the  days  when 
change  and  progress  have  modified  conditions  and  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  distant  efforts  and  results. 

II 

It  has  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  the  artist  who  was 
a  common  friend  of  Millet  and  of  Whitman,  first  made  known 
the  original  vagabond  and  poet  in  French  artistic  circles.  Pos- 
sibly; but  times  had  first  to  develop,  in  order  to  make  the  possible 
approach  organic,  and  not  simply  episodic.  Tardy  as  It  may  seem, 
the  recognition  of  Whitman  In  France  had  something  progressive 
and  Increasing  in  depth  and  quality,  while  the  reverse  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Germany,  where  the  democratic  spirit 
echoed  by  a  translator  like  Frelligrath  marked  such  a  happy  begin- 
ning, but  where,  by  and  by,  quite  a  different  quality  of  influence 
developed. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  time  Whitman  was  officially  trans- 
lated in  France  before  a  great  man  of  letters,  it  was  into  Provencal, 
and  by  a  late  heir  to  a  family  rather  abhorred  by  Walt  Whitman 
himself.  For,  In  1879,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  touring  In  the 
South  of  France,  paid  a  visit  to  Mistral,  the  great  Proven(;al 
whose  fame  had  already  reached  across  the  Atlantic;  and  there, 
in  the  middle  of  a  "nest"  of  poets  discovered  in  quaint  Avignon, 
Bonaparte  Wyse,  grandson  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  gave  some  trans- 
lations from  the  Long  Island  poet  into  Provencal  verse — a  good 
omen,  in  fact,  and  one  promising  all  sorts  of  fraternizations  in  the 
open,  far  from  academic  conservatism  and  Parisian  fastidiousness. 
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Some  harsh  opinions,  indeed,  had  been  already  expressed  in 
France  about  the  American  poet ;  and  the  first  of  these  are  hardly 
less  surprising  because  they  have  an  American  background.  In 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  June  i,  1872,  Mme.  Blanc,  that 
is  Miss  Therese  Bentzon,  expresses  a  genuine  horror,  hardly  tem- 
pered by  some  casual  recognition,  at  Whitman's  reckless  and  over- 
flowing inspiration.  The  same  opposition  is  voiced,  five  years 
later,  in  the  Correspondant  of  November  25,  by  Henry  Cochin,  a 
member  of  the  well-known  family  who  had  close  relations  with  the 
abolitionist  circles  of  this  country.  He  sees  in  the  Leaves  of  Grass 
democracy  run  wild,  a  form  of  insanity  and  megalomania.  Though 
admitting  that  Drum  Taps  is  a  possible  book  and  "Captain"  a 
fine  piece  of  lyric,  of  a  simplicity  full  of  grandeur,  he  concludes 
that,  after  such  an  experiment,  "  democratic  poetry  has  passed 
away."  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  only  the  range  of  subjects  and 
the  general  inspiration,  but  the  very  form,  or  lack  of  form,  which 
this  representative  of  French  bourgeoisie  considers  as  expressing 
democracy  in  hterature — as  if  delineation  or  rigid  shape  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  social  affairs.  Contrasted  with  such  a  critical 
attitude,  the  Interest  marked  In  1872  by  the  Parnasslen  poet  Em. 
Blemont,  in  the  Renaissance  artistique  et  litteraire,  was  of  small 
help. 

Was  Whitman's  fame  in  France,  in  those  first  years  of  hesi- 
tating approach,  much  furthered  by  British  intermediaries?  In 
other  words,  the  two  leaders  of  our  poetical  renovation,  Verlaine 
who  stayed  some  time  in  England  and  absorbed  some  inspiration 
from  across  the  Channel,  and  Mallarme  who  was  a  high-school 
teacher  of  English — did  they  possibly  know  something  definite 
and  appreciative,  in  the  prehistoric  days  of  Symbolism,  concern- 
ing the  poet  whom  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  ranked  high  enough? 
I  do  not  know;  but  certain  papers  published  In  French  magazines 
with  an  English  background,  E,  Forgues  in  the  Revue  Britannique 
(1884),  Leo  Quesnel  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue 
Suisse,  were  not  very  loud  in  their  praise  or  efficient  in  their 
help.  But  now,  from  1888  or  1889,  the  very  vibration  originated 
in  the  lines  of  the  Long  Island  poet  reaches  the  heart  of  a  younger 
France,   and  helps  to  renew  the  atmosphere  over  there.     Jules 
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Laforgue  gives  in  1886  some  translations  in  La  Vogue.  Some 
others  appear  in  different  periodicals. ^  Gabriel  Sarrazin,  an  en- 
thusiastic connoisseur  of  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Browning,  other- 
wise a  jurist  with  strong  liberal  leanings,  voices  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  May  i,  1888,  his  admiration  for  the  optimism  in  Whit- 
man, the  freshness  and  the  patriotism  in  his  inspiration.  And  here 
we  have  the  first  real  appreciation,  too,  of  the  form  of  his  verse, 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  fixed  genres: 

He  creates  a  rhythm  of  his  own,  less  rigid  than  verse,  more  broken  than 
prose, — a  rhythm  adapted  to  the  movement  of  his  emotion,  hastened  as  it 
hastens,  precipitated,  abated,  and  let  down  to  repose. 

Appearing  in  1889  ^^  his  volume  La  Renaissance  de  la  poesie 
anglaise,  Sarrazin's  essay  helped  Immensely  to  bring  Whitman's 
name  and  real  significance  before  the  world  of  letters.  For  any 
deep  influence,  however,  to  be  felt  in  French  poetical  and  creative 
circles,  It  was  necessary  that  two  preliminary  conditions  should  be 
fulfilled  and  new  affinities  created  on  two  points :  first,  the  opti- 
mistic acceptance  of  industrial  democracy  had  to  succeed  the 
evasive  and  nostalgic  attitude  if  one  Insisted  on  being  a  poet;  sec- 
ondly, the  return  to  freedom  from  the  strict  and  often  rigid  con- 
ception of  French  meter,  as  practised  and  enhanced  by  the  Par- 
nassiens,  had  to  be  more  organically  felt  than  in  the  attempts  of 
the  first  revolutionists.  A  freed  alexandrine  in  an  accepting  world 
of  letters — without  such  conditions,  how  would  the  Song  of  the 
Broad  Axe  or  the  Song  of  the  Exposition  or  the  Saint  au  Monde 
have  found  a  real  echo — an  echo  of  all  the  vibration  originated 
on  the  shore  of  the  New  World?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  a 
similar  friendliness  towards  democracy  and  Industry  In  some  at 
tempts  made  in  1889  or  so,  but  without  the  proper  rhythmical  life 
in  them.'*     I  find,  on  the  other  hand,  fluidity  of  rhythm  in  the 

3  See  a  bibliography — not  complete,  however — in  P.  M.  Jones,  JVhitinan  in  Franc f 
{Modern  Language  Review,  Jan.,  1915). 

*  A  name  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  Henry  Berenger,  whose  book  of  verse, 
I'Ame  moderne  (1892)  shows  an  interest  in  the  themes,  but  not  in  the  form,  of  Whit- 
man. As  a  proof  of  the  intimacy  of  this  future  senator  and  fuel  administrator  of 
France  with  the  American  poet,  cf.,  not  to  speak  of  his  intimacy  with  F.  Roz  and 
Eug.  Holland  (and,  so  far  as  I  know,  G.  Sarrazin),  the  preface  of  his  novel,  I'Effort, 
where  Whitman  is  quoted   (Jan.  25,  1873). 
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poems  of  many  of  our  Symbolists  of  the  same  epoch,  but  without 
anything  but  aloofness  from  the  concerns  and  cares  and  glories 
of  an  industrial  age.  A  combination  of  both  elements  was  in 
sight;  but  the  year  1892,  which  marks  Whitman's  rising  fame 
after  his  death,  shows  in  French  literature  only  a  growing  interest 
in  the  American  poet.  Even  Viele-Griffin,  the  Franco-American 
poet  who  certainly  acted  as  a  gifted  intermediary  between  two 
poetical  worlds,  who  translated  some  of  Whitman's  pieces  and 
planned  a  complete  translation  the  idea  of  which  pleased  the  good 
gray  poet,  is  too  attracted  by  knights  and  saints  and  legends  for  a 
whole-hearted  transmission  of  the  Whitman  directness  and  frank- 
ness. So  it  is  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  important 
in  so  many  ways  for  the  re-shaping  of  French  ideals,  which  shows 
the  absorption  of  matter  and  form  taken  from  the  Leaves  of 
Grass  m  the  new  poetry  of  France.  I  remember  for  my  own  part 
that  the  first  poerns  of  Whitman  which  I  read  in  translation,  in 
I'Ermitage,  in  '92  or  '93,  impressed  me  as  striking  a  new  note  in 
art.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  I  devoted  a  lecture  to  American 
poets.  Whitman  among  them;  and  my  audience  in  Nancy — a  city 
that  had  been  ahead  of  the  times  in  bringing  art  and  industry  into 
contact — seemed  to  admit  without  question  your  poet's  inspiration 
as  well  as  his  freedom  of  form.  "  Les  Jeunes  "  indeed,  in  those 
last  years  of  the  century  had  made  a  real  approach  towards  him; 
the  testimony  is  abundant. 

Ill 

"  There  is  something  so  utterly  foreign  and  new  to  the  Parisian 
youth  in  Walt  Whitman  that,  being  still  un-Parisian  enough  to 
welcome  new  impressions,  he  gasps,  having  welcomed  this  one, 
and  plucks  leaves  of  grass  the  rest  of  the  way."  In  those  words 
was  our  Youth's  progress  characterized  by  an  American  observer, 
Laurence  Jerrold,  in  1897.^  The  "wonderful  journey"  of  the 
Jeunes  of  1890  really  comprised  an  initiation  in  Whitman.  The 
result  is  to  be  found  in  a  growing  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 

5  Laurence  Jerrold,  The  Real  France.  London  and  New  York,  1911.  Chap.  XII: 
"Les  Jeunes"  (written  in  1897  under  the  title  "The  Literary  Pilgrimage  and  the 
Youth's  Progress"). 
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French  man  of  letters,  in  the  development  of  human  activity  in  its 
industrial  as  well  as  its  agricultural  forms,  and  in  a  sort  of  mod- 
ernism as  remote  from  romantic  stupor  a  la  Zola  as  from  aristo- 
cratic Ivory  Tower  delicacy  a  la  Mallarme.  And,  along  that  sort 
of  emancipation  as  to  possible  subjects,  there  was  a  continuous 
liberation  in  respect  to  the  available  instrument  of  the  modern 
poet.  Whitman  as  a  strong-framed  man,  as  a  great  child  with 
superhuman  insight  and  sympathy,  had  been  presented  in  the 
meanwhile  to  the  French  public.®  So  I  feel  it  as  a  kind  of  evident 
necessity  when,  in  the  second  half  of  190 1,  Boschot's  article  on  La 
reforme  de  la  prosodie'^  considers  the  results  and  acquisitions  due 
to  a  successful  movement  in  form,  while  Verhaeren  in  his  poem 
VArt^  praises  the  enlargement  of  the  field  itself  of  poetical  en- 
deavor, that  Whitman,  who  had  been  secretly  fighting  with  his 
French  brothers  in  Apollo,  should  be  honored  for  the  success  of 
the  fight. 

What  did  Verhaeren  say?  He  had  been  interested,  no  doubt, 
in  his  native  district  of  industrial  Belgium;  but  there  had  been 
something  provincial  in  his  emotion  among  the  workers  of  the 
furnace  or  of  the  field.  Now,  the  broadened  vision  of  the  poet, 
the  keener  flash  in  the  eyes  of  Pegasus — as  he  says,  "  Pegase  aux 
prunelles  de  plus  en  plus  epanouies  "  suggests  a  new  element  in  his 
inspiration : 

Et  c'etait  Rome,  et  puis  Florence,  et  puis  Paris, 
Et  puis  Londres  et  puis,  au  loin,  les  Ameriques; 
C'etait  le  travail  fou  et  ses  fievres  lyriques, 
Et  sa  lueur  enorme  a  travers  les  esprits. 
\  Le  globe  etait  conquis. 

Comme  autrefois,  les  poetes,  fervcnts  et  clairs 
Passaient  pareils  aux  dieux  dans  I'etendue  ardentc, 
Et  dediaient  leur  vie  au  coeur  de  I'univers. 

<iMercure  de  France,  1892:  V,  386,  Walt  Whitman,  by  HavelcKk  Ellis;  V,  856, 
extracts  from  the  Autobiography,  translated  by  Viele-Griffin ;  Cosmopohs.  ji.m  1898. 
a  presentation  of  the  man  Whitman  by  R.  M.  Bucke. 

''Revue  de  Paris,  15  aout  1901. 

^Mercure  de  France,  decembre  1901.  VArt  is,  in  a  way,  the  corner-stone  of  Lrs 
forces  tumultueuses  (1902),  dedicated  to  Rodm. 
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.  .  .  Et  Pegase  sentit  ces  visions  nouvelles 

Si  largement  eblouir  ses  prunelles 

Qu'il  fut  comme  inonde  d'orgueil  et  de  lumiere 

Et  que,  les  dents  sans  frein,  le  col  sans  renes, 

II  delaissa  soudain  sa  route  coutumiere. 

Et  desormais  le  monde  entier  fut  son  arene. 

To  what  extent  this  supplementary  vibration,  once  introduced 
Into  the  inspiration  of  the  great  Franco-Belgian  poet,  once  for  all 
broadened  his  range  of  vision,  will  be  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry. 
As  I  see  It,  a  sort  of  nostalgic  bond  had,  until  his  full  Whitman 
experiences,  tied  him  up  rather  closely  to  his  native  districts  of 
painful  work  and  half-hearted  belief  In  modernity.  Let  It  be  said 
that,  compared  with  Whitman,  Verhaeren  of  all  men  of  letters  of 
the  days  before  the  war  was  more  than  able  to  bend  his  bow.  At 
the  same  time,  Verhaeren  had  an  Instinctive  restraint  which  pre- 
vented him  from  losing  touch  with  the  organic  possibilities  of 
French  verse,  that  wonderful  Instrument  which,  for  lack  of  the 
primitive  emphasis  of  tonic  accent,  has  to  stick  to  a  certain  amount 
of  regularity  In  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  rhythmical  power. 
Whitman  was  once  called  "a  Celtic  geyser  bursting  through  a 
Flemish  mead  " ;  and  there  Is  In  Verhaeren  something  very  much 
akin  to  such  a  definition.  If  we  add  a  certain  Latin  sense  of  form 
which  is  partly  transmitted  by  language  Itself  as  a  poetical  Instru- 
ment. I  have  met  Verhaeren  three  or  four  times;  and  I  found 
always  In  him  something  which  seemed  more  provincial,  more 
pathetically  local,  than  his  poetry  announced,  I  wonder  whether 
Whitman  on  one  side  and  Rodin  on  the  other  do  not  account  for 
that  sort  of  margin  between  the  real  man  and  his  poetical  vision  in 
the  later  books  of  verse. 

IV 

And  now.  In  one  or  two  at  least  of  the  directions  of  French  lit- 
erature before  the  war,  Whitman  has  been  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  Interesting  efforts.  The  old  bard  of  Manhattan,  as  he  is 
often  called,  has  walked  part  of  the  way  with  some  of  our  young 
poets.  I  dare  not  say  that  he  took  them  by  the  hand;  I  fancy  he 
was  too  much  of  a  vagabond  for  that,  even  after  death;  but  he 
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certainly  encouraged  many  liberties  for  which  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct indigenous  model.  The  movement  known  as  V unanimisme , 
aiming  at  a  sort  of  pantheistic  and  pan-social  vision  where  the  poor 
individual  is  more  or  less  absorbed,  claims  him  as  a  master.  L'An- 
thologie  de  I' Effort,  published  in  19 12  by  Jean-Richard  Bloch, 
praises  him  as  the  prophet  from  whom  Vildrac  and  Duhamel, 
Andre  Spire  and  Jules  Romains,  have  learned  most.  "//  a  nourri 
notre  jeunesse/'  confesses  Henri  Gheon.  He  may  have  encour- 
aged Peguy  in  his  fondness  for  enumerations  and  accumulations, 
though  the  main  inspiration  of  that  influential  writer  is  derived 
from  a  more  indigenous  source.  Moreover,  if  you  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain that  an  artistic  movement,  a  social  tendency,  is  completely 
launched,  try  to  find  out  whether  a  substantive  ending  in  -ism  has 
been  coined  to  express  it  easily,  and  whether  such  forms  as  fem- 
inism, futurism,  prohibitionism,  or  bolshevism  are  current.  If  so, 
you  may  be  assured  that  some  credit  is  conceded  by  current  opin- 
ion, if  not  to  the  idea  itself,  at  least  to  the  tendency  represented 
by  the  word.  Well  then,  such  a  test  in  vocabulary  is  offered  in  the 
present  case.  Two  years  before  the  war,  in  a  review  of  the  Noit- 
velle  Revue  Frangaise,  June  i,  19 12,  le  ivhitmanisme  is  men- 
tioned as  a  real  force  in  French  poetry.  This  force,  says  the  critic, 
has  been  beneficent  in  the  main,  but  carries  with  it  the  immense 
danger,  should  not  the  French  poets  be  ready  to  meet  it,  of  laxity 
of  form,  of  the  "  right  of  improvisation,"  of  a  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  words  and  meters.  Georges  Duhamel,  who  is 
now  the  best  known  of  the  French  representatives  of  a  tendency 
partly  deriv^ed  from  the  American  poet,  praises  in  the  same  way 
Whitman  as  a  *'  powerful  introducer  to  poetical  life,"  but  points 
to  the  imperfections  and  confusion  of  a  literary  work  which  is 
mainly  the  faithful  report  of  a  life  full  of  cordiality,  of  devotion 
to  mankind  and  of  optimism.** 

Parallel  with  this  influence  upon  a  considerable  group  of  French 
poets,  and  even  making  it  possible,  was  the  publication,  in  1908 
and  1909,  of  Bazalgette's  biography  and  translation  of  the  Leaves 
of  Grass — not  to  mention  a  number  of  articles  and  essays  dealing 

^  G.  Duhamel,  Les  poetes  et  la  po^sie,  Paris,  1912,  p.  141. 
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with  many  sides  of  his  personality  or  of  his  works.^"^  As  a  young 
man  of  letters  wrote  in  this  country  some  months  ago,  "  Walt 
Whitman's  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  young  writers  of  France, 
and  was  infused  there  through  more  than  one  channel,"  but  "we 
first  knew  Leaves  of  Grass  thanks  to  Leon  Bazalgette."^^  Along 
with  that  recognition  was  the  promise,  which  was  made  good  a 
few  weeks  ago,  of  a  new  translation  into  French,  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  group  of  men  of  letters.^-  In  that  way  we  see  realized 
the  timid  wish  of  the  bard  of  Manhattan  writing  to  Viele-Griffin 
how  pleased  he  was  with  the  idea  of  a  complete  and  literary  trans- 
lation, adding  however:  "  I  do  not  think  the  French  will  take  hold 
of  me — that  I  come  within  their  orbit."  How  completely,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  touches  sympathetic  chords,  nowadays,  even  in 
the  mind  of  a  boulevardier,  is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  criticism 
of  the  author  of  Les  Transatlantiques ,  Abel  Hermant,  writing  in 
the  Figaro,  October  15,  19 18,  and  praising  with  a  kind  of  thrill 
the  insolent  novelty  of  the  American  vates,  man  of  Nature  and 
man  of  the  City,  offering  us  the  "virgin  forest"  of  his  poems.  Walt 
Whitman  and  the  Figaro !  The  cycle  is  closed  and  complete,  I 
think,  when  those  two  elements  have  joined  hands.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  good  gray  poet  among  the  worthies  recognized  by  the 
boulevard  is  certainly  the  last  link  in  that  long  chain.  It  shows 
once  more  the  suppleness  and  versatility  of  the  French  genius,  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  which  were  enclosed  in  the  uncouth  and 
prolix  verse  of  your  poet.  It  shows  that,  if  a  man  has  something 
genuine  and  profoundly  sincere  to  say,  times  will  come  for  a  com- 
plete recognition  of  his  message.  And  it  shows  that,  in  literary 
revolutions  as  well  as  in  social  changes,  France  has  always  some- 
thing to  offer  which  is  not  the  mere  appearance  of  change  offered 
by  many  so-called  revolutionary  countries.  Here  too  Whitman 
was  right  in  his  intuition  when  he  said,  addressing  France, 

^^  An  American  translation  of  Bazalgette's  book  is  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

Among  the  recent  articles  to  be  recorded  here,  see  E.  Masson,  W.  Whitman  owvr'ter 
et  poete  in  Meraire  de  France,  i"  aout  1907;  those  of  Valery-Larbaud  and  Ph.  Le- 
besgue  in  the  Phalange,  15  juin  1908,  20  avril  1909;  Ch.  Cestre,  Walt  Whitman 
poete  de  I'Amerique  en  guerre  in  Revue  des  nations  latines,  1918,  III;  J.  Guehenno, 
W.  Whitman  et  Vesprit  moderne  in  Revue  de  Paris,  1919,  XXVI,  1. 

^1  Pierre  de  Lanirx,  Young  France  and  New  America,  New  York,   1917,  p.  116. 

12  Fdition  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran(aise. 
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Alone,  among  the  sisters,  thou.  Giantess,  didst  rend  the  ones  that  shamed 
thee.  •  .  . 


Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  story  of  the  true  relations  between  Walt 
Whitman  and  France.  Through  us  he  believ^ed  in  progressive 
changes,  due  to  the  keenness  of  the  human  spirit,  in  the  conditions 
of  men  and  societies.  Partly  through  him  the  necessary  trans- 
formations in  matter  and  form  were  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion in  the  French  Parnassus.  A  fine  example  of  mutual  serv- 
ice !  an  excellent  kind  of  movement  to  and  fro,  such  as  are  the  best 
interrelations  of  human  groups !  I  remember,  as  I  present  the 
double  tableau  of  give  and  take,  that  Whitman  had  a  special  lik- 
ing for  ferry-boats,  and  that  Fulton  Ferry  seemed  to  him  a  symbol 
of  modern  activities.  Have  I  been  ferrying  between  America  and 
France?  I  think  I  have,  and  feel  none  the  worse  for  that.  For 
this  is  exactly,  in  days  like  these,  the  proper  way  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  thinking  the  substantial  basis  for  a  new  world  order 
to  come,  to  root  firmly  in  the  spirit  of  the  mentally  responsible  the 
conception  of  solidarity,  among  those  at  least  who  have  a  com- 
mon ground  of  good  will  and  sincerity,  of  clearsightedness  and 
sympathy. 

Fernand  Baldensperger 


The  Decline  of  the  House  of  Commons 

That  representative  legislative  assemblies  have  of  late  sustained 
a  loss  of  popular  esteem  and  confidence  is  a  commonplace  with 
students  of  the  history  of  government.  Among  those  peoples  who 
are  presumptively  gifted  with  peculiar  political  aptitude  tendencies 
are  observable  on  the  one  hand  to  exalt  the  executive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislature  in  the  existing  scheme  of  governmental 
organization  and,  on  the  other,  to  experiment  with  methods  of 
direct  popular  action  in  the  sphere  of  legislation — tendencies 
which  necessarily  make  for  a  diminution  of  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  the  representative  assembly.  These  tendencies  are  de- 
plored by  many  persons  solicitous  for  the  general  welfare  as  un- 
seemly and  unwarrantable  departures  from  the  accredited  code  of 
political  proprieties,  as  an  alarming  drift  toward  either  autocracy 
or  mob-rule.  Such  persons  are  inclined  to  pin  their  faith  to  the 
representative  legislature  as  the  via  media  between  the  Scylla  of 
Kaiserism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Bolshevism,  as  a  guarantee  that 
government  shall  be  popular  but  not  too  popular.  It  matters  little 
in  their  view  that  a  president  or  prime  minister  advertises  himself 
as  the  servant  of  the  public;  for  his  servitude  seems  to  them  to  be 
on  a  plane  quite  too  exalted  to  be  accepted  as  such  for  any  pur- 
poses other  than  those  of  rhetorical  make-believe.  Did  not  Fred- 
erick the  Great  style  himself  "  the  first  servant  of  the  state,"  and  is 
not  the  Pope  "servus  servorum  Dei  "  ? 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  indoctrinate  the  community  in  the 
principles  of  "sound  political  science"  have  no  difficulty  in  invok- 
ing such  authority  as  they  need  to  support  their  contention  that  the 
legislature  should  be  protected  from  encroachment  at  the  hands  of 
the  executive.  In  our  own  country  they  can  appeal  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  say  nothing  of  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,  to  show 
that  the  executive  should  revolve  in  its  own  proper  orbit,  abstain- 
ing from  all  comet-like  aberrations  into  what  is  conceived  to  be  the 
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sphere  marked  off  for  the  legislature.  Some  such  astronomical 
theory  of  government  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  last  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  when  he 
laid  it  down  that  the  president  ought  to  be  "  one  hundred  per  cent, 
executive."  Had  the  result  of  the  election  been  different,  how- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  if  even  Mr.  Hughes  could  have  lived  up  to  his 
pre-election  formula.  In  England  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  requires  that  the  executive  be  respon- 
sible to  and  controlled  by  the  legislature,  however  much  the  facts 
may  seem  to  belie  the  theory.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  in  this 
era  of  incessant  legislation  the  prevailing  popular  opinion  respect- 
ing representative  legislatures  is  not  of  the  highest — is  not  so  high 
as  it  once  was. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  legis- 
lative assemblies,  woven  by  tradition  and  habituation  into  the 
fabric  of  the  national  life  to  an  extent  that  is  not  true  of  represen- 
tative assemblies  elsewhere.  The  House  of  Commons  came  into 
existence  under  conditions  so  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
present  as  to  constitute  another  world  than  ours.  When  Earl 
Simon  and  Edward  I  were  unwittingly  laying  its  foundations  the 
people  of  England  were  living  in  a  state  of  community  isolation. 
Most  of  them  dwelt  in  villages  shut  off  from  the  world  beyond 
their  narrow  confines  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize.  In  the  towns  commerce  was  beginning,  and  it  brought 
some  slight  contact  with  outsiders;  but  the  towns,  "little  islands  of 
the  modern  in  the  sea  of  the  medieval,"  as  they  have  aptly  been 
called,  aspired  to  as  large  a  measure  of  local  self-government  and 
aloofness  from  national  concerns  as  was  obtainable.  Their  pre- 
dominant desire  was  to  be  let  alone.  The  only  portion  of  the 
population  that  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  government  was  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  whose  members  were  from  time  to  time  sum- 
moned in  person  to  attend  the  king.  Our  modern  agencies  for  the 
formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion  were  wholly  wanting; 
there  were  no  public  schools,  no  public  meetings,  no  newspapers, 
no  means  of  easy  and  quick  intercommunication,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  illiterate. 
Under  such  conditions  there  could  be  nothing  like  what  we  call 
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national  public  opinion.  What  opinion  there  was  was  local,  and 
the  government  could  make  appraisal  of  it  only  by  calling  it  forth 
deliberately. 

In  the  institution  of  the  jury,  brought  to  England  by  the  Nor^ 
mans,  lay  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  contact  between  king 
and  people,  and  of  this  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  made  mem- 
orable use.  The  jury  in  its  early  days  was  not  exclusively  a  judicial 
institution.  It  was  remarkably  flexible  and  could  be  put  to  any  use 
the  king  desired:  to  find  out  what  property  men  had  and  how  much 
it  should  be  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation,  what  crimes  had 
been  committed,  whether  or  not  A  had  privately  wronged  B. 
Jurymen  were  sworn  witnesses,  put  on  oath  to  tell  the  truth  in  the 
matter  in  question,  which  must  have  often  been  the  subject  of 
neighborhood  gossip  and  common  notoriety  through  the  countr}'- 
side.  The  jury  was  always  thought  of  as  representative  of  the 
community,  whether  county,  hundred  or  township.  It  struck  its 
roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  medieval  England  because  it  was  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

The  king,  represented  by  commissioners  of  one  kind  or  another, 
might  go  to  the  juries,  as  was  the  case  when  his  judges  went  on 
circuit,  or  he  might  summon  juries  to  him.  In  the  latter  alter- 
native is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  the  representative  assembly.  In 
its  origin,  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  concentration  of  juries. 
The  purposes  for  which  it  was  summoned  are  thus  stated  by  Sir 
William  Anson  in  his  treatise  on  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution : 

The  King,  when  he  summoned  a  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  our  Par- 
liamentary history  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  .  .  .  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  his  people  thought  of  his  policy. 

Even  today  the  writ  of  summons  does  not  mention  finance  or  legis- 
lation, subjects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  lying  pre- 
eminently within  the  field  of  the  representative  assembly,  but  sets 
forth  that  the  king  "  is  desirous  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  meet  his  people,  and  to  have  their  advice  in  Parliament."  The 
House  of  Commons  established  a  contact  between  government 
and  people  at  a  time  when  no  other  means  of  contact  was  possible. 
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Had  the  England  of  Edward  I  known  our  modern  means  of  form- 
ing and  expressing  public  opinion,  the  great  Plantagenet  might 
never  have  called  his  knights  and  burgesses  to  Westminster.  He 
might  have  preferred  to  submit  his  projects  of  finance  and  legis- 
lation to  popular  referendum  and  to  institute  a  press-clipping 
bureau  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  state  of  public  opinion. 

In  the  great  conflict  of  the  seventeenth  century  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  English  nation  the  House  of  Commons  afforded 
the  only  means  of  bringing  to  effective  expression  the  popular 
opposition  to  despotic  government.  It  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
nation  and  hence  played  a  great  role  as  the  champion  of  liberty. 
When  Charles  I  suspended  Parliament  for  a  decade,  what  he  really 
did  was  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  faculty  of  speech  and  protest. 
There  is  no  telling  how  long  he  might  have  gone  on  with  his  per- 
sonal government,  had  not  financial  exigency  forced  him  to  sum- 
mon the  Long  Parliament;  for  the  people  were,  politically  speak- 
ing, inarticulate. 

With  conditions  as  they  were  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  the  people  could  not  exercise  directly  any 
effective,  sustained  influence  over  the  government.  Now  and  then 
public  opinion,  when  thoroughly  aroused,  did  express  itself  in  a 
manner  quite  unmistakable;  but  its  expression  was  sporadic.  It 
was  the  House  of  Commons  that  made  popular  control  of  the 
government  ultimately  possible.  When  the  House  first  began  to 
make  and  unmake  ministries  it  was  as  yet  far  from  democratic. 
The  representative  system  was  full  of  anachronism  and  corrup- 
tion. But,  such  as  it  was,  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  only 
organ  in  the  state  that  could  claim  in  any  degree  to  express 
national  public  opinion,  and  even  before  it  was  reformed  it  was 
never  wholly  unrepresentative. 

The  functions  performed  by  the  House  of  Commons  have  not 
remained  constant,  but  have  changed  from  age  to  age.  Walter 
Bagehot  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  who 
have  ever  undertaken  to  describe  a  political  system  in  operation, 
and  certainly  few  have  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  political 
thought  than  he.  The  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  his  ob-* 
servation  still  pass  current  as  statements  of  principle  respecting 
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English  constitutional  government.  For  present  purposes  it  may- 
be assumed  that  Bagehot  gave  a  perfectly  accurate  description  of 
the  English  political  system  as  it  worked  when  he  wrote  in  the  late 
sixties  of  the  last  century.  He  enumerated  five  functions  which 
the  House  of  Commons  performed.  Of  these  the  first  and  great- 
est was  what  he  called  the  elective  function.  The  prime  business 
of  the  House,  he  said,  was  to  choose  and  dismiss  the  ministry. 
"The  Cabinet,"  to  quote  his  words,  "  is  a  board  of  control,  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  out  of  persons  whom  it  trusts  and  knows,  to 
rule  the  nation."  The  second  was  the  expressive  function,  the 
oflice  of  expressing  public  opinion.  The  third  was  to  teach,  to  in- 
struct and  guide  public  opinion.  "A  great  and  open  council  of 
considerable  men  cannot  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  society  with- 
out altering  that  society.  It  ought  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  It 
ought  to  teach  the  nation  what  it  does  not  know."  The  fourth 
function  was  to  inform  the  nation,  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
lished parliamentary  debates,  of  the  wishes,  ideas  and  grievances 
of  special  classes.  The  last  was  the  legislative  function.  From  a 
consideration  of  these  functions  Bagehot  concluded  that  England 
was  ruled  by  the  House  of  Commons 

But  as  he  himself  insisted,  a  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
change,  and  this  is  true  of  none  other  more  than  of  the  English 
constitution.  He  was  describing  the  English  parliamentary  sys- 
tem as  he  observed  it  in  operation  more  than  fifty  years  ago;  were 
he  writing  today,  he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  much  of 
his  description  is  no  longer  true — that  much  of  it  has  passed  into 
the  realm  of  what  he  called  "  literary  theory." 

The  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  gives  no  support  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  House  of  Commons  chooses  and  dismisses  the  min- 
istry, even  though  language  is  still  used  in  text-books  and  elsewhere 
to  indicate  that  it  does  so.  Of  late  the  fate  of  ministries  has  been 
decided  not  in  the  division  lobby  of  the  House,  but  by  a  direct 
expression  of  public  opinion,  either  registered  in  a  general  elec- 
tion or  made  manifest  by  extra-constitutional  agencies.  In  the 
fall  of  ministries  the  role  played  by  the  House  in  recent  years  has 
'  been  that  of  a  passive  spectator  rather  than  an  active  agent.  This 
is  conspicuously  true  of  the  ministerial  changes  that  occurred  dur- 
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ing  the  war,  but  it  is  true  also  of  those  that  took  place  during  the 
twenty-five  years  before  the  war.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  now  in 
power  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  December,  191 8,  in  which  the 
electors,  in  voting  for  members  of  Parliament,  were  voting  indi- 
rectly for  or  against  him.  The  power  of  the  House  to  oust  min- 
istries seems  to  be  going  the  way  of  the  royal  veto;  it  seems  to  be 
lapsing  through  desuetude.  Sir  Sidney  Low,  in  his  Governance  of 
England,  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

The  House  of  Commons  no  longer  controls  the  Executive;  on  the  con- 
trary the  Executive  controls  the  House  of  Commons.  The  theory  is  that 
the  ministers  must  justify  each  and  all  of  their  acts  before  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  at  every  stage ;  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  these  representatives  will 
turn  them  out  of  office-  But  in  our  modern  practise  the  Cabinet  is  scarcely 
ever  turned  out  of  office  by  Parliament,  whatever  it  does. 

And  Lord  Salisbury,  who  must  assuredly  be  regarded  as  a  first- 
rate  authority  on  the  subject,  wrote  as  long  ago  as  1894: 

The  power  which  the  Cabinet  has  of  acting  upon  the  various  motives 
which  guide  members  of  Parliament  is  so  great  that  the  majority  is  more 
and  more  becoming  a  blind  machine. 

The  development  of  the  party  system  with  its  strict  discipline  is 
undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  profound  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Commons  since 
Bagehot's  day.  The  member  of  Parliament  is  no  longer  chosen  to 
exercise  his  discretion,  to  follow  what  leaders  he  chooses,  to  sup- 
port what  measures  he  personally  favors.  Burke  could  boast  of 
having  maintained  the  interests  of  his  constituents  against  their 
opinions,  but  today  Burke's  theory  of  representation  is  all  but  ex- 
tinct. Members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  to  support  their  party 
leaders,  not  to  exercise  personal  judgment.  Bagehot  tells  a  story 
of  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  before  the  reform  of  1832,  when 
majorities  were  blind,  who  used  to  say:  "This  is  a  bad  case, 
an  indefensible  case.  We  must  apply  our  majority  to  this  ques- 
tion." Today  majorities  are  again  blind,  and  it  must  be  a  des- 
perately bad  case  to  which  the  minister  of  the  day  cannot  apply 
his  majority.  The  knowledge  that  this  is  true  is  one  reason, 
no  doubt,  why  parliamentary  debates  arouse  much  less  public  in- 
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terest  now  than  formerly.  A  debate  of  which  no  other  result  is 
expected  than  a  strict  party  vote  is  regarded  as  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  power  of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  defeated  in  the 
House,  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country  operates 
to  enforce  party  discipline.  The  knowledge  that  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  ministry  or  the  rejection  of  an  important  ministerial 
measure  is  likely  to  result  in  a  general  election,  with  its  heavy  per- 
sonal cost  to  every  member  of  the  House  seeking  reelection,  can- 
not but  act  as  a  deterrent  upon  such  members  as  might  otherwise 
be  inclined  to  recalcitrance. 

As  an  agency  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  the  House  is 
today  clearly  inferior  to  the  press.  The  Government  has  no  need 
of  the  House  to  tell  it  what  people  think  of  its  policies  or  what 
special  classes  and  interests  desire.  In  fact,  public  opinion  is  quite 
as  well  known  when  Parliament  is  out  of  session  as  when  its  de- 
bates are  in  progress.  There  is  the  cheap  daily  press,  the  public 
meeting,  and  "direct  action"  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  suf- 
fragettes on  the  eve  of  the  war  were  not  represented  in  Parliar 
ment,  but  nobody  called  them  inarticulate!  The  House  is  no 
longer  the  indispensable  barometer  of  public  opinion  that  it  used 
to  be.  Its  teaching  function  must  be  pronounced  slight  today. 
The  average  citizen  does  not  look  up  to  the  member  of  Par- 
liament with  the  same  respect  as  in  Bagehot's  day,  and  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  he  does  not  regard  him  as  his  teacher. 
And  when  parliamentary  debates  do  not  attract  much  attention 
they  do  not,  of  course,  impart  much  instruction. 

The  House  of  Commons  still  possesses  legislative  authority; 
no  law  can  be  enacted  without  its  assent.  But  all  legislation  of 
any  moment  is  initiated  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

When  we  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  makes  the  law  [to  quote  the 
realistic  words  of  Low  again]  we  use  language  that  no  more  conveys  the 
facts  than  the  legal  formula  which  tells  us  that  every  statute  is  enacted  by 
the  King  with  the  advice  and  assent  of  Parliament.  New  laws  are  made  by 
the  Ministry,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  majority,  and  the  vehement  dis- 
sent of  the  minority,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Every  member  of  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  a  score  or  so,  who  sit  on  the  front  benches  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  would  admit,  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  that  his 
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influence  over  legislation  was  little  greater  than  that  of  a  private  individual 
outside. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons no  longer  performs  some  of  the  functions  attributed  to  It  by 
Bagehot  and  is  not  Indispensable  to  the  performance  of  any  of 
them.    It  is  not  the  essential  organ  of  state  that  It  used  to  be  and 
Is  still  quite  generally  believed  to  be.     Even  In  finance  the  reality 
of  power  has  passed  from  Its  hands.     A  committee  on  National 
Expenditure,  appointed  by  the  House  early  In  19 18,  found  that 
there  had  not  been  a  single  Instance  In  the  last  twenty-five  years 
when  the  House  by  Its  own  direct  action  had  on  financial  grounds 
reduced  any  estimate  submitted  to  It,   and  attributed  this   fact 
largely  to  "the  present  practice,  which  regards  almost  every  vote 
of  the  House  as  a  vote,  not  only  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but 
for  or  against  the  Government   .   .   .,"  a  practise  which  "  renders 
independence  of  action  impossible."     Many  estimates  are  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  session  under  the  closure,  and.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee,  "  every  item  In  every  estimate,  whether  closured  or  not, 
emerges   from  the  Parliamentary  process  In  precisely  the  same 
shape  as  it  entered  it."  ...  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  accept  "  a  system  which  recognizes  Its 
authority  so  long  as  It  Is  never  exercised,  and  concedes  the  appear- 
ance of  control  on  the  condition  that  It  Is  not  made  a  reality."  The 
power  of  the  House  to  refuse  supplies,  which  Is  said  By  writers  on 
the  English  constltulon  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  has  passed  Into  the  realm  of  literary  theory. 

And  back  of  this  decline  of  the  House  of  Commons  lies  a  great 
social  transformation.  Bagehot  saw  and  taught  that  the  system  of 
parliamentary  government  which  he  described  so  vividly  could 
exist  only  In  what  he  called  deferential  nations.  Democracy  and 
egalltarianism,  he  perceived,  would  destroy  Its  foundations.  So 
long  as  Englishmen  were  eager  to  be  represented  by  their  "  bet- 
ters," they  would  be  content,  of  course,  to  have  these  "betters" 
make  and  unmake  their  ministries  for  them,  express  their  opinions 
for  them,  instruct  them  and  make  their  laws  for  them.  But  much 
has  changed  in  England  since  Bagehot's  day  and  the  spirit  of  def- 
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erence  has  been  gravely  impaired.  Popular  education,  the  cheap 
press,  the  experience  of  the  working  classes  in  organizations  of 
their  own  under  leaders  of  their  own  choosing  and  of  their  own 
class,  their  struggle  with  the  employing  classes,  and  their  growing 
sense  of  power — these  are  among  the  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  substitute  a  more  democratic  point  of  view  for  the  social  and 
political  outlook  which  Bagehot  pronounced  indispensable  to  the 
working  of  parliamentary  government  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Robert  Livingston  Schuyler 


Location  of  Enemy  Guns  by  Sound 

A  minor  item  among  many  important  teclinical  services  which 
were  developed  in  the  allied  armies  during  the  war,  the  Sound- 
Ranging  Service  is  of  especial  interest  to  university  men.  Its  de- 
velopment and  operation  in  all  the  armies  which  made  use  of  it 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  officers  who  in  civil  life  had  been  en- 
gaged in  laboratory  work,  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
institutions  of  learning.  Its  application  to  the  art  of  war  involved 
the  making  of  measurements  in  the  field  which  in  time  of  peace 
would  have  been  regarded  as  possible  only  in  a  well  equipped  lab- 
oratory; and  the  fact  that  military  men  should  have  welcomed  such 
a  service  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  contending 
armies  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  increment 
of  advantage.  The  writer  was  engaged  in  developmental  work 
and  in  the  procuring  of  materials  for  this  service  up  to  the  time 
of  signature  of  the  armistice,  and  consequently  was  never  privi- 
leged to  see  its  functioning  in  the  field.  Such  statements  as  will 
be  made  here  regarding  its  actual  operation  are  based  on  docu- 
ments which  have  passed  through  his  hands  and  on  the  personal 
communications  of  officers  who  were  with  the  service  in  France. 

I  have  never  learned  precisely  the  details  of  the  inception  of 
sound-ranging  in  the  allied  armies.  The  method  seems  to  have 
come  into  use  relatively  early  in  the  war.  Shortly  after  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  as  a  co-belligerent  this  country  sent 
abroad  a  scientific  mission  to  collect  data  which  might  be  helpful 
in  carrying  on  our  part  of  the  conflict.  One  of  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  this  was  the  sending  by  England,  France,  and  Italy  of 
scientific  missions  to  the  United  States.  These  arrived  in  June, 
19 17,  and  through  the  National  Research  Council  were  introduced 
to  a  considerable  group  of  scientific  workers  who  had  been  called 
to  Washington  to  meet  them.  In  the  discussions  which  followed 
we  received  our  first  detailed  information  with  regard  to  sound- 
ranging. 
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Sound-ranging  is  a  method  of  locating  the  position  of  a  gun  or 
of  a  bursting  shell  by  determination  of  the  relative  times  of  arrival 
of  the  sound  at  a  system  of  listening  points  whose  position  on  the 
terrain  has  been  definitely  located  by  survey.  In  191 1  an  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Henry  Jewett  Furber,  of  Chicago,  applied  for  a  patent 
on  a  method  of  surveying  by  sound.  I  am  not  aware  whether  Mr. 
Furber  ever  actually  constructed  the  instruments  described  in  his 
letters  patent,  but  the  principle  enunciated  and  the  instrumental 
means  suggested  were  such  as  with  proper  development  could  have 
been  made  applicable  to  the  problem  of  gun  location.  I  am  also 
unaware  whether  Mr.  Furber's  patent  was  known  abroad  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  the  S.  R.  S.  in  the  French  and 
English  armies.  The  story  of  its  development  as  I  heard  it  was 
that  Marshal  Petain  had  suggested  to  the  eminent  physicist  Cot- 
ton that  there  should  be  some  way  of  making  use  of  the  uniform 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  to  locate  the  position  of  concealed  guns. 
This  conversation  I  understand  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war.  At  any  rate.,  Professors  Cotton  and 
Weiss  attacked  the  problem;  and  the  system  they  evolved  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  which  was  actually  used.  A  system  later  devised 
in  the  French  army  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  method  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Furber  than  did  that  of  Cotton  and  Weiss. 

Four  systems  had  been  devised  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war. 
The  War  Department  assigned  the  development  of  the  sound- 
ranging  sei'vice  for  our  Army  to  the  Signal  Corps,^  and  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Research  Council  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  appointed  Professor  Augustus  Trowbridge  of  Princeton 
University  to  be  principal  technical  adviser  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  development  of  the  service  and  of  the  securing  of  scientific 
personnel  for  it.  It  was  decided  to  attempt  to  construct  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  foreign  scientific  missions  apparatus  with 
which  preliminary  tests  of  the  four  methods  in  use  could  be  made 
with  a  view  to  deciding  which  method  should  be  adopted  by  our 
army.      Professor  Trowbridge  secured   the   cooperation   of    the 

^  On  recommendation  of  General  Pershing,  the  service  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  officers  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the  Signal  Corps  for 
this  particular  service  were  recommissioned  in  the  Engineers. 
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Bureau  of  Standards  in  this  work,  and  sets  of  apparatus  for  trying 
out  two  of  the  methods  were  constructed  at  the  Bureau,  while  those 
for  the  other  two  were  made  by  a  group  of  men  working  at  the 
Palmer  Physical  Laboratory  at  Princeton.  The  tests  were  made 
at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  beginning  the  first  of  August, 
19 17.  Shortly  thereafter  Professor  Trowbridge,  who  had  been 
commissioned  a  Major  in  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps,  and  Professor 
Theodore  Lyman  of  Harvard  University,  commissioned  a  Cap- 
tain, sailed  for  France  to  gather  further  information  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  details  of  the  service  at  the  front.  The  work  of 
development  was  continued  both  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
at  Princeton.  On  arrival  In  France,  Major  Trowbridge  found 
that  one  of  the  four  systems  had  been  adopted  by  the  British 
army,  and  that  in  their  hands  It  had  reached  such  a  state  of  devel- 
opment that  In  comparison  with  the  other  systems  It  was  far  in 
the  lead.  This  system  was  accordingly  adopted  for  our  Army, 
although  it  had  not  been  the  one  which  was  tentatively  chosen  after 
the  preliminary  tests  at  Sandy  Hook.  One  of  the  systems,  known 
as  the  "  T.  M.,"  which  had  been  under  Investigation  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  seemed  also  to  present  possibilities  of  improvement, 
though  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French  army  it  was  less 
satisfactory  than  the  system  the  British  had  adopted.  Work  on 
the  "T.  M."  system  was  continued  at  the  Bureau,  and  by  the  sum- 
mer of  19 1 8  It  had  been  so  far  perfected  that,  had  the  war  con- 
tinued. It  might  have  supplanted  the  system  originally  adopted. 

A  description  of  the  details  of  Instruments^  or  of  the  military 
organization  of  the  service  would  be  quite  beyond  the  Intended 
scope  of  this  paper.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  only  a  general  Idea  of 
what  the  service  was  capable  of  accomplishing  and  how  It  func- 
tioned. Sound  travels  in  quiet  air  of  uniform  temperature  at  an 
uniform  velocity.  Starting  from  any  given  point,  a  train  of  sound 
waves  will  arrive  at  a  series  of  other  points  after  Intervals  of  time 
which  will  In  general  be  unequal  because  the  distance  travelled  be- 
tween source  and  listener  Is  generally  different  for  different  listen- 
ing stations.    If  one  has  established  by  survey  a  number  of  stations 

*  One  of  the  sound-ranging  systems  made  use  of  instruments  resembling  the  Ein- 
thoven  string-galvanometer,  which  is  widely  used  in  physiological  laboratories. 
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whose  positions  stretch  out  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
battle  front  and  has  means  of  measuring  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  differences  between  the  times  of  arrival  of  a  particular  sound  at 
the  different  stations,  he  will  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  calculate 
the  position  of  the  source  of  sound.  He  must  know  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air  through  which  the  sound  travels  and,  if  the 
wind  is  blowing,  he  must  know  its  average  force  and  direction  and 
make  corrections  for  it.  In  the  two  sound-ranging  systems  which 
were  the  most  successful  the  problem  was  solved  by  having  at  the 
listening  stations  sensitive  instruments  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  arrival  of  the  sound  waves.  These  instruments  were  connected 
by  wire  with  a  central  station  some  distance  back  from  the  line  of 
listening  stations;  and  at  the  central  station  the  indications  coming 
from  the  listening  posts  were  recorded  on  an  accurate  chronograph. 
From  the  chronograph  record  the  intervals  were  read  off  and  a 
computer  rapidly  worked  out  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  gave 
the  location. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  most  people  that  difficulty  may  come 
from  the  multitude  of  sounds  arising  along  the  front.  It  is  true 
that  during  a  very  intense  artillery  action  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  read  the  records,  but  partly  by  improvement  in  instru- 
ments and  largely  by  improvement  in  methods  of  using  them,  it 
was  found  possible  to  locate  guns  even  when  they  were  firing  in 
an  almost  continuous  roar.  This,  however,  was  not  always  neces- 
sary. The  sound-rangers  were  not  called  upon  to  locate  small 
pieces  such  as  the  77's,  though  they  could  have  done  so.  These 
could  usually  be  located  easily  by  other  means.  The  S.  R.  S.  was 
mostly  concerned  with  locating  large  pieces,  carefully  concealed 
and  sometimes  a  long  way  back  from  the  lines.  Frequently  such 
guns  would  fire  a  few  shots  during  intervals  of  comparative  quiet. 
When  they  did,  their  location  would  be  mapped,  and  if  they  ever 
became  troublesome  the  data  for  their  destruction  would  be  at 
hand. 

The  wind  afforded  the  principal  difficulty,  not  only  because  when 
it  was  strong  the  error  involved  in  making  allowance  for  it  might 
be  serious,  but  also  because  at  times  it  would  altogether  prevent 
the  sounds  from  being  registered.     The  accuracy  of  location  de' 
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pends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  and  the  degree  of  exacti- 
tude with  which  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  effect  of  the  wind 
and  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances I  am  informed  that  guns  could  be  located  as  lying  within  a 
circle  of  50  meters  radius.  Fortunately  the  sound-rangers  were 
usually  able  to  decide  when  their  results  were  very  accurate  and 
when  less  trustworthy.  An  examination  of  gun  positions  which 
had  been  located  by  the  sound-rangers  was  made  immediately  after 
signature  of  the  armistice,  and  this  showed  on  the  whole  a  most 
surprising  accuracy. 

A  careful  study  of  the  gun  locations  reported  by  sound  ranging 
and  by  the  Artillery  Information  Service  from  other  means  of  loca- 
tion develops  the  fact  that  the  S.  R.  S.  habitually  located  80  per 
cent,  of  all  batteries  known  to  be  active  in  the  sectors  covered  by 
them  during  any  given  month.  The  industry  of  the  Artillery  In- 
formation Service  is  evidenced  by  the  startling  result  that  they 
reported  120  per  cent,  of  all  batteries  subsequently  verified  as  in 
existence!  It  appears  from  the  report  on  the  accuracy  of  sound- 
ranging  that  had  the  artillery  disregarded  information  from  all 
other  sources  and  relied  on  sound-ranging  alone  for  location  of 
important  batteries,  the  results  would  have  been  better  than  they 
actually  were.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  a  future  war  other 
means  should  be  disregarded,  but  indicates  that  this  apparently 
very  indirect  method  of  ranging,  in  which  the  ranger  never  sees 
the  battery,  gives  results  quite  as  real  as  those  of  visual  observa- 
tion. In  fact  they  may  be  more  real.  At  times  visual  observation 
led  to  location  of  batteries  several  hundred  feet  from  the  positions 
assigned  by  the  S.  R.  S.  In  such  cases  the  visual  observations  were 
taken  by  the  artillery  as  more  reliable.  Subsequent  examination 
showed  in  some  of  these  instances  that  the  thing  visually  observed 
was  a  dummy  battery  and  that  the  real  one  was  situated  as  given 
by  sound-ranging  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the  devastating  fire 
which  had  fallen  on  the  dummy. 

Since  the  burst  of  a  shell  produces  a  sound  which  can  be  located, 
the  method  of  sound-ranging  can  also  be  applied  to  fire  control  and 
was  so  applied  with  good  results.  The  sound-rangers  would  deter- 
mine the  position  where  the  shells  were  bursting.     If  it  were  de- 
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sired  not  to  warn  the  target  of  a  destructive  fire  about  to  be 
directed  on  it,  the  battery  would  fire  a  number  of  ranging  shots  and 
obtain  from  the  sound-rangers  the  mean  point  of  impact,  directing 
their  fire  upon  some  spot  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
target.  This  would  lead  the  enemy  to  think  that  the  battery  had 
mistaken  his  position.  Then  with  the  correction  given  by  the 
sound-rangers  the  pieces  could  be  laid  with  great  precision  on  the 
target  and  fire  for  effect  commenced. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  the  sound-rangers  located  any 
of  the  long-range  guns  which  fired  on  Paris  during  the  last  great 
German  drive  and,  if  so,  why  these  were  not  silenced.  I  have 
never  heard  that  they  were  so  located.  It  may  have  been  impos- 
sible to  do  so  on  account  of  their  great  distance,  though  I  believe 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  obtain  an  approximate  location.  It 
seems  quite  unlikely,  however,  that  the  allied  armies  would  have 
attempted  the  destruction  of  these  guns  at  the  time  even  if  they 
were  located.  Although  they  were  doing  damage  and  destroying 
some  lives,  they  were  accomplishing  nothing  which  would  change 
the  military  situation.  It  would  therefore  have  been  mistaken 
policy  to  divert  men  and  material  for  their  attempted  destruction 
at  a  time  when  every  effort  was  needed  to  combat  the  drive. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is  whether  the  Germans  had 
a  system  of  sound-ranging.  Captured  documents  showed  that 
they  had.  Their  system  was  crude  in  comparison  with  any  of  the 
four  developed  in  the  allied  armies.  It  consisted  in  the  use  of 
observers  with  stopwatches  stationed  at  listening  posts  with  tele- 
phonic communication  to  a  central  station.  The  accuracy  of  de- 
termination of  the  time  intervals  with  such  a  system  is  necessarily 
limited.  From  the  data  supplied  in  the  captured  papers  it  appears 
to  have  been  only  such  as  would  permit  of  location  of  a  gun  within 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  500  meters  when  conditions  were  favor- 
able. A  location  of  this  degree  of  accuracy  would  be  useful  be- 
cause it  would  indicate  a  relatively  narrow  region  within  which  by 
study  of  airplane  photographs  or  by  other  means  of  direct  observa- 
tion an  important  gun  or  battery  might  be  sought.  It  would  not 
be  useful  as  a  means  of  directing  or  controlling  gunfire.  One  may 
well  wonder  why  the  Germans  did  not  develop  a  better  system. 
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There  were  vague  reports  that  an  attempt  to  develop  such  a  system 
was  under  way  and  that  it  had  been  tried  out  on  the  Russian  front. 
The  Germans  were  not  lacking  in  trained  physicists,  and  the 
chronographic  methods  used  by  the  allies  were  sufficiently  familiar 
to  them.  It  seems  likely  either  that  they  did  not  realize  the  ac- 
curacy which  it  was  practicable  to  attain  in  the  field  or  else  that  by 
the  time  they  did  so  their  military  and  economic  situation  was 
such  as  to  preclude  the  necessary  development  work  and  diversion 
of  technical  personnel. 

The  sound-ranging  method  was  developed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  position  warfare.  From  its  nature  It  is  not  adapted  to 
mobile  war,  though  the  American  sound-rangers  were  successful  in 
reducing  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  base  very  much 
below  that  previously  considered  necessary.  With  further  im- 
provement in  instruments  and  organization  it  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  still  further  the  time  necessary  to  move,  make  new  surveys, 
and  commence  work  at  a  new  base;  but  at  best  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  method  would  be  used  In  very  active  warfare  where  armies 
were  advancing  and  retreating  as  rapidly  as  in  the  last  days  of  the 
great  war.  At  this  time  the  activity  of  the  service  along  some 
fronts  was  greatly  curtailed.  It  is  possible  that  some  modification 
of  the  system  might  be  devised  which  would  render  unnecessary  the 
great  length  of  the  listener  base  line  and  make  it  possible  to  use 
sound-ranging  In  a  more  limited  way  in  mobile  war. 

The  first  attempts  to  utilize  the  method  of  sound-ranging  In  the 
French  Army  were  not  successful.  The  reasons  for  failure  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty  was  overcome  seem  worth  relat- 
ing. The  apparatus  used  was  that  of  Cotton  and  Weiss,  and  was 
constructed  by  physicists  who  quite  naturally  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  sounds  attending  the  discharge  of 
large  guns  and  the  flight  of  projectiles.  They  assumed  that  if 
their  apparatus  would  respond  fairly  well  to  sounds  of  moderate 
intensity,  it  would  probably  respond  to  the  sounds  of  gunfire.  On 
taking  It  into  the  field  they  were  encouraged  from  the  start  by  im- 
mediately getting  results.  These  results  were  communicated  to 
the  artillerists,  who  presently  found  them  to  be  quite  absurd.  Guns 
were  being  located  where  it  was  known  to  the  artillerists  that  there 
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were  none.  The  scientific  gentlemen  were  thoroughly  discredited 
with  the  artillery  service,  who  dubbed  them  "wizards"  as  a  term 
of  opprobrium. 

Knowing  that  the  method  was  scientifically  sound,  these  men 
were  not  discouraged,  but  realized  that  they  must  have  been  regis- 
tering the  location  of  some  sound  other  than  that  from  the  gun. 
They  began  looking  into  the  literature  to  see  whether  any  investi- 
gation of  artillery  sounds  had  been  made  which  would  shed  any 
light  on  the  subject.  A  paper  was  found  describing  measurements 
made  by  a  French  artillery  officer  many  years  previously  in  which 
the  desired  data  were  given.  Briefly  guns  may  be  classified  in  two 
distinct  groups:  those  for  high-angle  fire,  usually  with  relatively 
low  muzzle  velocity,  and  those  with  very  high  muzzle  velocity, 
usually  employed  for  long-range  fire  at  relatively  low  elevations. 
The  latter  may  exceptionally  be  employed  at  high  angles,  as  for 
anti-aircraft  fire.  An  example  of  the  first  type  is  the  howitzer. 
The  pieces  of  the  second  type  are  usually  called  "  guns  "  or  "  rifles" 
and  are  longer  for  the  same  caliber  than  howitzers,  which  latter 
are  also  rifled  pieces,  though  not  referred  to  technically  as  rifles. 
From  the  sound-ranger's  standpoint  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween these  two  types  Is  that  in  the  howitzer  type  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  projectile  Is  little  if  any  greater  than  the  velocity 
of  sound,  while  the  rifle  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle  at  a  velocity 
much  greater  than  that  of  sound  in  air  and  travels  through  much 
if  not  all  of  its  path  at  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  sound.  The 
whining  note  of  the  howitzer  projectile  outstrips  the  shell  and 
often  warns  the  target  of  Its  dangerously  near  approach,  while 
the  rifle  projectile  is  most  apt  to  arrive  unannounced. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  dealt  with  sounds  produced  by  the 
projectile  In  its  passage  through  the  air.  It  appears  that  when  the 
projectile  leaves  the  gun  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  powder  gases 
starts  a  spherical  wave  of  sound  which  is  propagated  in  the  usual 
manner  and  consists  of  a  fundamental  note  of  very  low  pitch,  of 
the  order  of  one  tenth  second  period,  and  various  overtones,  which 
are  the  parts  of  this  sound  which  the  human  ear  perceives.  As  the 
wave  progresses,  the  overtones  become  attenuated  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  fundamental,  which  latter  may  still  be  fairly  in- 
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tense  after  all  the  audible  overtones  have  died  away.  In  addition 
to  the  sound  produced  at  the  muzzle,  which  is  commonly  called  in 
this  country  the  muzzle  wave,  there  are  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
projectile  in  its  passage  through  the  air.  We  shall  disregard  the 
whining  sound  of  the  howitzer  projectiles,  as  they  are  not  im- 
portant for  our  discussion.  A  shell  travelling  faster  than  the  ve- 
locity of  sound  produces  a  conical  train  of  sound  waves  which 
spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  trajectory  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the 
swells  which  follow  a  steamship.  This  conical  wave  arises  from 
all  points  of  the  trajectory  so  long  as  the  velocity  of  the  projectile 
is  greater  than  that  of  sound,  and  the  projectile  is  always  the  apex 
of  the  cone.  The  sound  of  this  conical  wave,  called  the  "  air- 
crack,"  is  high-pitched  and  very  intense.  To  an  observer  under 
the  trajectory  hearing  it  for  the  first  time  it  gives  the  impression  of 
a  bursting  shell  or  of  a  large  gun  discharged  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  happened  that  the  instruments  first  tried  by  the 
French  scientists,  being  especially  sensitive  to  the  sounds  of  the 
air-crack,  had  been  locating  points  on  the  projection  of  the  trajec- 
tory of  projectiles  instead  of  muzzle  waves.  The  scientists 
promptly  altered  the  characteristics  of  their  apparatus  so  as  to 
make  it  insensitive  to  the  air-crack  and  especially  sensitive  to  the 
muzzle  wave,  and  presently  secured  results  which  earned  for  them 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  artillery  service. 

This  incident  illustrates  not  only  an  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  method  in  modern  warfare,  but  also  the  fact  that 
special  scientific  data  of  purely  military  nature  may  be  needed  be- 
fore progress  can  be  made.  Had  it  been  necessary  for  the  civilian 
scientists  to  make  their  own  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  gun 
sounds  and  determine  the  periods  of  these  sounds  before  going  on 
with  their  work,  much  precious  time  would  have  been  lost.  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  make  use  of  this  incident  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  our  Army  of  a  policy  of  encour- 
agement toward  scientific  research  on  military  matters  by  Its  own 
officers.  To  some  extent  such  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past 
in  the  Army,  but  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  to 
the  personal  initiative  of  an  occasional  officer  who  has  had  some 
introduction  to  the  methods  of  research  before  entering  the  service. 
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I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Army  not  to  train  specialists, 
but  to  attempt  to  cast  all  its  officers  in  the  same  mould.  I  realize 
also  that  there  are  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  this  policy.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  limited  number  of  officers  in  each  of  the 
technical  corps  might  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  such 
special  knowledge  as  would  fit  them  to  carry  on,  or  at  least  initiate, 
research  work  on  problems  affecting  their  particular  corps. 

Modern  war  has  become  a  highly  technical  art.  In  time  of 
peace  few  civilians  will  be  found  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary needs  or  sufficient  interest  in  them  to  devote  time  to  research 
upon  them  unless  specifically  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Army.  In 
order  that  military  research  may  be  initiated,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  in  the  permanent  establishment  some  few  officers  who 
have  been  given  that  training  which  confers  the  ability  to  carry  on 
original  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  government  has  available 
such  laboratories  as  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  which 
the  problems  may  be  attacked.  These  laboratories  are  accessible 
to  the  officer  with  a  problem,  and  the  expert  investigators  there 
stand  ready  to  afford  assistance  or  to  actually  carry  out  the  work; 
but  unless  there  are  in  the  Army  itself  men  with  the  proper  train- 
ing, the  work  will  not  be  initiated.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer 
concrete  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  this  result;  but, 
given  a  group  of  officers  who  after  completing  their  courses  at  the 
Military  Academy  have  received  such  post-graduate  work  as  will 
confer  some  insight  into  the  methods  of  research,  I  believe  that 
membership  of  such  officers  in  our  scientific  societies  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  general  progress 
of  science  and  toward  fostering  acquaintance  between  civilian 
scientists  and  military  men. 

Horatio  B.  Williams 


Editorial 
Academic  Community  Housing 

Commuting,  for  all  its  obvious  economic  waste,  seems  to  in- 
crease. In  every  great  American  city  the  most  familiar  sight,  the 
common  American  habit,  is  the  human  stream  swirling  inward  to 
work  and  outward  again  to  sleep.  Men  will  live  in  cities,  and 
they  cannot;  they  crowd  one  another  out,  and  then  they  crowd  one 
another  in  and  out.  Transportation  never  suffices.  Bridges  super- 
sede ferries;  but  the  ferries  remain,  as  busy  as  before.  Tunnels 
work  marvels;  but,  immediately  needing  more  marvels,  we  begin 
to  speculate  on  the  development  of  airplanes.  And  of  all  this 
oscillation  most  is  sheer  waste,  like  the  pathetic  migration  from 
apartment  to  apartment  every  autumn.  Thousands  of  our  popu- 
lation waste  a  large  part  of  their  energy  in  hustling  one  another 
yonder  to  begin  something,  hither  again  before  it  is  finished.  Per- 
haps by  the  wondrous  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  transportation 
seems  almost  solved,  the  daily  journey  has  somewhat  of  that 
recreation  which  the  commuter  hopefully  pretends;  or  is  this,  even 
by  the  coast  of  gold,  the  same  illusion?  All  that  can  be  proved  to 
thrive  on  the  human  ebb  and  flow  is  journalism.  Can  we  neither 
work  where  we  live,  nor  live  where  we  work? 

The  question  is  not  merely  of  shop-girls,  factory  hands,  and 
business  folk  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  but  of  students  and  teachers. 
"You  cannot  go  to  college  in  a  street-car,"  once  said  the  president 
of  a  country  college.  Even  when  he  said  it  the  facts  belied  him. 
Thousands  of  students  and  teachers  were  not  only  reaching  courses 
by  street-cars  the  world  over;  they  were  even  achieving  that  spir- 
itual state  known  as  college  life.  For  college  life  is  happily  adapt- 
able to  many  kinds  of  architecture,  to  the  absence  of  shrubbery, 
and  even  to  daily  oscillation.  And  since  the  jest  was  made  its 
point  has  been  quite  extracted.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  witty  to 
say  that  one  cannot  go  to  college  at  Cincinnati  or  Columbia;  and 
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the  situation  is  not  essentially  different  at  Johns  Hopkins  or  Min- 
nesota. But  though  the  great  man  begged  the  question  by  using 
the  word  college  In  a  sense  narrowly  traditional,  his  words  will 
bear  another  Interpretation,  unintended  but  more  suggestive.  You 
cannot  go  to  college  in  a  street-car  in  so  far  as  you  cannot  go  to 
work  in  a  street-car,  in  so  far  as  the  street  car  and  the  commuters' 
train  are  symbols  of  waste.  In  more  than  one  way  our  college  life 
needs  focus. 

The  focus  for  students,  in  spite  of  prejudice  to  the  contrary,  is 
more  easily  gained  than  the  focus  for  the  faculty.  With  sur- 
prisingly little  physical  provision,  even  in  the  most  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, college  students  will  come  together  and  make  com- 
munity life.  Wisconsin  has  lately  lodged  some  of  them  for  a 
while,  as  Columbia  did  during  the  first  thronging  weeks  of  S.  A. 
T.  C,  on  cots  In  the  gymnasium.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
not  In  many  cases  provide  for  them  better,  but  pious  founders 
are  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  their  needs  and  ready  to  meet  the 
more  obvious  opportunities  of  enhancing  college  life.  That  col- 
lege life  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  faculty  Is  a  truism  largely 
ignored.  Yet  the  faculty  is  at  least  the  more  stable  part  of  the 
college  community,  the  more  sensitive  to  college  traditions,  the 
more  continuously  concerned  in  all  movements  to  conserve  and  to 
reform;  and  that  the  faculty  Itself  should  really  live  together  is 
at  once  cardinally  Important  and,  in  these  days,  so  difficult  as  to 
demand  corporate  action.  From  the  idyllic  lawns  and  groves  of 
Bryn  Mawr  comes  a  fear  lest  some  professors  shall  not  long  be 
able  to  maintain  their  houses  on  the  campus.  If  the  country  col- 
lege Is  afraid,  what  must  be  the  fear  of  the  city  college?  Must 
city  faculties  commute?  Already  they  do  to  an  extent  that  should 
give  us  pause.  Obviously  for  all  that  concerns  the  community 
life,  and  even  for  the  Interests  of  courses  and  study,  faculty  com- 
muting Is  a  pitiable  waste.  Yet  the  city  Instructor  is  not  uncom- 
mon who  at  present  rents  can  barely  afford  five  rooms  near  the 
university.  That  he  must  keep  his  library  In  his  college  office  may 
be  an  advantage  to  the  community.  If  not  to  himself;  but  that 
he  must  make  his  home  by  shifts  of  squeezing,  and  put  up  his 
guests  at  a  downtown  club,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  university  life. 
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For  the  city  college  even  more  than  for  the  country  college  it  has 
become  urgent  not  only  to  obviate  mere  friction  in  getting  to 
work,  but  to  insure  for  its  teachers  habitual  intercourse.  Only  so 
can  the  college  provide  effective  exchange  of  ideas,  progressive 
discussion,  and  sustained  influence  upon  its  students.  Even  in 
city  colleges  students  may  well  live  together;  for  full  realization 
of  its  potential  energy  the  faculty  not  only  may,  but  should. 

At  Columbia  the  university  has  had  this  need  in  mind  from  the 
beginning.  Large  dormitories  for  students  were  provided  early, 
even  when  space  for  classes  was  still  insufficient.  The  president, 
the  chaplain,  the  dean  of  Columbia  College,  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  have  university  houses.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, making  the  longest  plans,  included  in  its  building  not  only 
dormitories  for  its  students,  but  apartments  for  its  teachers;  and 
there  has  been  a  similar  plan,  not  yet  fulfilled,  for  other  schools. 
The  Maison  Fran(^aise  has  provided  another  focus.  But  from 
these  beginnings  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
extraordinary  growth  in  numbers.  Were  it  not  for  the  unusual 
community  value  of  the  Faculty  Club  as  an  officers'  mess,  the 
need  of  further  provision  would  be  more  evident.  As  students 
have  increased,  so  of  course  have  teachers;  and  while  the  dormi- 
tories have  become  too  small,  instructor  after  instructor  has  been 
crowded  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  case  is  typical;  in  fact,  it  is  part  of  a  housing  shortage  as 
wide  as  the  nation  and  impairing  all  sorts  of  community  activities. 
Even  universities  with  the  spaciousness  of  California  are  not  ready 
to  meet  the  present  conditions  of  structural  material  and  labor. 
But  to  dismiss  the  problem  as  insoluble  would  be  to  let  college  life 
lapse  at  a  vital  point.  The  very  difficulties — and  they  Include  In 
some  cases  taxation  as  well  as  salaries,  materials,  and  labor — urge 
Immediate  and  careful  plans  for  a  long  future.  That  we  have  been 
caught  short,  that  we  are  suffering  here  also  from  the  war,  should 
be  read  not  merely  as  excuse,  but  as  the  urgency  of  better  insur- 
ance for  the  future.  Community  housing,  only  begun  for  our 
great  industries,  must  be  studied  for  our  colleges.  The  need  in 
both  cases  Is  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  labor  to  a  common  end; 
and  In  both  cases  we  have  advanced  at  least  far  enough  to  see  that 
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this  includes  making  the  life  of  the  laborer  worth  while.  It  will 
not  take  much  more  to  divert  from  the  academic  life  young  men 
and  women  of  the  sort  that  now  makes  our  best  teachers.  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  college  teaching  largely  because  it  offered  a  life 
better  worth  living  than  they  saw  in  careers  obviously  more  lucra- 
tive. It  will  not  long  remain  better  worth  living  unless  the  college 
restores  its  local  habitation. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


Progress  of  the  New  Freshman  Course 

Those  who  have  followed  the  plans  of  Columbia  College  for 
the  last  nine  months  will  remember  that  in  December  of  191 8  dis- 
cussion of  a  new  freshman  course  began.  The  course  was  called 
at  first  by  various  names.  "  Contemporary  History,"  "  The  World 
We  Live  In,"  and  "  Peace  Issues"  were  names  suggested;  but  the 
idea  was  constant.  It  was  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
to  the  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  perplex  men  of  this  generation.  All  were  agreed 
that  discussion  would  be  fruitless  unless  an  impartial  presentation 
were  given  of  the  different  positions  taken  in  the  questions  at  issue. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  plans  began  to  develop;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary a  group  of  Instructors  from  the  Departments  of  History, 
Economics,  Philosophy,  and  Government  began  to  work  upon  a 
syllabus.  They  worked  steadily  until  June,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  introduced  this  fall  in  Columbia  College  a  new  freshman 
course  called  "An  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization." 
During  the  summer  one  of  the  group,  Mr.  Irwin  Edman,  wrote 
a  book  to  be  used  in  one  of  the  earlier  sections  of  the  course  and 
gave  It  the  title  Human  Traits  and  their  Social  Significance. 

The  current  academic  year  is  six  weeks  old;  and,  though  one 
cannot  judge  accurately  of  the  final  result  of  the  course,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  state  that  even  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  this  in- 
novation In  freshman  education  are  surprised  at  the  success  achieved 
by  the  fifteen  instructors  who  are  giving  the  new  course.  The 
major  part  of  the  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
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dents  like  the  material  presented.  In  the  first  two  weeks  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  earth  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  different 
countries  were  studied  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon  the  students  the 
important  place  occupied  in  civilization  and  its  history  by  the 
material  structure  of  the  world  in  which  they  find  themselves.  The 
next  section  of  the  course,  which  will  close  about  Thanksgiving 
time,  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  characteristics 
of  human  nature.  The  types  of  human  behavior  are  studied: 
instinct,  habit,  reflection.  Then  in  survey  form  the  more  important 
human  traits  are  presented,  and  in  every  instance  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  social  results  of  these  same  traits. 

Another  reason  for  the  success  of  the  course  is  that  the  instruc- 
tors are  an  unusually  competent  group  of  men  who  have  planned 
the  course  and  who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  educational 
ideal  which  the  course  seeks  to  realize.  Besides,  all  the  instruc- 
tors are  working  in  a  field  which  has  never  been  treated  in  just  this 
way  before.  As  one  rather  clever  freshman  put  it,  "  I  like  this 
course  because  it  is  new  and  my  professor  is  still  interested  in  it ; 
he  is  not  just  going  over  the  same  old  thing  again." 

But  a  reason  for  the  success  of  the  course  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  to  be  sought  in  the  very  nature  of  the  freshman  class, 
which  is  unusually  intelligent  and  mature.  The  maturity  doubt- 
less comes  in  part  from  the  four  years  that  have  just  passed.  The 
war  and  its  issues  have  made  even  boys  thoughtful,  and  the  social 
unrest  which  has  come  with  peace  has  intensified  reflection. 

The  new  mental  tests  given  to  all  our  freshmen  have  made 
possible  the  formation  of  classes  on  a  basis  of  intellectual  uni- 
formity. Men  of  about  the  same  mental  caliber  are  studying 
together.  As  an  educational  device  this  is  effective,  since  it  per- 
mits a  variation  in  method  of  presentation  and  in  the  breadth  of 
discussion  encouraged.  The  brilliant  student  is  not  bored,  and 
the  dull  student  is  not  lost,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when  classes 
are  organized  on  a  basis  of  alphabetical  rather  than  intellectual 
division. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Early  Eighties,  a  new  study,  a 
memorial  to  the  late  George  Renault  of  the  class  of  1883,  has  been 
provided  and  is  being  used  constantly  by  the  students  in  Contem- 
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porary  Civilization.  It  is  their  study  and  they  appreciate  this  fact. 
At  the  present  time  the  students  are  deciding  on  fifteen  immortals 
whose  pictures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  new  study.  A  list  of 
seventy-five  of  the  greatest  men  was  given  to  the  students,  twenty- 
five  each  from  the  fields  of  science,  art,  and  social  and  political 
leadership.  From  each  of  these  fields  five  names  are  to  be  chosen. 
The  mere  study  of  the  lists  Is  no  small  education. 

No  account  of  the  progress  of  the  new  course  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  profit  which  the  Instructors  from  the 
four  Departments — Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  and  Govern- 
ment— feel  when  they  come  together  to  discuss  from  their  various 
angles  a  single  course  In  which  they  are  all  engaged.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational enterprise  which  calls  for  hearty  cooperation  between  de- 
partments, and  the  University  may  well  congratulate  itself  that 
this  cooperation  is  not  only  possible  but  actual. 

John  J.  Coss 


Thanksgiving  Day  at  Columbia 

Thanksgiving  Day  Is  a  recognized  Columbia  festival.  Though 
the  day  Itself,  of  course.  Is  a  holiday,  the  eve  always  brings  to- 
gether a  characteristically  communal  assembly.  The  national  Im- 
port, quickened  by  the  sense  of  being  In  a  body  made  of  all  Ameri- 
can strains,  deepened  by  the  challenges  of  the  great  war,  has  been 
focused  in  his  annual  addresses  by  the  President  of  the  University. 
To  see  and  to  feel  how  these  have  at  once  answered  and  kindled 
the  idealism  of  the  student  throng  filling  St.  Paul's  Chapel  has 
been  a  thrilling  reminder  of  Columbia's  progressive  response  to 
the  national  tradition  of  educated  leadership,  that  youth  should 
know  deeply  In  order  to  give  fully.  The  singing  of  the  Columbia 
hymn  on  Thanksgiving  eve  has  become  one  of  the  great  moments 
of  the  college  year;  its  loyalty  has  resounded  with  dedication. 

At  the  assembly  this  year,  on  November  25,  Dr.  Butler  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  On  the  threshold  of  another  Thanksgiving  Day  we  stop  to 
worship  and  to  think.     In  this  act  of  worship  we  give  voice  to  our 
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dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and  to  our  gratitude  to  Him  for 
His  favors  and  His  blessings.  On  this  notable  American  anni- 
versary, which  goes  back  so  far  in  our  Nation's  life  and  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  it,  we  give  thanks  at  harvest  time,  whether  the  harvest 
is  bountiful  or  barren;  for  any  harvest  is  a  miracle.  Sowing  the 
seed,  enriching  the  soil,  watering  the  grain,  its  growth,  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  buds  and  of  fruit,  are  a  constant  miracle.  It 
passes  our  power  fully  to  comprehend  it.  The  microscope  has 
multiplied  the  complexity  of  life  and  growth,  but  has  not  revealed 
its  secret.  The  telescope  has  extended  our  wonder  into  almost 
immeasurable  depths  of  distant  space,  but  it  has  not  brought  us 
back  word  that  will  help  us  completely  to  understand  and  explain 
the  mystery  of  life.  When  we  give  thanks  for  this  constant 
miracle  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  we  invite  ourselves  to 
think  all  too  shortly  of  some  of  those  matters  which  touch  us  most 
deeply  at  each  one  of  these  recurring  seasons  of  thanksgiving. 

"  Just  now  we  are  looking  out  upon  a  troubled  and  turbulent 
world.  Probably  never  before  since  recorded  history  began  has 
It  been  the  scene  of  so  many  wars.  I  do  not  say  wars  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  of  so  many  acts  and  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
hostility — individual  hostility,  group  hostility,  national  hostility. 
It  would  seem  sometimes  as  if  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  by 
the  great  preachers  of  religion  and  the  great  teachers  of  morals,  for 
thousands  of  years,  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears  or  on  stony  hearts,  so 
curiously  different  are  many  of  our  practises  from  our  high  and 
generous  professions. 

"We  are  told  that  the  troubles  of  the  world  just  now  are 
political;  that  is  true  only  in  very  small  part.  We  are  told  that 
the  troubles  of  the  world  just  now  are  economic;  that  is  true  only 
In  small  part.  The  real  troubles  of  the  world  are  psychological 
— mental,  spiritual,  moral.  They  are  due,  perhaps,  to  the  cumu- 
lative and  culminating  effect  of  a  series  of  causes  and  changes  that 
have  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  heat  and  emotion 
and  passion  of  the  Great  War.  Those  forces  that  were  before  the 
war  moving  rapidly  were  by  the  war  made  to  move  more  rapidly 
still.  Those  forces  that  before  the  war  were  moving  slowly  were 
made  by  the  war  to  move  faster.     And  then  the  war  itself  ex- 
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hausted  the  world's  store,  not  only  of  wealth,  but  of  mental  and 
physical  and  nervous  energy.  The  world  today  is  a  tired  world; 
the  world  today  is  a  world  that  lacks  moral  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. It  suffers  from  moral  and  spiritual  anaemia,  and  from  the 
hopelessness  and  the  disappointments  that  weakness  causes  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  and  problems  and  opportunities.  The  world 
must  be  restored  to  health;  the  world  must  be  restored  to  mental 
and  spiritual  vigor;  the  world  must  renew  its  power  of  accom- 
plishment and  leave  off  its  restless  tossing  from  side  to  side,  which 
is  the  mark  of  exhausted  vitality  and  vigor. 

"  How  are  we  to  renew  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  strength  of 
the  world?  How  are  we  to  give  it  the  nourishment  it  lacks? 
How  are  we  to  bring  it  back  to  its  capacity  for  gentleness,  for 
human  kindliness,  for  sympathy  and  for  peace-making  progress? 
That  will  not  be  done,  members  of  the  University,  by  any  forces 
or  powers  external  to  the  world ;  that  will  be  done  under  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  growth  by  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  them- 
selves, and  by  no  others.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  men  and 
women  of  this  nation,  and  upon  men  and  women  of  other  nations, 
to  help  right  the  world  that  is  now  lying  on  its  side  in  weakness 
and  broken  strength.  There  will  be  acts  political  to  be  done,  cer- 
tainly; there  will  be  acts  economic  to  be  done,  undoubtedly;  but  the 
main  acts  to  be  done  are  neither  political  nor  economic.  They  are 
acts  of  personal  character,  acts  of  individual  intelligence  and  con- 
certed action,  acts  of  high-minded  individuals  toward  a  great  re- 
constructive purpose. 

"It  is  now  time  for  every  individual  to  devote  himself  to  the 
task  of  restoring  the  world's  power  to  think  straight,  to  feel 
kindly,  and  to  act  with  gentleness  and  sympathetic  cooperation. 
That  will  be  done  as  each  individual  shapes  his  mental  life,  his 
feeling;  and  the  sum  of  those  individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
few  thousand,  a  few  hundred  thousand,  a  few  million  among  us, 
will  be  so  stupendous  in  its  effect  that  almost  before  we  know  it  the 
world  will  be  moving  back  to  the  paths  of  progress  and  of  onward 
civilization. 

"  In  the  discussions  that  are  now  going  on  concerning  the  latest 
speculations  in  physical  science  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
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statement  is  attributed  to  the  English  physicist,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
He  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  radium  and  radio-activity,  instead 
of  being  exceptions  in  the  order  of  nature,  were  really  only  evi- 
dences of  an  ordinary  series  of  natural  phenomena  which  we  had 
not  yet  discovered,  but  upon  the  threshold  of  whose  discovery  we 
now  are.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true  that 
each  atom  in  this  material  universe  is  a  storehouse  and  a  reservoir 
of  almost  infinite  force,  and  that  one  day  men  would  discover  how 
to  let  loose  that  force,  how  to  harness  and  how  to  utilize  it;  and 
that  then  our  coal,  our  oil,  our  water-falls  would  all  pass  into 
insignificance  and  be  known  only  to  the  archeologists,  because  we 
should  have  found  that  force  was  hidden  and  concealed  all  about 
us  and  that  we  had  only  to  turn  the  proper  key  and  let  it  loose  for 
the  service  of  man.  That  is  a  charming  and  suggestive  bit  of 
speculation,  and  it  applies  as  directly  to  us  individuals  who  are 
atoms  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  Are  not  we, 
too,  each  one  of  us,  storehouses  and  reservoirs  of  yet  undiscovered 
and  unrevealed  power  for  the  mental,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual 
health  of  mankind?  Is  it  not  true  that  man  has  only  begun  to 
realize  the  potency  of  intelligence  and  of  character,  and  that  he 
has  come  down  all  through  the  centuries,  growing  now  and  then, 
improving  here  and  there,  but  quite  regardless  of  this  great  power 
which  is  yet  to  burst  forth?  If  each  atom  of  the  material  universe 
is  the  center  of  unmeasured  force,  what  must  be  true  of  each  atom 
of  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  universe?  Oh,  if  we  could  only 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility! The  opportunity  is  not  some  one  else's;  it  is  ours.  The 
responsibility  is  not  another's;  it  is  ours.  It  is  this  timid  waiting 
for  some  one  else  to  bring  back  health  to  the  world  that  keeps  it 
ill  so  long.  The  world  needs  not  cautious,  timid,  and  shrinking 
calculators  of  reconstruction,  but  brave,  courageous  volunteers, 
who  will  carry  forward  to  the  very  front  line  of  action  every  ounce 
of  power  they  possess — mental,  moral,  spiritual — and  put  it  into 
the  service  of  this  broken  and  tired  world. 

"No  day  passes  without  its  record  of  acts  of  barbarism  and 
cruelty  and  lawlessness  in  some  capital  of  civilization,  such  as 
might  mark  the  annals  of  the  savage.    What  does  it  mean?    Does 
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it  mean  that  we  cannot,  or  only  that  we  will  not,  control  our  self- 
assertiveness,  our  selfishness,  and  our  passion  for  destruction?  If 
it  means  that  we  cannot,  then  we  are  looking  down  the  slopes 
toward  the  end  of  things.  If  it  means  that  we  will  not,  then  we 
are  looking  up  the  slopes  toward  new  opportunity  for  expression, 
new  opportunity  for  service,  and  new  opportunity  for  achievement. 

"  Spend  no  time  in  deploring  the  sad  conditions  that  surround 
us,  but  begin  to  make  them  better  where  you  stand.  Spend  no 
time  in  lamenting  over  what  injury  has  already  been  done,  but 
begin  where  you  are  and  bind  up  the  wounds,  heal  the  sores,  help 
repair  the  broken  friendships  and  interdependences.  Get  back 
the  world  to  health,  strength,  and  normal  nourishment.  We  must 
give  the  world  self-confidence;  we  must  take  away  from  it  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  everything  is  going  to  be  worse,  and  that  only 
uncertainty  and  darkness  confront  us.  Those  are  all  the  marks  of 
a  tired  and  disordered  world.  Bring  back  the  world  to  health; 
give  it  self-confidence;  give  it  self-confidence  where  you  are;  and 
you  will  have  done  your  share,  not  only  toward  building  a  stronger 
and  a  safer  and  a  wiser  world,  but  toward  setting  the  example  to 
all  those  about  us  in  this  and  other  lands,  of  how  the  world  is  to 
be  made  well  again.  It  is  a  task  not  for  one  Hercules  but  for 
hundreds,  for  millions  of  Hercules,  each  where  he  stands. 

"And  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  where  there  is  so  much  to 
distress  us,  so  much  to  give  concern,  so  much  to  make  us  sad,  we 
can  give  thanks  for  the  opportunity  that  calls  to  each  one  of  us  and 
for  our  power  and  capacity  to  make  answer  to  it  straightway — to 
make  strength  where  there  was  weakness,  health  where  there  was 
brokenness  and  despair.  If  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  in 
this  University,  and  in  other  universities  throughout  the  land, 
were  to  enter  today  upon  that  course,  when  we  gather  in  this  place 
twelve  months  from  now  we  can  sing  hymns  of  great  joy  over  the 
restoration  to  health  and  strength  of  what  is  now  a  world  that  sadly 
needs  just  those  things." 
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The  Maison  Frangaise 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  International  de  I'En- 
seignement  for  September,  Professor  Fernand  Baldensperger 
gives  a  very  inspiring  account  of  our  Maison  Frangaise.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  tactful  fashion  in  which  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  American  university  where  his  personality  and  his 
lectures  made  so  deep  an  impression,  and  to  the  Maison  Frangaise 
itself,  in  which  he  had  taken  so  keen  an  interest,  whose  soul  in 
fact  he  had  been  for  two  full  years.  The  friendly  and  thought- 
ful glance  is  in  perspective  from  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 
To  those  in  whose  minds  there  lingers  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
real  status  of  the  Maison  Frangaise  the  article  will  be  most 
enlightening. 

Whether  by  bad  luck  or  by  good  fortune,  the  Maison  Franqaise 
had  its  "coming-out  party"  close  enough  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  affect  its  debut  in  a  very  marked  fashion.  Nevertheless 
from  five  years  of  abnormal  conditions  it  has  emerged  fully  con- 
scious of  its  true  calling,  keenly  aware  of  its  real  aims  and  the 
means  whereby  to  carry  them  out. 

Whoever  enters  the  house,  thinks  Professor  Baldensperger,  is 
at  once  dehghted  with  the  atmosphere  of  delicate  refinement  that 
prevails  there.  It  invites  informal  gatherings,  and  it  has  en- 
deavored to  bring  together  French  residents  or  visitors  in  New 
York  and  their  American  friends.  With  the  New  Year  the  regu- 
lar weekly  at  homes  will  be  renewed  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  mutual 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  them. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  Maison  Franqaise  might  be 
defined  as  a  bureau  of  academic  information.  Catalogues  and 
programmes  of  studies  of  French  schools  and  universities  can  be 
obtained  there,  and  all  the  information  that  may  be  needed  by  the 
American  student  contemplating  a  stay  in  France.  Too  much 
.emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  particular  activity  of  the  Maison 
Frangaise  in  these  days  of  extensive  exchanges  of  students  and 
professors.  The  arrival  of  M.  J.  J.  Champenois,  delegate  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Office  National  des 
Universites  marks  a  new  departure  in  this  direction  and  bids  fair 
to  insure  a  permanent  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  way  in  which  the  library^of  the  Maison  Frangaise  has  been 
selected  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  house.  None 
but  the  most  solid  papers  and  reviews  have  been  admitted  there. 
To  the  lover  of  poetry  it  affords  a  representative  collection  of 
modern  poets;  to  the  student  who  believes  that  Paris  is  not  the 
whole  of  France  it  offers  a  valuable  collection  of  material;  and 
finally  French  thought  is  represented  in  one  of  its  most  typical 
forms  by  the  works  of  French  critics  and  social  writers.  As  it 
stands,  this  library  has  never  been,  and  it  will  never  be,  meant  as  a 
complement  or  a  supplement  to  libraries  of  a  more  professional 
type,  such  as  those  that  must  necessarily  be  found  in  a  department 
of  French.  It  is  such  as  a  Frenchman  of  culture  might  acquire 
against  the  days  when  intellectual  curiosity  and  leisure  shall  at  last 
combine. 

Another  service  of  the  house  is  its  periodical,  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Maison  Frangaise.  This  Journal  of  the  France-America  Society, 
though  but  two  years  old,  has  made  its  place  in  the  academic 
world.  As  a  link  between  American  Universities  and  similar 
French  institutions,  it  has  proved  useful  as  well  as  interesting. 
And  the  ambition  of  the  Maison  Frangaise  is  toward  even  wider 
and  deeper  understanding  and  cooperation  between  France  and 
the  United  States. 

Blanche  Prenez. 
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